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PREFACE 


‘Great is the dignity .of authorship,’ has 
been sung by one, who, m ‘ magnifying his 
office,’ * has certainly singularly adorned it. 
And if the dignity of authorship be indeed 
great, how much greater are its pleasures! 
Bright is the little world of fairy imagery 
that the poet or the novelist can conjure up 
for his dominion—bright, and for the time 
his own. There, he is indeed ‘monarch of 
all hg surveys ;’—there, he can dream away 
the hours with the airy beings of his creation, 
who depend upon his sovereign will. Doth he 


* ‘Great is the dignity of authorship—I magnify 
mine office. PROVERBIAL PHILOSOPHY. 
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desire beauty ? lo! it is before him—beauty 
snch_ as his youthfal spirit worshipped, or his 
werd he sun his 
soul in tae pute dieht of viene? beheld! it 
is there—pulutluy ever with radiunt inger 
upward to the skies. Doth he love justice? 
lo! the stern retribution is in his hands, and 
the sweet reward of merit awaits but his 
decree In his realm there is no rival—life 
and death are in his keeping, and his power is 
all creative, and all supreme. 

But recal him from that fairy land—the 
region of romance—bring him back to common 
life, and the illusion is dispelled. And though 
there may linger round him still, some light 
from the enchanted shore, yet is it too often 
quenched by the chill and misty atmosphere 
that hangs about our work-day world. 

Then begin the toil, the trouble, and the 
harsh realities of authorship—then the creator 
sinks into the copyist, and the absolute 
monarch becomes little better than a slave. 
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For how can the poet-artist ever hope to con- 
vey to the ideal canvass those glowing tints— 
that glorious imagery, which transported his 
own soul in his spiritual world? Cold eyes 
will gaze upon the picture now—one that is 
so far from satisfying even himself—dry, 
matter-of-fact minds will discuss its merits— 
critics will cavil at it, and moralists perhaps 
condemn ;—the ignorant will despise it—the 
indifferent pass it by without a word. For 
one it will be too tame to excite even interest 
——for another, too highly coloured to be natural 
or truthful. Malice will be there too, with 
her powerful magnifiers, to spy out defects, 
and by her side her handmaid Gossip, to select 
the most hideous of each group, and declare 
that they are portraits. 

Great, indeed, may be the dignity of author- 
ship, but its toils and its troubles are even 
greater still. 

. Yet is it not without its rewards, even for 


the humblest of its votaries. An author 
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appeals to the /earts of his fellow-creatures, 
at some solitary heart is touched, and gives 
back a thrilling and harmonious answer. | 
He paints, as best he can, the majesty of 
virtue—of high and noble deeds—the yet 
greater heroism of patient submission and self- 
denial—and some earnest soul is kindled— 
some gentle eyes shed sympathising tears. 
Yes! between an author and his readers, there 
is a tie of marvellous sweetness—of surpassing 
strength. And though he may not do the 
things he would, or transport that band of 
unknown brothers to his own ideal world—the 
kingly realm of his imagination—though he 
may give them but a faint idea of the glories 
he beholds there—yet do those glories shine 
for him, investing even his common life with 
something of the radiance—the nameless 
charm known but to those who, like him, 
aspire faithfully, albeit feebly, towards the 
‘Beautiful and the True. 
' Nor is there, among the privileges of author- 
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ship, any higher than the effort, however im- 
perfect, to deseribe some character of surpass- 
ing worth. that has shed its lustre upon real 
life. It is the embalming, as it were, of a 
beautiful memory,—the enshrining of those 
virtues, which, like heir-looms of inestimable 
value, should be handed down from generation 
to generation. And surely, if with pious love 
we scatter flowers around the graves of the 
‘dead, rendering. fragrant and fair the spot of 
their rest, much more we may adorn the memory 
of their virtues—lavishing upon these all that 
is loveliest and most touching of thought and 
of description. For the flowers by the lonely 
graves shall wither, but these blossoms of recol- 
lection—these memorials of departed worth 
shall endure and spread their seeds around. 
Who shall say to what heights of surpassing 
excellence the truthful description of one good 
man’s life, may not be the means of leading? 
But, alas! this privilege is not without its 
penalty. Who can paint the beautiful of the 
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moral life he sees—its rare and shining imper- 
sonations—without laying himself open to the 
suspicion of borrowing the baser characters of 
the story from existing individuals? If the 
noble-hearted and benevolent of the tale be 
drawn from actual life, so—(it will be argued) 
——must also be the covetous, the false, and the 
ignoble. Reader! believe it not! The 


former, beautiful and too rare, are inspiring as 





themes for study, and legitimate as subjects for 
description—the latter, essential as dark con- 
trasts to the brighter colouring of the picture, 
or as illustrations, perhaps, of a principle, are, 
for those very reasons, necessarily borrowed 
from the imagination of the author, and, lke 
ill-executed statues in the gallery of an artist, 
serve but as warnings against the very defects 
which they exemplify. 

Reader—think better of the aiceiie of, 
authors. They take the virtuous for their 
portraits, and deem it glory to paint them from . 
the life, but the morally distorted—the deformed 
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in heart and conduct, pollute not their studios 
as models—these rather come with their crouch- 
ing and evil presence from the shadowy land of 
dreams. An author would not ‘ magnify ’— 
he would but degrade his office, were he first 
to copy, and then to hold up to reprobation 
the baser qualities of the fellow beings passing 
to and fro before his eyes—the brothers of his 
generation, who walk the earth, and breathe 
the common air with him. These, from their 
very faults, are safe from his pencil and his 
pen. 

It was rather in the hope of pourtraying 
virtues that have existed, and illustrating prin 
ciples that should be at once the guide and 
restraint of human conduct, that the present 
work was undertaken. That riches do not 
constitute happiness, is a trite and common- 
place truth enough; but how few remember 
to what an incalculable extent they may be 
made conducive to it in the hands of conscien- 


tious and high-minded possessors. If there be 
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one law of our moral government more certain 
—~more unchangeable than another, it is that 
by which happiness is withheld from the se/fish 
searcher after it, to be bestowed freely—often 
lavishly, on him who, with an earnest and true 
heart, seeks it for his fellow-beings. 

If then, this all-important truth—often for- 
gotten—-still more often disregarded, should be 


impressed with greater forgg,on the mind of 





even one solitary reader by me following pages, 
the aim of their author will not have been 


unsuccessful, 
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CHAPTER I. 


“ Jaques.—The worst fault you have is to be in love. 
Orlando.— Tis a fault I would not change.” 
As You Luxx Ir. 


- domestic strife, 


That sorest ill of human life.” 
CowPreEr. 








« ——. And both could scarcely master love. 
——. Lord Henry’s at her feet.” 
Lay oF THE Last MINSTREL. 


“WELL! my dear! it is plain you will never 

rest till you have your own way, so I may ds 

well give in at once,” said Sir Edmund Harpur 

to his daughter Edith, who was standing 

beside him with a flushed countenance, and an 
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indescribable expression in her dark eyes— 
———“only remember——you will repent it 
one day, when experience has made you wiser.” 
_ Edith gave a slight toss of her head at these 
words, and her beautiful mouth broke into 
something like a smile of incredulity. 

“ Ay——you may doubt as you please—but 
I repeat it—you will repent when experience 
has made you wiser. And remember, I give 
you fair warning—you must look for no 
assistance from me. I have your brothers to 
provide for; and... .” 

“Papa, I never dreamt of assistance from yon.” 

“ Possibly not, now ; but a year or two hence, 
when you find yourself pinched on all sides— 
destitute of every luxury—even of comforts— 
you might fancy that I who have a good house, 
keep a couple of carriages . . . .” 

“‘ As for that,” observed Lady Frant, whose 
hard ugly features grew actually stony in the 
indignation of the moment—‘“ J have some- 
thing to say to that, I suppose ; and if Edith, j is 
sufficiently foolish, or—I will call it ignorant— 
to reckon for a moment on any Pag! od 
that nature, she will find herself wofully . . 

But Lady Frant was interrupted in her turn. 
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The whole expression of Edith’s countenance 
‘underwent a change as she turned to her step- 
mother, and in a tone, low from half-suppressed 
emotion, said with indescribable bitterness— 
‘Lady Frant, I am neither so foolish nor so 
ignorant. The last thing I should ever dream 
of expecting, would be assistance from you.” 

“Youknow full well how little youdeserve it.” 

“Not that, Ma'am! no—far from it—” 
Edith was beginning with rapid vehemence, 
but her father laid his hand emphatically upon 
her shoulder— 

“Enough,” said he, in a tone she knew must 
be respected. “No more of that, if you please. 
Unfortunately for you, Edith, you have been 
a spoiled child all your life; and you will find 
it all the harder to submit yourself to the dis- 
cipline you must shortly undergo in the world, 
you who have never learnt to submit to control 
of any kind.” . 
— “Oh, sir! I could submit to control—just, 
rational control—but if you only knew . 

The tears were rising in Edith’s eyes, but, 
remembering in whose presence she stood, she 
made a strong effort, and succeeded in repress- 
ing them. 

B2 
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“YT will not attempt my own vindication,” 

she said, with a gesture as though she would 
cast it all aside. ‘IT am sure | wish to say 
nothing offensive, especially now, when you 
have so kindly given me the consent | 
longed for ——-. All I meant, was, that it 
need not be supposed I shall look for assistance 
from any one, for I have no such thought. I 
know I must be poor—very poor; but I am 
content to be so, and as others have done hefore 
me on a small income, so I suppose / can do.” 

‘That argument only shows the desirable- 
ness of parents exercising a salutary control 
over their children, and preventing such mad 
folly, 1f not for their sakes, at least for the 
sake of other people” —said Lady Frant, jerking 
away at a knot in her netting, as though she 
would overcome ts rebellion at least. ‘‘ There 
are plenty of headstrong young women, ready 
to quote and follow a bad example.” 

‘You can de as athers have done, no doubt,” 
said Sir Edmund, without appearing to heed 
this last remark,——“‘ and that will be extremely 
ill. You speak ignorantly, you see, child. You 
have never known what poverty is, therefore 
you cannot comprehend its evils. Now I -do 
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know, for I have experienced them. When I 
first married, I was very poor, though by the 
way, considerably richer than you will probably 
ever be. The struggles, the privations, the 
anxieties your mother and I endured at that 
time are still fresh in my memory, though to 
you they are unknown. Yet "Sir 
Edmund paused, and as he opened a book that 
lay near him, and turned over its pages in a 
mechanical sort of manner, something like a 
sigh escaped him—“ Yet she had been accus- 
tomed to the direction of her father’s house, 
and was universally admitted to be a good 
manager. Now you! what do you know of 
such things ? ” 

‘“‘ Edith might have done much to improve 
herself in that way, if she had thought proper,” 
observed Lady Frant, looking hard at her work; 
“I could have given her much useful informa- 
tion on matters of internal economy, had she 
been disposed to take it properly, and with 
becoming deference. I flatter myself my house- 
hold is under as good regulation as anybody’s 
in London. But if a young woman will be 
opinionated and -self-sufficient—ill think she 
knows better than those double her age—why 
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of: course it is in vain to attempt to give her 
proper notions of economy or anys else. 
Edith must now do as she can.” 

“You are a foolish girl, Edith, ] must say, 
and continually mar your own interest by your 
wilfulness.” ” 

“Papa, I shall learn all those things quite 
soon enough, really—I shall give my attention 
to them now, and learn them in no time. 
There is Constance De Beauvoir—she was quite 
as ignorant as I when she married, but see 
how’she has learnt to manage already. I shall 
be as rich as she is at least.” 

‘Constance De Beauvoir was always a well- 
conducted, right-minded young woman,” Lady 
Frant was heard to observe in a meaning tone, 

—‘‘ with a vast deal of modest propriety end 
becoming deference to her parents. They were 
mad, of course, to allow of her making such 
a marriage, but at least she deserved every 
indulgence at their hands.” 

“ Besides, with all her economy and good 
management, see what wretchedness she lives 
in,” said Lady Elizabeth Curran, looking up 
for the ‘first time from her work frame— 
“Think of her small poky ‘house, ‘in that 
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out-of-the-way street. When she does‘return © 
the visits of her friends, she has to walk to them.” 

‘But she enjoys that, papa,” cried Edith, 
still addressing herself to her father; ‘she 
enjoys it of all things, and so should I. She 
says that her walks with Captain De Beauvoir 
are among the greatest pleasures she has, and 
that she has never been so well as since she 
took to walking regularly. She has quite lost 
her dreadful headaches. I assure you she 
hates. the days he is on guard, chiefly because 
then she stays at home; and many a time I 
have known her refuse to drive out with the 
Duchess of Shetland and Lady Montgomery, 
in order to walk with him.” 

‘] know, Edith, that when you are bent on 

establishing a particular point, you will twist 
and turn everything so as to aid your own 
views. Your heart is set on marrying 
Henry Vernon, and you will not admit of an 
objection.” 
“TT admit many - aiiecains papa. I wish 
with all my. heart he were richer, not so much 
because I dread his poverty for myself, as 
because I should be so much happier if you 
were more satisfied.” | 
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. “ More satisfied! I-am not satisfied at all. 
I'am ‘infinitely dis-satisfied !” 

“‘ All I mean to say, is,” said Edith, looking’ 
away, as though to escape from this troublesome 
dissatisfaction, ‘that I feel and know, in 
spite of all the hardships, and struggles, and 
privations which you say I cannot yet picture 
to myself, that I shall still be happier with 
Henry than I could be under any other 
possible circumstances.” 

‘Happier than if you married Sir Jacob 
Wentworth, with five-and-twenty thousand a 
vear, Wentworth Priory, half a county in 
Scotland, and a house in Belgrave Square,” 
sneered Lady Frant. 

‘Most certainly. Sir Jacob Wentworth! 
There is misery in the bare idea.” 

‘‘ And happier than if you married Herbert 
Dalton, whose father has nine thousand a year, 
and who is one of the most rising young men 
of the day,”—added Sir Edmund. 

“Indeed! indeed! I shall.” 

““Very well! you think 80, and where is 
the use of further talk about it? The day 
will come when you will think differently ;— 
for your sake I hope it may be a distant one. 
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Lady Frant”—turning to his wife, ‘“ perhaps 
you will have the goodness to see to the 
purchase and arrangement of my daughter’s 
trousseau-—I will give four hundred pounds 
for that object—-not more; and I should 
recommend its being of as serviceable a 
description as possible, undet the circum- 
stances.” 4 

“Oh, dear papa! JI am sure J never 
expected half so much. Will it not be incon- 
venient to you?” 

“Tt will at least be proper that, as my 
daughter, you should be provided with what 
is usual and right on first quitting my roof. 
Because you are headstrong and foolish, it is 
no reason that I should be unjust or illiberal. 
I have no right to make the world think that 
you marry without my consent, though you 
certainly marry very much against my wishes 
and advice. I have already informed Henry 
Vernon that he is at liberty to renew his visits 
here when he thinks proper.” P 

“Dear, dear papa!” 

' Edith darted forward to embrace her father, 
but the tears that were rising to her beautiful 
eyes were suddenly checked by the sight of 
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her step-mother, who, looking up from her 
netting with a rigid and portentous coun- 
tenance, addressed Sir Edmund as follows. 

“Before you go, and this matter is defi- 
nitively settled, I think it right to offer a few 
observations, not with a view to alter the state 
of the case as it at present rests, but simply,, 
because in the position in which I stand rela- 
tively to Edith, I owe it to myself to state my 
sentiments distinctly. I beg therefore that it 
may be clearly understood both by you, Sir 
Edmund, and by your daughter, how highly I 
deprecate—nay—lI will even say how utterly 
I disapprove of the connection she is about to 
form—one which I should on no account per- 
mit one of my own daughters to enter into ;— 
and how blameable I consider her in obstinately 
persisting against the advice and strong opinion 
of every body concerned, in her refusal of two 
really good offers, for the sake of marrying a 
man who is in fact—a beggar.” 

Having delivered herself of this speech, 
Lady Frant looked down in a stony manner, 
and resumed her netting. She was wont to 
pique herself on the perfection of her periods, 
aid superiority of her language in - general. 
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It had been said of her by her son’s tutor, a 
man ambitious of just such a living as Frant- 
cum-Donnington,’ with about six hundred 
a year, that while she was singularly fluent, 
she was invariably forcible also—-and she un- 
affectedly believed this. On the present oc- 
casion she had endeavoured to be both fluent 
and forcible, and her countenance exhibited a 
curious mixture of satisfaction with that very 
“ungenial individual, herself, and dissatisfaction 
with other persons generally, and the two 
beings to whom she addressed her pithy 
harangue, in particular. 

At her very first words, Edith had put on 
the expression of dogged sullenness which her 
countenance always assumed when addressed 
by Lady Frant, and which only slightly 
relaxed as she listened with eager anxiety for 
her father’s reply. Oh! if her dreaded tyrant 
should have power to shake him now! now— 
when she was just in _ of the long desired 
haven. 

Sir Edmund was looking over” Some of the 
heaps of cards of invitation in thé dare Sévres 
bowl on the table, and she thought This answe! 
would never come, . It camé at ast, ‘however 
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:~“T see no use, my dear Lady Frant, in 
stating or expressing anything further upon 
the subject—everything has been stated and 
expressed often enough, it seems tome. You 
disapprove of the marriage—so do I—bnt the 
girl is obstinate, and under those circumstances, 
she had better have her way. As she brews, 
so she must bake. Recollect if you please, 
that even if I were to prohibit her from 
marrying Henry Vernon, I could not compel 
her to marry either. Wentworth or Dalton, as 
you and I might wish, for she assures us that 
she would accept neither, and these are not 
days when young ladies can be coerced into 
marrying against their inclination. Let her 
then choose for herself. She is fairly warned. 
She knows she is to expect nothing from us, 
and I shall take good care to inform my Lord 
Henry of the same thing.” 

“Harry knows it already—he does indeed, 
Papa—he knows you have no money té spare, 
and he would not wish for assistance from you.” 

“ Of coursenot. Noteven if you and your 
children sliould be at any time at a loss for a 
dinner.” 7 ey 

“We shall not be so badly off as that, Sir— 
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we shall always be able to afford a dinner, 
I hope.” 

“A devilish bad one, then, I suspect. Don’t 
invite me to partake of it, that’s all.” 

Edith said nothing, but sundry visions flat- 
tered her imagination of dainty little dinners 
planned by herself, and executed by some civil, 
clean, superior treasure of a cook, to whom 
wages would be less an object than a comfort- 
able home, and who would concoct super-excel- 
lent dishes out of materials that would be 
thrown away as useless in her father’s kitchen. 
She felt a pleasing certainty that she should 
not only manage perfectly well on her slender 
income, but astonish that father, and infuriate 
Lady Frant by the comfort and even luxury 
of her ménage. 

She was following Sir Edmund out of the 
room, that she might indulge at her leisure in 
agreeable visions of future happiness, in the 
solitude of her own aerial apartment, when she 
was arrested by the as voice of her-‘step- 
mother. 

‘“‘ Have the goodness to remain, Miss adsl 
—I have much to say to you.” 

Edith raised her eyebrows and shoulders 
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simultaneously, whilst the expression of obsti- 
nate aversion which her countenance generally 
assumed when Lady Frant addressed her, really 
almost destroyed for the time its otherwise 
faultless beauty. Never perhaps had she looked 
less amiable than now, when, drawing a chair, 
and allowing herself to sink upon it with a 
heavy, lifeless sound, she seemed to resign her- 
self to the lecture that she knew was impend- 
ing, with about as good a grace, as a schoolboy 
would submit to the castigation of his 
master. 

Lady Frant allowed a moment or two to 
elapse before she spoke. It was a way she 
had—she liked to survey her victim before she 
attacked her. 

‘‘ Although your father has thought proper 
to yield so weakly to your folly, Miss Harpur, | 
which cannot be sufficiently deplored, I wish 
you to understand that it is altogether contrary 
to my judgment.” 

‘“‘Y do, Ma’am; you have said so too often 
for me to misunderstand that point.” : 

_“ And that in making this connection, you 
act In complete. opposition to—I will even say 
in open. defiance of-—my wishes and opinions.”: 
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“T do, Ma’am; I perfectly understood that 
also.” : 

There was a pause. Lady Frant was con- 
sidering what next to say, or rather how she 
could best provoke Edith to make some further 
reply. There was nothing so galling to her as 
these fits of sullen, resolute endurance; —a 
good passion at once would be infinitely pre- 
ferable. 

“When you address me, Miss Harpur, it 
would at least be showing something like pro- 
per respect, if you were to raise your eyes to 
my face, and not sit looking on the ground as 
sulky as a bear, because I tell you what, after 
all, it is only fit in my position, and due to 
myself, that I should tell you.” 

Edith’s eyes were slowly raised at these 
words——-those beautiful eyes—dark, liquid, 
lustrous, and fixed full upon her tormentor— 
but alas! their expression was enough to mar 
even their beauty! And thus these two sat, 
regarding one another in silence, the step- 
mother and daughter. What a study for an 
artist—the expression of those two counte- 
nances! how much more eloquent than words! 
and alas! what bitter feelings, what malevo-: 
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lent passions did they not reveal! The yellow, 
harsh, sinister face of the elder lady, with her 
thick lips, high cheek-bones, and those round, 
clear, cat-like eyes that looked too strong ever 
to have distilled a tear, and as though they 
had grown hard, but not dim, in gazing at 
the severe side of all things ;—then the lovely 
countenance of the young girl, with its faultless 
contour and refined features, seeming as though 
nature had intended them to reflect none but 
the most gentle and benevolent emotions, yet 
bearing now an impress of feelings peculiarly 
unlovely and repellent in youth! What a 
picture ! 

“Tt is a pity, Edith Harpur,” Lady Frant 
began at length, ‘‘ that even to the very last 
you should permit your ungoverned tempc’ to 
get the better ofi you as you do. One would 
have thought at least, now that you have the 
prospect of being soon what is called (however 
improperly) your own mistress—you would 
have felt it your duty as well as your interest 
to submit with the humility and propriety you 
have nee yet valli 5 to those in — 
over you.” 

' “May T ask in what manner my temper has 
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got the better of me on the eee occasion, 
Ma’am ?” 

“ Yes—you may ask, though 1 may not 
think fit to reply, when you put a question in 
such a tone—to me! your mother !” 

“ Mother ! my mother ! !” 

‘“‘No impertinence, if you please, Miss Har- 
pur—no repetition of my words, or you may 
have occasion to repent it. I said mother. I 
stand in the place of your mother, I suppose, 
as your father’s wife, though I have indeed 
reason to be thankful that so rebellious and 
headstrong a young woman is no real daughter 
of mine.” 

And she glanced round at Lady Elizabeth, 
the tip of whose lengthened nose was the only 
part of her countenance not concealed by her 
embroidery frame, but who vouchsafed no 
notice whatever of the appeal— 

“Indeed, Ma'am, it is fortunate ? 

‘“‘One word more of that kind, one more of 
those impertinent looks and insolent inuendees, 
and there may be an end of your marriage 
altogether. Yes—I am in earnest. You think 
to brave me, do you, because you have ob- 
tained your father’s consent, but you are a 
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little too hasty, my young friend. You are 
not out of my power at present. Take care, 
I advise you. I am very resolute, when I 
take up a thing.” | 

“Oh, Lady Frant, what have I done?” 
cried Edith in a tone of despair. Her lip 
quivered, but she struggled to repress her 
tears, for Lady Frant was known 'to have a 
peculiar objection to such proofs of weakness. 

‘What have you done? What is there you 
have not done? what impertinence, what re- 
bellion have you not been guilty of towards 
me ever since I first entered this house? And 
but a few moments since, when I was about 
to give you advice for your own sake—advice 
which any young woman but yourself would 
only be too thankful for under the circum- 
stances, how. did you receive it? In what 
manner did you sit down upon that chair? in 
what a tone did you reply to me? with what 
an expression did you dare to look me in the 
face? Yet before others—before those whose 
good opinion you do covet, you can smirk and 
smile, and. look as amiable as Mrs. De Beauvoir. 
Ah! Lord Henry little knows the temper he 
will have to deal with. For my part, I believe 
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it would be an act of charity to put an end to 
the thing for his sake.” 

“ Lady Frant! Lady Frant!” cried Edith, 
clasping her hands involuatarily—“ you are 
cruel! Surely I have not deserved this. You 
cannot wish me to stay here—in this house— 
where my presence is so obnoxious to you !” 

‘‘ How dare you make it obnoxious to me ? 
How dare you behave in such a manner as to 
render your absence desirable? How i 

She was interrupted—for at that moment 
the door opened, and Maxwell, the pompous 
butler, whose chief object in life seemed to be 
o ape the manner of his mistress, and maket 
himself as forbidding as she was, advanced 
three steps into the room, and in a hard, loud 
disapproving voice, announced—‘“ Lord Henry 
Vernon, my lady.” 

Then how Edith’s heavy eye brightened ! 
how her pale cheek flushed at the sight of the 
handsome, joyous, frank-hearted being who 
hurried in with rapid steps! What a trans- 
formation did one single moment of time effect 
in her beautiful countenance! Love, the 
mighty enchanter, appeared, and where all had 
been-discord.and bitterness before, now there 
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was hope!—hope, and unutterable gladness ! 
Even Lady Frant was forgotten, as they 
eagerly advanced to meet ! 

“Ah, Harry!” 

‘My Edith! mine, indeed, now! ... . 


” 
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CHAPTER IL. 


“He left the happy fields that smile around the village 
‘of content, 


And sought with wayward feet the torrid desert of 
ambition— 


Long time, parched and weary, he travelled that 


burning sand.” 
PROVERBIAL PHILOSOPHY. 





“c she soon found out 


That ancient ladies have no feeling-——— 
Winturop M. PRAED. 





3 





‘‘ Her eyebrows arch’d—her eyes both gone astray.” 
CowPeER. 


Sir EpMunD Premsury Harpur was a man of 
great talents; and to these, and to his own 
‘exertions, he owed the eminent position he had 
attained in the political world. A younger 
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son, with a portion of only ten thousand pounds, | 
he had risen step by step until he had become 
one of the most leading men of the day, with a 
high political appointment, and between three 
and four thousand a year. His success in life 
might have been partly owing to his family 
interest, which was not inconsiderable, but it 
was far more the result of his own unwearied 
labor. He was one of those few men who 
unite great quickness of perception, sagacity, 
and coolness of judgment, with the most inde- 
fatigable perseverance. He had ambition too, 
—steady, determined, insatiable ambition, and 
of this he never lost sight for a single instant. 
He felt that he had genius and power to rise; 
and rise he would by one means or another. 
Accordingly, among the acknowledged clever 
men of the day, Sr Edmund Harpur ranked 
as one of the cleverest, and- by his Party he 
was looked upon as one of their most able sup- 
porters: in short, there was scarcely any office, 
however important, to which, should they con- 
tinue in power, he might not aspire one day 
to rise. | 

He had married early in life a cousin of his 
own, to whom he had been tenderly attached, 
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and who, being a sensible, as well as an amia- ' 
ble woman, had not only shared his poverty 
without repining, but had cheered and encou- 
raged him in those efforts which had led the way 
to his subsequent advancement. There had 
been times indeed, during these early years, 
when poverty andsickness had stared them inthe 
face, and his spirits and temper (the latter not 
always of the most equable kind) had both 
occasionally given way; but these periods were 
never of long duration, for her disposition was 
buoyant and hopeful, and her influence over 
him was unlimited. 
Though strong in mind however, her out- 
ward frame was unusually delicate, and her 
children inherited from her the same weakly 
constitution. One after another, they pined 
and died, till at last out of seven that were 
born to her, only three remained; the two 
elder boys and Edith. Edith, indeed, gave 
promise not only of unusual beauty, but of very 
considerabl¢ vigor of constitution as well as of 
character; but her disposition was peculiar, re- 
quiring the tender and judicious watchfulness of, 
amother tq counteract its evil tendencies, and 
foster its natural virtues. And of this tende’ 
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care she was unfortunately too soon deprived, 
for Mrs, Harpur died when she was just old 
enough to feel something of her value—to be 
conscious of her loss. Child as she was, she 
saw how deeply her father mourned, and with 
that acute observation not uncommon among 
children of a certain stamp, she perceived that 
the void in his heart was not likely to be easily 
filled up. Since her mother’s death, it seemed 
to her that he had become an altered man; his 
look, his countenance, were no longer the same. 
He had always been to her an object of reve- 
rence rather than of affection, but now he be- 
came one of positive dread. Formerly she 
had thought that pale grave countenance often 
stern, but still her gentle mother had had 
power to make it relax, and when that mother 
was by, it would even occasionally assume a 
look of softness for her and for her child. But 
now his iron features never seemed to un- 
bend, his brow never lost the peculiar contrac- 
tion which to Edith appeared the consequence. 
of incessant and laborious thought—his sallow 
countenance never varied in its abstracted 
expression. He was another man. *. 

In fact, Mr. Harpur never did . entirely 
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recover the loss of his wife. She had been the 
only thing he had loved in the world—the only 
link between his ambitious, calculating, reserved 
nature, and the softer sympathies of life. It 
is a melancholy fact, that when suffering does 
not rave the spirit, it almost invariably con- 
tracts it; like certain remedies, which, if they 
fail in eradicating disease, act perniciously on 
the system. The tears produced by a deep 
and lasting sorrow, burn or corrode the heart, 
unless offered up to that Heaven which sent 
them to soften ‘and refresh it, like genial dews 
on the parched and sterile ground. 

Ambition became now Mr. Harpur’s idol; 
his aim by day, his dream by night, his con- 
stant thought at every moment. And each 
year brought him nearer to the realization of 
youth’s early visions. Poverty was soon over 
for him; and with comparative affluence, came 
honor and high political distinction. Edith 
never forgot the day, when, summoning her 
and her brothers to his private study, he an- 
nounced to them the unexpected fact of his 
having accepted a baronetcy. The keen 
searching expression of his eye as he glanced 
from one to the other of the silent trio before 
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him, resting it longest upon Algernon, as the 
one most interested in the communication—the 
frown still upon that sallow brow, unaltered— 
even, perhaps, more contracted than usual— 
the cold concentrated expression with which 
he waved his hand at last to them by way of 
dismissal, and instantly turned again to the 
closely-written pages on which he had been 
engaged when they entered—becoming deeply 
immersed in them at once, as she could see, 
and utterly abstracted from everything else—— 
then the spring of exultation which her eldest 
brother gave, when fairly out of the room, to 
think that he should one day be Sir Algernon ; 
and her own feeling of disappointment, scarcely 
understood or acknowledged then, that this 
newly-acquired honor would confer no rank, 
no distinction, upon her all this Edith 
never forgot in after life. {t was one of those 
apparently trivial incidents, that in reality 
contain a whole history in themselves, and 
leave indelible recollections behind ;—one of 
those stepping-stones across the river of child- 
hood, on which there has been a pause—a 
pause long and thoughtful, with pensive looks. 
cast on the traversed way, and eager question- 
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ing glances at the opening prospect. Few of 
us, doubtless, but can remember some such 
incidents of our far-off childhood standing out 
in bold relief among the shadowy ghosts ot 
early recollections. 

It sometimes occurred to Edith to wonder 
whether her father really cared for her at all; 
whether any feeling of tenderness, or of affec- 
tion, existed in that impenetrable bosom for 
her, his only daughter. She could not tell. 
It was a complete mystery. He did his duty 
by her—he enquired concerning her health, 
her occupations, her improvement; he spared. 
no expense in her education, and held frequent 
consultations with her governess respecting 
her; but it was all done. as though it was-a 
matter of duty, because it was fit that it 
should be done, not as it would have been done 
by her mother—with deep and tender interest 
in the welfare of her child. And when, with 
her heart bounding towards him, she would 
rush down to the drawing-room, on his return 
home at the accustomed hour, longing to throw 
herself into his arms as other children do, and 
lay her cheek to his, though but for a moment, 
he would receive her with .a hand frigidly 

c2 
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extended, and a “‘ How are you to-day, Edith ? 
Pretty well? eh? You must be quiet if you 
remain here, for I shall be busy till dinner- 
time”—that sent all her tenderness suddenly 
back upon her swelling heart, and made her 
feel it was in vain to hope for a parent's love 
from him. 

And so her childhood passed away—a me- 
lancholy childhood—unloved—uncaressed— 
relieved only in its dreary monotony, by the 
short periods of companionship which the holi- 
days of her brothers afforded. Them she 
loved, and looked forward to seeing with 
delight; and to a certain degree they loved 
her; but the affection of schoolboys is scarcely 
of a nature to satisfy the earnest longings of a 
heart like Edith’s, pining for the fostering ten- 
derness she had never known since her mother’ 8 
death. 

_ Algernon and Greville Harpur were fine, 
manly, high-spirited boys, infinitely more fond 
of school than of home, which, as may well be 
supposed, with such a father, they found dull 
and uninteresting enough. Sir Edmund was 
liberal to them indeed, allowing them a very 
fair share of pocket-money, and paying the 
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same attention to their health and progress at 
school, that he did to Edith’s education at 
home. They were his sons—bearing his name, 
dependent upon him; and he was bound to 
give them a good education first, and ‘to do 
the best that he could for their interest’ after- 
wards. If they should turn out to inherit his 
ambition and his talents, well—he. might then 
materially assist their career—if not, they 
must themselves choose the humbler path by 
which they preferred to plod: in either case 
he would be a fair, a reasonable, and a not 
ovey strict parent. And such he proved him- 
self to be during their boyhood ; for he worried 
them by no annoying surveillance. They had 
as much liberty at home as was consistent with 
prudence—more than they would have had 
with their tutor, whom they greatly loved, and 
who was a first-rate scholar, and open-hearted 
man; and, for the rest; boys are not apt to 
pine for affection, and they were too well 
satisfied to be the sons of so distinguished a 
man as their father, to care much whether that 
father loved them or not. They passed through 
their Eton career with somewhat more of 
credit than the bulk of their contemporares— 
c 3 
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by no means an uncommon case, when, from 
circumstances, school becomes more the real 
home than the parental roof; and then Harpur 
major proceeded to Cambridge, and Harpur 
minor to a private tutor’s, previous to entering 
the Guards, in which his father had obtained 
for him the promise of a commission at no 
distant day. 

In the meantime, just as Edith’s young 
heart was beginning to beat with rapturous 
anticipations of balls and parties—of conquests 
to be attempted, and hearts to be won—in a 
word, of that all-important era in a young 
lady’s life, yclept coming out—Sir Edmund 
announced to her one day the appalling intelli- 
gence that he was about to make a second 
marriage. 

The alliance he contemplated was one of 
complete convenience on both sides. Love, 
there certainly was not; nor could any one 
suppose its existence. The Dowager Lady 
Frant was one of the very plainest women who 
ever passed through life, obstinately blind to 
the fact ; though, perhaps, she was slightly less 
ill-favoured now, than she had been as a girl, 
when her sallow skin, thick mulatto lips, and 
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round green eyes had been even more strik- 
ingly objectionable as the accompaniments of 
youth, than they now were as those of middle 
age. Time, if it had not softened, had at 
least not added to these defects, and, as she 
had always enjoyed the reputation of unrivalled 
ugliness when young, so people were on the 
whole disposed to be rather agreeably surprised 
at her looks, as she grew older. Nature is, 
after all, less unfair than we imagine in the 
distribution of her gifts. If she deny to some 
the rosy freshness, the pure outlines that she 
bestows on others, at least she exempts these 
least favoured of her children from the same 
degree of withering change that necessarily be- 
fals the delicate loveliness of the former, and 
takes care so to fashion the harder features and 
rougher skin, as to be capable of enduring a 
greater degree of wear and tear. And in deny- 
ing to Lady Frant the charms of personal 
appearance, she had blessed her with no incon- 
siderable powers of intellect; for in tact, sharp- 
ness, and aptitude for the furtherance of her 
own selfish interests, this admirable lady was 
second to none. She had had money too; 
had played her youthful cards well, and had 
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secured to herself a very submissive and credit- 

‘able husband in the good-natured, but some- 
what weak-minded Earl of Frant, whom she 
had tormented and dictated to during his life, 
and, as some people hinted, put to an untimely 
end by an unusual degree of worry during a 
sharp attack of gout. 

His death left her very comfortably pro- 
vided for; with one son and two daughters. 
The young Earl—the best looking and best 
natured of the trio, had—not unnaturally 
under the circumstances—married early ; and 
with his pretty and sweet-tempered little wife, 
resided at his various estates, spending his 
time in sporting and other country amusements, 
and affording his lady mother but few oppor- 
tunities for the fulfilment of that imperative 
qluty she owed herself, which consisted in tell- 
ing him the most unpleasant truths, and finding 
fault with every one of his proceedings, as well 
as those of his wife, whose only recommenda- 
tion in her eyes, was the overpowering awe 
in which she stood of herself. “It was at 
least a comfort,” she would meaningly observe, 
‘when people were aware of their own defi- 
ciences, and knew how to appreciate. the supe- 
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riority of those of a higher grade of intellect.” 
Certainly, no one was ever more tremblingly 
alive to her own demerits, than poor little 
Lady Frant, and nothing could be conceived 
more timid and shrinking than the expression 
of her soft blue eyes, as they glanced up at 
those of her tremendous belle mére, glaring 
roundly at her through their awful spectacles. 
Had she been a clever or even a decided 
character, the Dowager would have cordially 
detested her; as it was, she limited herself to 
contempt ; but that sentiment she indulged in 
with a heartiness of good will, that was some- 
times absolutely ludicrous. She would speak 
in a confidential tone of ‘‘ My son’s wife, poor 
little soul!” or “My daughter-in-law, poor 
child /”—as though that daughter-in-law were 
just fit to go alone, and no more; and in her 
presence, the poor little woman, who on all 
other occasions was sensible enough, felt dwin- 
died down into an absolute fool—a nonentity 
as complete as her mother-in-law chose to 
consider her. In all ways, she was crushed. 
Even the very praise of that tremendous per- 
sonage was a sort of implied contempt. | 

‘My dear, you really answered Lord John’s 
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remarks quite rationally to-night, and you 
observe he addressed you more than once in 
consequence ” or “Upon my word, 
Lady Frant, your bonnet is by no means ugly. 
Who can have chosen it for you?” or— 
‘“Y really think you are improving, Julia, and 
I am not without hopes that in time you will 
be able to take your share in the conversation 
without occasioning fear or mortification to 
any one. Very encouraging—I would even 
add, very satisfactory indeed !” 

But somehow or other, these speeches did 
not produce the elation of spirit they were 
doubtless intended to occasion, and the poor 
shrinking Julia was never more thoroughly 
cowed than when Lady Frant had been “ en- 
couraging her,” as she termed it, in this, 
and similar ways. She found her salts’ bottle 
becoming each day more necessary during the 
tremendous maternal visits, in spite of the 
knowledge that in the opimion of the Dowager, 
sound sense and smelling salts were altogether 
incompatible. 

Lord Frant troubled himself very little about 
his wife's fears; still less about any of his own. 
His mother paid him just that kind of defer- 
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ence that an only son, and the representative 
of a family is sure to command from a worldly- 
minded woman, who, even if she does not 
respect the personal qualities of her son, at 
least respects his position in the world. Gus- 
tavus Warlock Curran, Earl of Frant, was in 
the eyes of the Dowager, an individual apart, 
entitled to have his own way like any other 
lucky personage whom Fortune had similarly 
favored, always supposing that that way did 
not chance to be in direct opposition to any 
wish or interest of hers. During his occasional 
visits to London, therefore, her Ladyship and 
he got on pretty well on the whole; he dined 
now and then at her house, and generally con- 
trived to leave upon the grave and thoughtful 
mind of Sir Edmund, an impression that he 
was far more trifling, flippant, and empty- 
headed, than was in reality the case. 

His two sisters, the Ladies Curran, were 
plain—plain to a degree not often met with in 
this world, which, as we are informed in the 
‘‘Proverbial Philosophy,” is ‘‘drowned in 
beauty.” We wonder what the gifted author of 
those exquisite lines, convinced as he is, that— 


‘Never yet hath lived the man utterly beggared of 
the beautiful.” 
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would have said, had it been his fate to behold 
these two maiden daughters of the late Warlock 
Geoffrey Gustavus, Earl of Frant. Perhaps we 
may rejoice that he did not, for they might have 
somewhat altered his ideas upon the universality 
of beauty, and possibly have deprived the world 
of some of those pages which contain as much 
ofits real spirit, as any that were ever written. 

Lady Elizabeth Curran had a pair of strongly. 
defined dark eyebrows, that looked at a dis- 
tance like coarse bad lithographs; and they 
were arched to the utmost, imparting to her 
countenance a singular expression of stern wide 
awake astonishment. Her eyes were unusually 
prominent, and had a slight oblique cast; and 
her nose was possessed of two remarkable 
notches or nobs, as though Nature in its form- 
ation had twice changed her mind, and after 
resolving to stop short, had for some unknown 
reason, thought better of it and gone on again. 
One felt inclined to date the growth of this 
organ, as one does that of young trees, by the 
shoots of successive years. A vague sense of 
indefiniteness characterised the feature, which 
ended at last abruptly, but was deeply suffused 
with a rich purple glow. Her mouth was 
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capacious, with front teeth very wide apart, 
but Nature had denied her the usual allowance 
of chin, and her complexion was at once thick 
and colorless. Her hair was dark, but coarse 
and thin, like scanty herbage on an indifferent 
soil; and when to all this is added that she 
was tall, lean, and angular, and that the expres- 
sion of her countenance was, to say the least of it, 
not inviting, we shall have conveyed a tolerably 
accurate impression of her general appearance. 

Her sister, Lady Charlotte, was a shade less 
frightful. She had her mother’s green eyes 
and thick lips, indeed—betraying a vast por- 
tion of pale unwholesome upper gum—in itself, 
one of the ugliest things in nature—but her 
nose was decidedly a modified specimen of the 
Curran feature. 

Having been told by some one in early 
youth that she had a fine figure, she had 
adopted a system of tight lacing hardly to be 
imagined except by the maid who was privy 
and indeed accessory to it, but which from long 
habit had become second nature, and rather 
pleasant than otherwise; affording, as she was 
wont to observe, an agreeable support to the 
general frame. 
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The Ladies Curran were blessed with twenty 
thousand pounds apiece; but in spite of this 
fact, which Lady Frant was far too upright and 
candid to conceal from the world, such had 
been the bad taste of mankind, that they had 
hitherto been allowed to bloom, or perhaps 
more properly speaking to shrivel, in single 
blessedness. It was hinted by some malicious 
persons, that Lady Elizabeth had never had a 
proposal in her life; but to such assertions, 
dictated no doubt by the purest malice, it 
might be triumphantly replied that an aspirant 
to the favor of Lady Charlotte did once un- 
doubtedly present himself in the shape of the 
Rev. Andrew Blatch, the middle-aged rector of 
Frant-cum-Stonage, not far from Frant’s Court, 
who gloried in the possession of six healthy 
boys, and as many hundreds a year. This 
worthy man, who had had ample opportunities 
during his preceptorship of the young Earl, of 
making himself acquainted with the trans- 
cendent merits of the Dowager Countess, actu- 
ally forget his awe so far in his admiration for 
her, as to dream of transferring one of her 
blooming treasures to his own fireside, and 
thus possessing himself of a permanent likeness 
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of her Ladyship! Will it be believed? The 
Rev. Andrew proposed for the Lady Charlotte 
Curran ! He proposed ; but we will not harrow 
up the feelings of our readers, by describing 
what followed—the indignation of Lady Frant 
—the withering contempt of Lady Elizabeth ! 
Suffice it to say, he was rejected; and, like the 
accusations that occasionally pass between mem- 
bers of the House of Commons, ‘ hurled back 
with the utter scorn” he merited. Whether 
in the soft bosom of the Lady Charlotte herself, 
there lurked any feeling less harsh than that of 
scorn, it is not for us to determine. There 
were people who went so far as to assert that 
she was over-ruled in the matter, and that had 
she been entirely her own mistress, she might 
not have turned a wholly deaf ear to the ten- 
der importunities of the Rev. Andrew, nor have 
obstinately refused to bless with her presence 
what he was pleased to term “the Paradise of 
his Parsonage.” But however this might be, and 
whatever the: private emotions of her gentle 
bosom, it 1s sufficient for us that she refrained 
from degrading the ancient and noble House of 
Curran by an alliance with the tutor of its 
heir, and did not send the hairs of her mother 
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—(Lady Frant never talked of grey hair— her 
own was inimitably dyed,.though she never 
betrayed by whom)—with sorrow to the grave, 
by becoming the mother, actually the mother 
of the six white-headed, chubby-faced, ano- 
malous-looking cormorants, who answered 
(‘‘most appropriately,” Lady Frant said,) to 
the surname of Blatch ! 

And Lady Charlotte remained single and 
solitary; but not so the Reverend Andrew. 
His affections, blighted in one direction, took 
speedy root and blossomed in another ; and it 
was not long before he led to the hymeneal 
altar the pretty but penniless daughter of a 
neighbouring squire, who not only made no 
objection to the supermtendence of the exist- 
ing tribe of Blatches, but actually conde- 
scended to add to their number annually her- 
self. : | 

In the meantime Lady Elizabeth Curran had 
not, by any means, given up the thought of 
marriage ;—far from it. There was a certain 
viscount, rich and ruddy, and considerably on 
the shady side of fifty, whom she had long had 
in her eye. He was stingy, and so was she; 
he was fond of gossip, and so was she; he was 
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growing every day more gouty and rheumatic, 
and she more chilly, and fond of sitting over her 
carpet-work. There seemed no reason why 
they should not unite their fates, well-suited, as 
they were, in taste and inclination. The 
slippers she worked for him were incalculably 
more comfortable than any he could buy ; and, 
as for her muffetees and comforters, such were 
not to be bought. She knew more amusing 
stories about their mutual acquaintance, than 
anybody he went to see, and had always some 
choice bit of scandal to refresh him with when 
he was out of sorts. Yet, with all this, they 
never seemed to come to the point. They did 
not advance. fle was continually writing to 
her unmeaning notes in a deformed gouty- 
looking hand—continually hobbling to see her, 
and sitting staring at her carpet-work, with 
his twisted chalky hands leaning on his fat 
cane ;—but still—he did not propose! Was 
it her knobby nose that frightened him—or 
her sharp satirical tongue—or the fear of the 
settlements he must make if he married her? 
We know not; nor, we believe, did she. Bu: 
she could afford to wait. She had a comfort- 
able sort of conviction that the proposal must 
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come at last; and though we are told that— 
‘‘ Love was never yet without 
The pang—the agony—the doubt—” 
yet it seemed, in the present instance, that it 
was quite free from any of these unpleasant 
feelings. 

Sir Edmund was very favorable to the con- 
nection. Lord Foyle had large estates in 
shire, and great parliamentary interest ; 
he was believed to be wavering on a certain 
political question of importance, about which 
the Party were deeply solicitous ; his 
support was of great consequence, and Sir 
Edmuud devoted himself to obtain it. He 
told his wife she must bring the wily old peer 
to a point about Elizabeth; but gladly as 
Lady Frant would have done so, it was beyond 
even her powers of manceuvring to effect it. 
Lord Foyle was thoroughly her match. Upon 
the first hint that sounded matrimonially, he 
was up and doing; he began fumbling in his 
pocket for his gloves and his muffetees, (those 
she had knitted him)—and hobbled out of the 
room as fast as his gout would permit.—And 
for a day or two he would absent himself alto- 
gether, maintaining a rigid Gélence, till at last, 
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tired of the estrangement, or feeling the want 
of his usual dram of scandal, he would dispatch 
a three-cornered note to Lady Elizabeth, hoping 
“that she and her amiable relations had not 
suffered from the inclemency of last night’s 
spring weather; he had heard of them at the 
Opera, though unequal to going himself 
whereby he had lost the pleasure of their 
agreeable and prized society—he hoped to do 
himself the honor of calling about four, if fine, 
&e. &e.” 

In short, it was clear that he was not to be 
hurried, either matrimonially or politically. 
He would take his own time, and decide in 
his own way, about the ministerial measure, as 
well as the wife. 
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CHAPTER IIL. 


‘“‘ A stepdame too I have—-a dreadful she, 
Who rules my henpecked sire, and orders me.” 
VIRGIL’s PASTORALS. 








And ’gan by little learn to love each other—” 
SPENCER. 





“‘ He was.stately and young, and tall, 
Dreaded in battle, and loved in ball—” 
Lay or Trae Last MINSTREL. 





‘‘The lord of Alsace therefore altered his plan 
And said to himself, like a sensible man, 
‘I can’t do as I would—lI must do as I can—’” 
Toe Lay or St. OvILie. 


Siz EpmMunp Harpor and Lady Frant had 
got on well enough together upon the whole. 
She had tact and good sense enough to yield 
to him on all points where it was-expedient to 
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do so; and he, on the other hand, was too 
much a man of the world to interfere with her 
in any matter on which it was probable she 
would make a stand. Each had found their 
account in this marriage; she had connected 
herself with a man of great talent and high 
political position; and he had acquired a very 
considerable increase to his income, an expe- 
rienced manager of his household, and a desir- 
able chaperon for his daughter, who would spare 
him the necessity of taking out that daughter 
himself. He was too sensible indeed, to sup- 
pose that Edith and her stepmother were ever 
likely to be friends—that was out of the ques- 
tion, of course ; but to him it appeared a matter 
of little or no moment. As long as a tolerable 
show of outward peace were preserved in the 
house—as long as appearances were kept up, 
and animosities kept down so as not to force 
themselves upon his notice, he cared little for 
the rest. He would take care there was no 
gross injustice to Edith—no actual tyranny, of 
course; he was bound to do that—but as for 
all the contemptible disputes—the petty, but 
intolerably stinging methods of proving animo- 
sity, in which women. are such adepts,. he would 
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be blind and deaf to them all—they should 
pass before him 


like the idle wind, 
Which he regarded not—.’ 





If Edith were not quite as happy at home as 
most young ladies, it would only be an addi- 
tional inducement to her to marry early, and 
Lady Frant’s pride would be implicated in her 
marrying well. 

But though Sir Edmund saw a great deal to 
which he judged it well to appear blind, there 
was still a great deal more which he really and 
truly did not see. Perhaps if he had known 
that Edith’s heart was becoming embit- 
tered, and her temper soured by the incessant 
persecution of her stepmother—that she had 
more than once been tempted to insane pro- 
jects of leaving his house—flying anywhere— 
anywhere in the wide world, rather than 
remain tnder that roof could he have 
known this, perhaps even his heart might have 
softened to her, and he might have interfered 
between his child, and the trials to which she 
was daily exposed. And had Edith believed 
that he loved her, such were the warmth and 
tenderness of her nature, that it would have 
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changed everything in her sight—she would 
have borne all patiently—hopefully. But she 
believed him to be not only indifferent to her 
happiness, but that his mind had been com- 
pletely poisoned against her by Lady Frant. 

It would be difficult to describe the species 
of petty torment to which this unfortunate 
girl was continually exposed from the three 
women to whom her unlucky fate had subjected 
her. Not one feeling had she in common with 
them ; not one spark of indulgence had they for 
her. If she escaped from the sharp rebukes and 
scrupulous particularities of Lady Frant, ever 
tenacious of her rights, and on the look out for 
some proof of presumption or disrespect, it was 
to fall under the yet sharper lash of Lady Eli- 
zabeth, whose mind and temper were as ungenial 
as her face—or to be subjected to the fretful irri- 
tability of the disappointed Lady Charlotte, 
who seemed unable toforgive othersfor being less 
unfortunate and more attractive than herself. 
Edith would sometimes look back to her child- 
hood, melancholy and monotonous as that had 
been, with something like regret. ‘Then at 
least, she had been at peace; her governess, 
old-fashioned and straight-laced as she had 
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been, had yet loved her in her way :— now, she 
had no human being to love, nor to be loved by. 
She was shut out from all human affection and 
sympathy ; like a helpless captive, hemmed in 
and, jealously guarded by three relentless 
fairies ! 

It was while her temper was thus becom- 
ing daily more soured, and her spirits more 
depressed by the trials to which she was 
exposed—trials, to which she was far from sub- 
mitting in the right spirit—that accident 
brought her acquainted with Lord Henry Ver- 
hon, a younger brother of the Marquis of 
Rona. She had met him occasionally in the 
London world, but it was not till they had 
passed a week together at Harristone Park, 
that anything like intimacy was established 
between them ;—and then it was, that a new 
hope suddenly entered into her heart, and life 
appeared to open for her afresh. 

Lord Henry Vernon was one of the most 
popular and agreeable of guardsmen ;—young, 
handsome, and singularly amiable, it was not 
surprising that everyone should have a good 
word to say for him. True, he had been some- 
what gay in his early youth ;—at least so it 


« 
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was reported ; but though he might be thought 

less and imprudent, or even tant soit peu extra- 
vagant, no one ever suspected him of a mean, 
a harsh, or a dishonorable action. His laugh- 
ing blue eyes were full of expression—his 
handsome mouth teemed with good humor, and 
there was something in his well-shaped brow 
and spirited évedlé glance, that indicated no 
mean capacity. What, however, was more 
observable in him than all, was the thorough- 
bred look—the quiet ease—the aristocracy of 
air and manner, if we may be allowed the 
expression, which, though it is very far from 
always accompanying association with good 
society (by which we mean really refined 
society), yet certainly is rarely met with out 
of its pale. Lord Henry Vernon looked just 
what he was—a soldier, and a perfect gentle- 
man. His brother officers spoke of him, as 
““such a good fellow ;”—by young ladies, he 
was said to be ‘‘the pleasantest partner in 
London,” and even the more worldly Mamas 
were apt to look with something more of favor 
on his handsome, animated countenance, than 
they were wont to bestow on that of younger 
sons in general with “‘next to nothing a year.” 

‘VOL. 1. D 
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In short, he was an acknowledged and uni- 
versal favorite ; and it can hardly be a matter 
of surprise that after a whole week’s companion- 
ship with him in a house in the courtry, Edith 
should all at once have made the discovery 
that she had unconsciously surrendered into 
his keeping 





that little part 
They call a heart— 


which in her case, had been so wholly unoccu- 
pied before. 

It was indeed a beautiful thing—the love of 
these two—springing up so fresh and pure 
amidst the coldness—the worldliness—and fri- 
volity by which they were surrounded. We will 
not pretend to say, indeed, that Edith was the 
first person Lord Henry had ever fancied. He 
was rather of a susceptible temperament, and 
had often been smitten (after a manner) by 
the charms of one or another of the Lady Eve- 
lyns, or Lady Clementinas with whom he was 
in the habit of associating. But this was the 
first time he had ever really and truly loved ; 
and perhaps the intoxication of so new a sen- 
sation was almost as great to him, as to the 
young and simple girl, who had pined all her 
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life for some object on which to lavish the trea- 
sures of as tender and true a heart, as ever: 
belonged to woman. Her happiness indeed, 
could scarcely be described. She had never 
imagined half the exquisite sensations that 
were crowded into the short space of an hour 
of his society. To see his most expressive 
eyes fixed upon her, and read with half a 
glance their eloquent language—to feel the 
lingering pressure of his hand, as trembling 
herself with irrepressible emotion, she timidly 
bade him good-night to love, in short, 
with all the fervor, the intensity of a heart 
utterly friendless and isolated before—and not 
only to love, but to feel herself beloved—this 
—this indeed was happiness—and_ happiness 
so intense as to be almost bewildering ! _ 





But sorrow and anxiety came too soon, to 
mar the first pure joy she had ever known. 
The sharp green eyes of her step-mother were 
not slow in detecting the existence of those 
feelings which she vainly strove to conceal 
from all, and more especially from her; and 
then it was that Edith for the first time 
learnt the real power of her tormentor. 
Wherever she went, those round eyes were 

D2 
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upon her; however she strove to elude their 
‘vigilance, they pursued her still. No sooner 
had she contrived by some dexterous maneuvre, 
to free herself for a short time from Lady 
Frant’s presence, than Lady Frant was sure to 
appear like her eyil genius, precisely at the 
most inopportune moment. This tyranny of 
Lady Frant’s, however, ended in, to a certain 
degree, defeating its own object, inasmuch as 
it brought about an explanation between the 
lovers sooner than it otherwise might have 
taken place. 

The day before the final dispersion of the 
Harristone party, an expedition had been 
arranged to view the remains of a Roman 
pavement in the neighbourhood, and Lord 
Henry and Edith had been among the eques- 
trians, whilst Lady Frant and Lady Elizabeth 
were for once safely bestowed in Lady Bel- 
harris’s britska. So happy an opportunity was 
not to be neglected, and our young lovers soon 
found themselves lingering far behind the rest, 
whilst in glowing accents he poured forth his 
tale of love, and she listened enraptured! And 
when the whole party re-assembled at the place 
of rendezvous, not even the peculiar scowl on 
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Lady Frant’s countenance, nor the sinister ex- 
pression of her eye had power to sadden or 
alarm the heart of Edith—that heart which 
was dancing in all the new and delicious secu- 
rity of acknowledged love. But bitter indeed, 
was the grief that succeeded. 

On their return to London, Sir Edmund was 
at once informed of Lord Henry’s proposal, 
and his refusal was unhesitatingly and indig- 
nantly pronounced. The notion of his daughter 
marrying a man who had literally next to no- 
thing besides his pay, was something too pre- 
posterous! She must be mad ever to have 
entertained the idea! Lord Henry was 
formally forbidden the house, and she was as 
formally desired to think of him no more. 

Then the spirits of the poor girl began to 
fail. She sank into a kind of hopeless apathy, 
from which neither taunts nor reproaches could 
arouse her. One feeling alone seemed to have 
taken possession of her mind—despair—joined 
to an intense and unmitigated aversion to her 
step-mother, whose influence she firmly be- 
lieved had induced the cruel decree so destruc- 
tive to her happiness. To this apathy suc- 
ceeded at length. sudden bursts of feeling, 
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during which she seemed almost like a person 
whose mind was giving way ;—and these were 
generally the consequence of some casual meet- 
ing with her lover, for it was impossible to 
avoid occasionally falling in with him in society, 
In short, it soon became apparent to the un- 
prejudiced mind of Sir Edmund that, however 
undesirable such a marriage might be, 1t must 
ultimately take place, if his daughter’s health 
and reason were to be preserved. She had 
already refused two unexceptionable offers with 
the most determined resolution, doggedly de- 
claring that no earthly power should compel 
her to marry any one but Lord Henry. 

When Sir Edmund was once fairly convinced 
that her happiness—perhaps even her life— 
depended on his no longer opposing her wishes, 
he formed his resolution, and, regardless of the 
indignant remonstrances of Lady Frant and 
her daughters, steadily adhered to it. Edith 
should take her own way, and earn her own 
experience. Her poverty, he inwardly acknow- 
ledged, would be less intolerable, whilst love 
still continued to shed its halo over all things ; 
and perhaps in time—though such a possibility 
he never even hinted at to. living mortal, his 
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interest might be able to procure for Lord 
Henry, whose politics inclined to the nght 
side, some appointment of a few hundreds 
a-year, which to him would be comparative 
affluence. In short, bad as it was, Sir Edmund 
felt 1t might have been even worse, and like a 
sensible man as he was, resigned himself to 
endure quietly what could not be prevented. 
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CHAPTER IV. 


Orlando. I prithee, who doth Time trot withal ? 


Rosalind. Marry! he trots hard with a young 
maid between the contract of her marriage and the day 
it is solemnised: if the interim be but a se’nnight, 
time’s pace is so hard that it seems the length of seven 


years. 
As You Lie Ir. 


Before the altar’s railing 
A bride and bridegroom stand. 
And lacy folds are veiling 
The loveliest in the land ; 
And every ear is trying, 
Whilst all beside is still, 
To hear the bride replying 
Her soft, but firm, I will. 
Mrs. Rosert DEERING. 


THREE weeks had elapsed, and preparations for 
the marriage were rapidly progressing. Under 
the influence of her happy love, Edith had 
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become an altered creature. For the first 
time in her life, the earnest affections of her 
heart were occupied ; the void that she had 
so painfully felt was filled up, and she expe- 
rienced that greatest of all earthly joys,—the 
certainty of making the happiness of the one 
she loved. To attempt to describe her devo- 
tion to that one, would indeed be vain. It 
was not love she felt fur him—it was a species 
of blind adoration, so to speak, which would 
unhesitatingly have sacrificed everything for 
the sake of its object-—-which could neither 
perceive a fault in that object, nor imagine 
the possibility of a change in itself—that kind 
of passion, in short, which, making a kaleido- 
scope of the human heart, has power to trans- 
form all things into endless varieties of sym- 
metry and beauty. 

Oh happy spring time of love! when the 
song of the birds, and the whisper of the trees, 
and the perfumed breath of the dewy flowers 
are all sweeter because of thee !—-when this 
cold world has suddenly acquired a new and 
strange charm from the light thou sheddest— 
when all that is noble, and pure, and aspiring, 
assumes a double glory from thy potent influ- 
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ence—when the heart is softened towards 
affliction because of thee, and ascends more 
trustingly to Heaven because thy spirit 
dwelleth there—when self is forgotten in the 
life of another, and the joy of the present is 
enhanced by the yet more glorious hope of 
the future !—oh Love, beautiful indeed in thy 
spring time, art thou! But alas! how soon 
even thy sweet light fades, and the Eden thou 
createst is too often changed into a desert ! 
Whilst Lord Henry was with her, nothing 
painful had power to affect Edith much, but 
there were moments during his absence, when 
her temper was tried almost beyond endurance. 
Her step-mother and sisters seemed resolved 
to enhance the joy of her approaching emanci- 
pation, by making the latter period of her 
thraldom as intolerable to her as_ possible. 
There was no species of petty tyranny to 
which they did not subject her. Did she ex- 
‘pect her lover at a stated hour, Lady Frant 
was sure to contrive some means by which she 
would be prevented from seeing him. She 
was either forced out in the carriage upon 
some pretence connected with her frousseau, 
or sent to entertain a party of visitors in the 
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drawing-room, who seemed determined never 
to go. Was she just comfortably seated by 
his side, in all that dear delight of discussing 
future plans which lovers know so well, the 
indefatigable Dowager was sure to stalk in 
and “owe it to herself” to state that some 
dress-maker was waiting who had not a mo- 
ment to spare—“ she must not be kept—such 
people’s time was precious—it was their bread, 
in fact—&e., &e., &c.” Had Edith privately, 
and she fondly believed, unknown to all the 
world, enjoined Lord Henry to come half-an- 
hour before the usual hour of assembling for 
dinner, and then cleverly dressed early in 
order to be ready to receive him, she was sure 
to find Lady Elizabeth established in the 
drawing-room before her, effectually preventing 
all chance of a téte-a-téte! Now Lady Eliza- 
beth was blessed with feelings of propriety of 
an unusually sensitive nature; she admitted 
the fact, and piqued herself upon it. ‘‘ No one 
knew,” she was wont to observe, “the martyr- 
dom that the most trifling infraction of delicacy 
in her presence occasioned her; and the suffer- 
ings she underwent during this very wild and 
foolish courtship, were of a kind that no one 
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but herself could by any means appreciate. 
The house had lost its pure charm—its atmo- 
sphere of decorous propriety. The laxity— 
she would even say the heense of lovers of the 
present day was really painful to witness— 
sitting squeezed up in corners where there was 
scarcely room for one, and eternally muttering 
in each other’s ears, secrets that it was no 
doubt much better should not be overheard 
generally. She felt a fearful amount of re- 
sponsibility on the present occasion. She 
owed it not only to her own pure self, but 
to her equally pure mother and sister, to keep 
a very strict watch over this pair of lovers, 
and as much as possible, by her countenance 
and manner, to express disapprobation of them 
and their proceedings. Why could not they 
carry on their courtship as she and Lord Foyle 
did theirs, with the same dignified delicacy 
of demeanor—the same beautiful decorum of 
feeling ? why ? but that they forgot what 
was due to themselves! That was at the bottom 
of all the faults of the present day! all were 
but the consequence of want of self-respect !” 
By Lady Charlotte, on the other hand, 
Edith and her lover were watched with a kind 
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of gloomy and concentrated. curiosity. So 
might she have been but for her exalted birth 
—so might she have been, had the Reverend 
‘Andrew been allowed to give free vent to his 
passion. Such devotion—such whispered pro- 
testations might have been hers, no less than 
Edith’s. 

One way or another, Edith was never free 
from the observation of three pair of rigid 
relentless eyes, incessantly fixed upon her. 
There was a strange peculiarity aboutthe Curran 
eye—it fascinated you like that of a serpent. 
It was cold, stony, and, (unlike a serpent’s) 
round; it lookedthrough you with its unwinking 
glance, and seemed to examine with a keen 
avidity the depths of your inmost soul—but it 
gave nothing in return. You saw nothing in 
it—you learnt nothing from it, save that it 
was relentlessly, untiringly, regarding you. 
Edith writhed under the infliction ; it irritated, 
whilst to a certain degree it cowed her ;—she 
could not comprehend Lord Henry’s utter 
indifference to it. He cared, for no eye on 
earth, save—as he sometimes told her—hers. 
Lady Frant might have that of a basilisk, and 
her daughters those of rattlesnakes, it was a 
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matter of perfect indifference to him! He 
defied them to fascinate him, or disturb him 
from his accustomed serenity. He had, in 
fact, one of those happy, genial tempers, that 
are like continual sunshine. [ll-humor, spite, 
and malice levelled at him, glanced off from 
him like the rain-drops from his own mackin- 
tosh. He hada half-implied propitiatory com- 
pliment for the high-mightiness of Lady Frant, 
a good-humored banter for Lady Elizabeth’s 
eternal carpet-work, and a rallying remark of 
one kind or another for the low spirits of Lady 
Charlotte ; and, somehow or other, what he 
said was never taken in bad part by the trio. 
It is true, that if shame, or some other feeling, 
induced them to put some constraint on their 
tongues in his presence, they amply indemni- 
fied themselves for it afterwards. Edith had 
to listen to every kind of ill-natured remark 
and inuendo respecting him, when his back 
was fairly turned, and she soon found that her 
best policy was to listen in silence, for any 
attempt to’stand up for him, was met by a tor- 
rent of words that fairly overwhelmed her. 
‘Tt was all for her good,” they were perpe- 
tually repeating—“it was right she should 
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know their opinions—the real truth ;—and 
then she could never reproach them with not 
having warned her in time.” It was upon the 
same benevolent principle that they never 
ceased to draw pictures, for her edification, of 
the utter destitution to which she would shortly 
be reduced—‘ a destitution not only wholly 
incompatible,” they declared, ‘ with anything 
like happmess, but equally so with love; for 
how could love exist where comfort was not ? 
Lord Henry might go on patiently, indeed, for 
a while, and bear with his miseries; but, like 
other men, he would weary of them at last, 
and go where comforts might be found, not to 
be commanded at home. He would live at his 
club—that was the inevitable result of such 
marriages !” 

In vain Edith pleaded her Seiectitiition to 
be inconceivably economical—to spend nothing 
whatever on herself; it was told her that “‘ she 
spoke in ignorance ;’—Lady Frant always 
added, “‘in presumption also.” How could 
she save, who had never learnt to deny herself 
one earthly thing—or economise, when she was 
ignorant of the price of the commonest articles 
of daily consumption? She would be at the 
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mercy of her servants, and they, of course, 
would be cheats! The result was clear. ‘‘ There 
was Lady Agnes Rockingham,” Lady Elizabeth 
would say, raising her knobby nose as she 
spoke—“ she was an instance: she married in 
defiance of her parents, had six children—of 
course—naturally—just what might be ex- 
pected! Well! her mother was actually 
obleeged to send her in a joint of mutton now 
and then, or she might have had to go without 
meat. And what did her husband do? Why! 
took to his club—could not stand the dirt, and 
the din, and the dullness, and the discomfort— 
of course not—couldn’t be expected of him !— 
He took to his club first, and then to gambling 
afterwards . 

“Oh, Elizabeth! that, at least, I am sure 
Harry will never do! he abhors gambling.” 

‘No doubt! no doubt—of course!—never- 
theless, he'll take to it, you'll see—he’ll be 
driven to it.” 

“Or, if he does not do that, he'll fall into 
bad health, and go off in a consumption,” sug- 
gested Lady Charlotte, shutting her eyes tight 
witha sort of gloomy decision that appeared 
to clench the matter ; ‘not uncommon aft all ! 
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That was the case with Sir John Besborough’s 
third brother—died of nothing but sheer 
poverty and bad living. Of course! It 
stands to reason. Men require something 
more stimulating—more nourishing than hashes 
and stews, and that sort of thing. Now it is 
evident to me that Lord Henry is far from 
strong—no stamina at all. He'll fall into bad 
health, you'll see, and go into a rapid decline. 
A most consumptive family, I’m told.” 

‘‘ He’s more likely to go into prison, I ima- 
gine,” Lady Frant would croak out from the 
secretary where she was what she called 
‘“transacting business,”——“‘ with his nonsen- 
sical notions—his talk about his gun, and his 
sport, and his what not. What business has 
he with a gun at all, I should be glad to know. 
For my part, I expect to hear of his being 
safely lodged in the Queen’s Bench before 
long.” 

After encouraging conversations such as 
these, it can scarcely be a matter of wonder 
that poor Edith should sometimes retire to her 
own room, and indulge in the relief of a few 
natural tears. It is true she did not believe 
all that the three amiable Gorgons thought 
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proper to assert for her edification; but she 
did believe that there was some truth in what 
they said—some danger that her Harry, gay, 
brilliant, recherché as he was now, might one 
day grow weary of poverty, and of her. 
And if this should happen—if she should lose 
his affection, how should she ever survive it? 
Alas! that the want of that contemptible thing, 
money—the miserable lack of gold—should 
have such power to influence the happiness of 
two human beings who so dearly loved one 
another ! 

Sometimes she tormented herself with plans 
for making money, which one after another 
were discarded as utterly absurd and impracti- 
cable. What was there indeed, that one in 
her position could do? nothing! absolutely 
nothing but save /———and save she would, as 
no one ever saved before. For herself, she 
felt she could live upon a crust, if she might 
but retain his affection: that was the only 
thmg worth a thought—the only thing worth 
living for. 

Lady Frant was often heard to observe about 
this time “‘that her life was a burthen to her on 
account of the trouble and responsibility of 
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Miss Harpur’s trousseau. She made herself a 
perfect slave to it—going out day after day, 
comparing, examining, bargaining, combining, 
until she could truly say that she had scarcely 
a leg to stand upon.” Her friends listened 
admiringly, and declared it was beautiful to 
see her devotion to her step-daughter-—— 
“Miss Harpur must feel it deeply.” Miss 
Harpur did feel it; but alas! not always with 
the gratitude that seemed to be expected. 
There were certain annoyances and trials of 
temper connected even with this trousseau 
which were not always easy to bear. It was 
Irritating to be continually asked for an 
opinion, and to find the direct contrary in- 
variably acted upon—to have everything most 
frightful and most common forced upon her, 
on the plea that it was ‘‘ most serviceable 
under her circumstances,’ and to listen to 
such speeches as the following, in the pre- 
sence of the shopman,—“ There is no use in 
unrolling that, P’m obleeged to you very 
handsome, very———but too good—too expen-' 
sive for us. We want something stout, and 
strong, and fit for common, hard, wear and 
tear,” with a jerk of angry emphasis at’ each. 
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word, like so many pulls at the stuff to test its 
strength; “something homely, in short, that 
will last. We can’t afford show of any kind— 
nothing at all smart.” 

‘But I must have some handsome dresses, 
Lady Frant...... ‘ 

‘‘ Handsome dresses! for what purpose, 
pray? What can you possibly want with 
handsome dresses on five hundred a-year ? 
You will be asking for diamonds next.” 

‘‘T shall have to pay several visits, especially 
at first. All Harry’s relations will, of course, 
ask us... . ” 

“Y should think Lord Henry’s relations 
would have too much good sense and good 
judgment, to wish you to spend your money 
on fine clothes, or on cabs but whether 
they would or would not, 1 know too well 
what is due to myself to be a party to encou- 
raging your foolish whims. Plain, stout, ser- 
viceable clothing is the only kind of thing 
fitting for a young woman who marries as you 
do—the only thing your husband has a right 
to expect with you. We will take that dark 
gingham, if you please, and the twilled cottons; 
and now obleege me by showing me the. cot- 
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ton—hem—the—cotton—stockings. A good,. 
strong, serviceable make, if you please 

Another time it was—‘“ Edith, you had 
better step across the park with your maid, 
and match that ribbon before luncheon— 
eleven yards and three-quarters, Mrs. Drake 
said. As you will have to do without a car- 
riage in future, you had better accustom your- 
self to trust to your own legs now.” 

Or,—‘ Edith, I will not invite you to take 
soup, beause it strikes me that it is a luxury 
you had better learn to forego. It will be out 
of the question for you, in future, of course, 
with your means, and it is- high time you 
should begin to practise a little self-control— 
Twould even say—a little self-denial. You will 
have occasion for both, Heaven knows i 

But now the bridal presents began to pour 
in from all quarters, varying in their degrees 
of utility, but all of course infinitely less valu- 
able than if Edith had been about to marry a 
man of ten thousand a-year, and had stood in’ 
need of none at all. Lady Frant’s indignation 
was extreme at certain showy ornaments which 
were among the cadeauz, and which she de- 
clared to. be “altogether out of place and. 
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keeping under the circumstances,” whilst one 
dozen of silver spoons and forks, which were 
presented by a poor cousin of Lord Henry’s, 
were pronounced by her to be “‘a really sensi- 
ble present, only it was a pity they were not 
plated, and three or four dozen of them in- 
stead—it would have been vastly more judi- 
cious and more suitable.” Her own wedding 
gift consisted in an old travelling chariot, 
which had been of her possession a greater 
number of years than she thought proper to 
mention, and which she had long since ceased 
to use herself, but which she had now done up 
afresh, and painted with the Vernon arms; 
by which means she contrived at next #6 no 
cost to make the young people a present’ use- 
less enough to them, but sounding very grand 
for her, though what was its actual worth, we 
will not pause to enquire. 

Sir Edmund on the o*“4er hand, whose doings 
generally exceeded his promises, bought no- 
thing for his daughter, but presented her with 
a couple of hundred pounds to lay. out after 
her own fancy, and she very wisely preferred 
to reserve this sum for furnishing and other 
expenses, as well as to meet the awful desti- 
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tution with which she was threatened -on all 
sides. 

The presents generally were to the last de- 
gree provoking. It was a pity, Edith thought, 
that there could not be a meeting of the rela- 
tions, Lord Henry in the chair—to take into 
consideration the various essential things of 
which he and she stood so much in want, and 
adopt a series of resolutions as to which of 
these each person should decide on giving— 
then the remarkable affluence of ornamental 
workboxes might have been avoided, as well as 
the crowd of inkstands, paper-cutters, port- 
folios, and books of common prayer, many of 
which were bound in a very uncommon manh- 
ner., Doubtless one footstool, worked with 
bright flowers, might have its advantages, but 
three were really more than were needed, and 
perhaps a single bridal pincushion embroidered 
in floss silks would have sufficed. If papier 
mache articles could have ensured happiness, 
Edith would have been blessed, and in ormolu 
caskets, in smart penwipers and envelope cases 
she was indeed rich. Perhaps she might have . 
thought that for purposes of correspondence, 
a.few envelopes themselves as well as sundry 
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packets of writing-paper, would have been 
more useful, and it might have occurred to her 
to wish that the caskets were not empty, or 
that she possessed something valuable herself 
wherewith to fill them So also, when the 
remarkable number of purses and porte-mon- 
naies of different kinds, sizes, and languages, 
poured in upon her from all quarters, she 
might be guilty of wishing that she had rather 
more of “or, argent,” and “billets de banque” 
to put into the little receptacles so cleverly 
contrived for the purpose! But wishing, alas! 
however thoroughly done, was never yet known 
to fill one empty purse, and she was fain to 
console herself for the very void state of hers, 
by their number and their elegance. 

It is a curious custom of the present en- 
lightened age, when people are hopelessly poor, 
to overwhelm them with Cupids—perhaps as a 
delicate hint that Love is to make amends for 
the want of all besides. Edith had a perfect 
crowd of these chubby little gentlemen ; they 
supported her screens, they looked pensively 
down into her workboxes, they lent their wings 
for all sorts of anomalous purposes, converted 
their quivers into lucifex-boxes, and even .con- 
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descended to make their heads the receptacles 
for ink. They rolled wheel-barrows—bent 
under globes, and sat cross-legged and studious 
before clocks with books on their knees ;—in 
short—there was nothing they did not do 
——these willing -to-make-themselves- generally- 
useful-Cupids-of-all-work ! Happy indeed would 
Edith, be, if hereafter she should find any real 
servants as little disposed to make difficulties 
about any thing. 

About this time “ my son’s wife, poor little 
soul,” got herself into sad disgrace with her tre- 
mendous mother-in-law, by presenting Edith 
with an exquisite little breakfast set in pink 
Sévres china, costing we will not betray 
what. After this heinous offence, she suddenly 
fell from ‘‘ My son’s wife, poor little soul,” to 
““my daughter-in-law, silly little goose,” and 
so continued for many a day after! Yet this 
present was a sacrifice, it had cost her something 
to make. She had longed for it for her own bou- 
doir ever since she first saw it last year—had 
gone to look at it each time she had come to 
London, and had taken up every one of its 
component parts scores of times, turning, and 
examining, and admiring them as only a person. 

VOL. I. E 
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really fond of china will do ;—but when Edith’s 
marriage was declared, she had at once deter- 
mined they should be hers. Edith would be 
enchanted with them—they would be such an 
ornament to her sitting-room, and she was not 
likely to be overburdened with presents of 
Sévres china. Poor Julia! could she have 
heard but one hundredth part of the bitter 
speeches that were made over each separate 
cup and saucer, how would she have regretted 
her sacrifice ! 

But now the long-expected all-important 
day arrived; and at Lady Frant’s all was 
bustle and preparation. Edith was up almost 
as soon as the servants; she had passed a 
restless and feverish night, and she felt doubt- 
ful whether she were still dreaming, or really 
awake, and gazing on the rising sun that was 
to behold her a wedded wife. She wondered 
whether there were many brides like her— 
many daughters about to leave the paternal 
home with feelings such as hers. On this last 
morning of her stay, she was conscious of but 
one sensation—fear—fear, lest some unforeseen 
occurrence, some terrible disaster should inter- 
pose between herself and the completion of her 
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happiness—yet even whilst absorbed in this 
apprehension, she was still conscious of an 
unusual tension of her faculties, a singular 
acuteness of observation. Not the most trivial 
circumstance escaped her, yet all seemed 
to be passing by like a dream ;—a dream that 
often and often in after years recurred to her 
with strange particularity. 

She saw the houses on the opposite side of 
the street, on which, so many a time she had 
gazed through blinding tears—the slipshod 
maids coming out to clean the steps at the 
open doors, and pausing every now and then 
to stare listlessly down the street;—-she saw the 
rumbling cab, laden with heavy boxes, bearing 
some early traveller to the railroad, and the 
solitary pedestrian gliding along in the cool 
morning air—within, she saw all the old fami- 
liar ‘objects, remembered from her earliest 
childhood—the little sofa bed, the old, old 
mahogany wardrobe, the shabby hanging book- 
cases, those worn-out friends, bearing still the 
well-thumbed lesson books—the treasured litho- 
graph of her mother over the chimney-piece— 
she saw Lady Frant come and go, more than 
usually important, and authoritatively direct- 

E2 
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ing about the packing of her imperials—she 
noted every article of her dress and that of 
her daughters, as the three stood criticising her 
own bridal costume, and scolding her maid for 
having uncovered it too soon—she saw it all, 
yet to her own feelings she seemed to be dream- 
ing all these things. 

The hours drew on, however; the bustle in- 
creased; and, in due time, she found herself 
transported through that little side door into 
St. George’s Church, which has witnessed so 
many a trembling entrance, and agitated exit; 
and there, in the presence of some of the most 
wealthy, as well as the most distinguished of 
the gay world, 

6 nnn & HOble crew, 

Of lords and ladies, 

Which with their presence fayre, the place much 

beautifyed,’ | 

who, even whilst admiring the rare loveliness 
of the bride, and the manly form and hand- 
some features of the bridegroom, still sighed 
and moralised over the infatuation of such a 
match—was she united to the lover of her 
choice—the man whose smile she valued 
beyond all riches. What a trarsformatiii in 
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one short half hour! From the. fearful, anx- 
ious, dependent girl, subject to the caprices of 
a tyrannical stepmother, she was suddenly . 
metamorphosed into the proud and happy wife 
of one who adored her—free, for the first time 
free! with no will to bend to, but the will of a 
lover who cared only for hers! She was inde- 
pendent at last—she could meet the eye of 
Lady Frant now, and fearlessly respond to its 
glance. Lady Frant’s power was over—her 
‘occupation gone.’ 

Yet in these first moments of pure delight, 
her heart was more full of gentleness, of for- 
giveness, and indulgence, than it had been for 
many a long day before. She had good will 
and friendly feeling for all the world, and 
charity even for Lady Frant. Happiness is a 
wonderful softener of all generous natures. 

Perhaps there seldom was a handsomer— 
certainly never a happier pair united within 
those walls. As they drove away, followed by 
the cheers of the crowd, ever ready to raise 
their voices in honor of beauty—-what was 
their poverty to them? What the half-sup- 
pressed sneer that had hovered on the counte- 
nances of some around them, as the words— 

E 3 
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‘With all my worldly goods I thee endow,’ 
had sounded distinctly through the silence? 
They thought not of worldly goods; they had 
love, youthful, fervent, impassioned,—and that 
is something better while it lasts. 

We will not dwell on the entertainment that 
followed, nor attempt to describe the “‘ majestic 
presence” of Lady Frant, nor the graceful 
urbanity of her two daughters. Suffice it to 
say, that the breakfast was pronounced “‘ per- 
fect in its arrangements” (how could it be 
otherwise, when she was the arranger?) the 
usual quantity of champagne was drunk, and 
the usual number of toasts given, whilst the 
speeches were perhaps rather better than is 
commonly the case on such occasions, Sir 
Edmund’s—calm, admirably-expressed, and 
touching in its dignified simplicity, commanded 
universal admiration; Lord Harry’s won all 
hearts by its frank and hearty kindliness, and 
tone of undisguised happiness; Lord Frant’s 
had at least the merit of brevity, if it had no 
other; and if some of the party thought Lord 
Foyle’s a bore, and wondered when he would. 
end the stuttering pointless harangue which it 
as somewhwat difficult to catch, and: still more 
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to follow, there were two people present at 
least, who seemed very thoroughly to enjoy 
_and appreciate its eloquence, and those were 
his neighbour, Lady Ehzabeth Curran—and 
himself. She indeed, assured him that nothing 
that day had given her half the unmixed delight 
that this speech of his had done, and perhaps 
she spoke the truth; for his making it at all, 
might seem a proof of the interest he took in 
the affairs of her family—an interest she might 
fairly flatter herself was felt only for her sake ; 
and who could say that one wedding might not 
give rise to another? 

But the toasts were drunk, the speeches 
over; and that tedious pause had succeeded, 
when people who wish to “‘see the bride 
off,” wander restlessly about from room to 
room, not knowing exactly how to spend 
the weary interval, discussing in under-tones 
the ‘‘ prospects” of the newly-married pair, 
wondering how on earth they are to “ get on 
at all upon such an income,” and wishing that 
at any.rate the bride would be rather more 
expeditious in her preparations for departure 
now. At length the ancient travelling chariot 
drives to the door with tremendous impetus 
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(tremendous indeed, if its age could but be 
known), ang like some of those elégantes perhaps 
looking on—painted, and polished, and made up 
to appear almost handsome at a distance—cer- 
tainly, anything but the battered and used-up 
thing it really is ; then there is a whisper 
that the bride is just ready—coming down 
immediately—people rush to the windows and 
balcony, and every eye in the surrounding 
houses is intently fixed on the brilliant groups 
that swarm and mingle in a thousand varying 
hues, making quite a gay parterre of that dull 
balcony of Lady Frant’s. There is a pause of 
expectation—of suspense—then a movement 
among the servants about the door, and the 
lady’s-maid appears, and is helped into the 
rumble, looking flushed and excited, and very 
much as if she had just been partaking of a 
toast herself. She is no sooner fairly seated, 
and her various small parcels handed to her, 
than a low murmur arises, which gradually 
spreads—the crowd around the door separates 
once again, this time more rapidly than before 
——there is a hush—and in another moment Sir 
Edmund, pale, but calm and dignified, is seen 
leading his daughter down the steps— 
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- and she 
As faire Aurora in her purple pall 
Out of the East the dawning day doth call, 
So forth she comes—her brightness brode doth blaze, 
The heaps of people, thronging in the hall, 
Doe ride each other, upon her to gaze : 
So forth she comes, and to her coche doth clyme.” 


The bridegroom follows—how happy, how 
noble he looks! She may well be proud of 
him, beautiful though she is! Blessings on 
them both for a handsome couple! 

A cordial shake of Sir Edmund’s hand—a 
smile and a nod to the friends on the steps—a 
good-humored glance at the sea of strange faces 
all smiling around—and Lord Henry is in the 
carriage. The door is shut—there is a deaf- 
ening, universal cheer, and with a sudden 
start, and two or three desperate plunges, they 
are off! ...... The newly-married pair 
have departed. 


+ 
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CHAPTER V. 


Le Chancelier Thomas More compare assez brutale- 
ment un homme qui se marie 4 un imbécille mettant la 
main dans un sac, pour en tirer une anguille, qui s’y 
trouve seule avec une centaine de vipéres. “Il y a cent 
contre un & parier, ajoute til, que c’est une vipeére 
qu'il prendra.” Un autre Chancelier du méme pays, 
Bacon, énonce une opinion directement contraire, et 
prétend qu'il y a, tout au plus, dans le sac de mariage, 
une vipére contre cent anguilles. 

L’HERMITE DE LA CHAussEE D’ANTIN. 


-I desire better acquaintance— 
- Front her—board her—assail her— 
‘ Twetrry Nigut. 


Throygh long, long years to seek—to strive—to yearn 
For human love, and never quench that thirst— 
Mrs. HEMaNs. 


READER! such marriages as the one we have 
described, are occurring every day——but who 
among us appreciates their importance ? 
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A marriage! In general it seems to occa- 
sion nothing but gaiety and rejoicing—little is 
thought of the mighty responsibility incurred 
by those two beings who from the altar have 
become one—sharers alike in every joy and 
sorrow—dependent on each other henceforward 
for daily, hourly comfort—companions through 
Time |—it is to be hoped, through Eternity also. 

To me, I confess, a wedding is not only a 
solemn—but frequently a mournful spectacle— 
mournful in exact proportion to the careless- 
ness—the utter want of serious reflection with 
which it is too often accompanied. Never 
more shall those two beings, now joined to- 
gether, meet in the same spot for the same 
purpose before either can plight their 
troth again, Death, the grim spectre, must 
have stepped between, and claimed one for 
himself. Till fe divides, nothing can dissolve 
the bond that binds them. No voice but her 
husband's may henceforward whisper love in 
the ears of that fair bride, which perchance 
may have been too open to the flattering tale 
from many an idle tongue—henceforward she 
must look to him—and he alone must support 
her along the difficult path of life. 
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But will his support never fail? He loves 
her now—will his love endure? She has 
given him her most precious gifts—her youth, 
her beauty, her hopeful and happy heart 
will these avail her to preserve his affection, or 
will that affection decay with the inevitable 
decay of her loveliness, and leave carelessness 
and indifference behind?..... She, too! 
Will the gentle smile, that, hovering upon her 
lips, gladdens him now—that first won her his 
heart, shine upon him ever, making his home 
a pleasant place, and the visions of his youth 
no idle dreams—or will harsh tempers, and 
sour looks, and bitter inuendoes desecrate the 
temple of his hearth, and scare away his peace- 
ful household gods? ... Alas! who can tell? 
But few—very few marriages are there into 
which no disappointment enters; no 





‘Trail of the serpent covers the flowers.’ 


Too often by the domestic hearth, instead 
of the graceful, loving, cheerful presence that 
should abide there, crouches a fiend—sullen, 
selfish, morose—double-faced, perhaps, and 
double-tongued ; all smoothness to the outward 
world, all gloom and discontent within—mak- 
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ing of that spot that should echo to nothing 
but soft words, and genial confidences, and 
silvery laughter, a scene of silent gloom, or 
harsh complaint, or, harsher yet, reproach. 
Then, the golden links so fondly riveted awhile 
ago become an iron chain—cold—relentless— 
hated. spurned at by weak and wounded 
hands that cannot succeed in rending it—that 
end at length by folding wearily under its 
weight. 

But reverse the picture. What felicity on 
this earth can equal that of a really happy 
marriage ?—the confiding love of two beings 
made one—whose hearts are but a reflection 
of one another—-whose objects, aspirations, 
prayers, are the same—who, hand-in-hand, 
pursue their path through life, he, the guide 
and support, she, the gentle beguiler of the 
way— ‘taking sweet counsel together, and 
walking in the house of God as friends ’—>pil- 
grims to the same bright land, where they 
hope to meet again? What can equal the hap- 
piness of such a marriage ? 

Reflections such as these were passing 
through the mind of one unobserved and 
silent spectator of the animated scene we have 
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described in the previous chapter. The bal- 
cony of the next house to Sir Edmund Har- 
pur’s was crowded with ladies, whom a wed- 
ding next door had attracted, and who had 
been watching there for some time, in order 
to witness the feparture of the newly-married 
couple. One of these stood somewhat apart 
from the rest, in an attitude of melancholy 
abstraction, apparently unheeded by any one. 
Her eyes were intently fixed upon the scene 
below, but a careful observer might have seen 
that through the large tears that hung sus- 
pended to their fringes, delaying, as it were, 
to fall, her sight must have been considerably, 
if not altogether obscured. By a hasty gesture, 
however, she soon brushed away these drops, 
at the same time casting a timid glance around, 
as though fearful of notice. But no one heeded 
her; al eyes were fixed upon the scene below, 
and she resumed her former attitude, which 
was one of peculiar despondency. 

- The countenance of this girl was pale— 
almost wan, and it had a look of care seldom 
seen in one so young. The features were 
chiselled with exquisite delicacy, but somewhat 
shrunken, as though sickness or suffering of some 
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kind had preyed upon her; the eyes were 
large and benignant, and of that soft dark 
grey which in particular lights looks almost 
black, yet sometimes might be taken for 
deepest blue. The eyelashes were of great 
length; and across her broad, smooth, intel- 
lectual brow, her dark brown hair was parted 
simply, under the plain and somewhat shabby 
straw bonnet, whose strings, untied, disclosed 
her slender and graceful throat. There was a 
look of suffering about this girl, strange and 
almost terrible; either her body or her mind 
was strangely ill at ease. 
‘She looked too thoughtful for her years, 
Its shell the spirit wore— 

Yet, in spite of all, she was singularly 
beautiful; you could not look upon her 
without wishing to look again. Her eyes 
haunted you—there was something so pene- 
trating in the liquid lustre of their gaze, 
something so spiritual and tender in the hight 
of their irids. She was tall; but a certain 
indolent grace characterised her every move- 
ment, as evidently unconscious and untaught, 
as it would be impossible to imitate or describe. 
As she now rested her fair modelled hand on 
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the balustrade, and pressed slightly forwards 
to catch a sight of the bride, who was at that 
moment descending the steps, her countenance, 
her whole attitude were lovely, despite of the 
almost sordid shabbiness of her attire. But 
as she caught a hasty glimpse of Edith’s bean- 
tiful face, her eyes once more filled with tears. 
Was it that she envied the happiness of that fair 
bride, or that some sad recollection suddenly 
obtruded itself? Whatever it were, as the 
carriage drove off, the delicate colour that had 
risen to her cheeks gradually subsided, leaving 
them of an ashy paleness, and she watched it 
with earnest but melancholy eyes till it was 
out of sight. 

“Who are those?” inquired a youthful 
voice on Lady Frant’s balcony. 

“‘ Those,” replied Lady Elizabeth Curran’s 
deep masculine tones, “those are some people 
named Thompson—nobodies, who have done 
everything short of leaving their cards here, to 
scrape acquaintance with us. They drop 
things purposely over that partition wall, that 
we may be obleeged to pick them up; they 
hope we are not disturbed by the music which 
they play on purpose, and beg to know if we 
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would object to their moving their piano to 
the front drawing room instead of the back. 
You cannot conceive how they have persecuted 
us, to obleege us to know them.” 

‘“ And has it not succeeded ?” 

“Ofcourse not. Mammaisa famous person 
for that kind of thing—no pushing answers 
with her. She can put on a look that would 
awe the most confident; I defy any one to 
stand it.” 

“Tshould think so. I can quite imagine... .” 

‘But the impertinence of these people, and 
their pertinacity! no sooner repulsed in one 
way, than they begin again in another !” 

‘‘ That one who is going In now at the 
window looks too ill to be pushing. What a 
sweet face! Is she consumptive ?” 

“T dare say—consumptive or dying, for 
aught I know—or care.” 

‘Oh! Lady Elizabeth! you are so severe, 
I shall be quite afraid of you 

‘“‘ But the best thing is, that that girl did 
achieve getting acquainted with Edith, who 
never had any proper dignity or self-respect in 
her life. They used to talk to one another 
over that parapet for hours. I always told 
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Edith how culpable she was to make acquaint- 
ance with such vulgars, but she is self-willed, 
you know, and would do as she chose.” 

‘TI think Mamma is looking for me to go 
away. Yes! I see she is———I must wish you 
good bye.” 

‘““Good bye—good bye! Ah! everyone is 
going—a general move all at once. How dull 
we shall be when this is over.” 

In less than half-an-hour it was over; every- 
one had taken their departure, and Lady 
Frant, sweeping up the stairs with her train 
after her, (she always wore trains—they added 
to the imposing dignity of her appearance,) 
told ‘‘the girls,” as by a figure of speech she 
called her daughters, to come into her dressing 
room, that they might talk it all over whilst 
she rested after her exertions. 

Reader ! wouldst thou behold the trio? 
Lady Frant is in her dressing-gown and slippers, 
reclining in her arm-chair, divested of train, 
mantle, and accompaniments, a tall, shapeless, 
gaunt skeleton, very unlike the stately, yet 
undulating Lady Frant of the drawing-room, 


‘ Whose measured step 
seems to say, give place— | 
-Tamall aplender, dignity, and grace—’ 
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Lady Elizabeth is sitting near her with a 
small oval mirror in her hand, in which she is 
minutely surveying her own visage, and at 
the same time descanting somewhat freely upon 
certain other visages that have but lately 
taken their departure ;—and Lady Charlotte, 
very low indeed, and more sour-looking even 
than usual, is arranging and re-arranging at a 
distance, the bows on her wedding bonnet, and 
every time she says something particularly acid, 
or makes some insinuation more than usually 
bitter, she suits the action to the word, and sticks 
in a pin with peculiar vehemence, as though 
really flattering herself she were operating per- 
sonally upon the victims she stabs with her 
tongue. 

I should be sorry to admit my readers to 
the secrets of the conversation that followed, 
which began by Lady Frant observing with a 
significant movement of her long bony fingers 
towards the handsome china basin and jug, 
that she washed her hands of Edith from this 
time, and should now breathe freely. As her 
ladyship had never appeared to find much dif- 
ficulty in that important process previously, we 
may conclude this to be a mere trope or figure 
of speech, as were possibly also sundry’ other 
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remarks that followed, about the effect upon 
her health of her late shopping exertions, 
which, she observed, would materially shorten 
her existence. A very spirited attack on 
Edith’s personal appearance, her character and | 
conduct, next followed, in which all three most 
cordially jomed; glancing off at length, through 
the medium of the Sévres breakfast-service, to 
‘“‘my son's wife, poor senseless little soul,” who 
got herself into worse odour than ever to-day, 
by wearing an India shawl that must have 
cost a perfect mint, and a splendid enamel 
bracelet, price equally unknown ; and by con- 
tumaciously and impertinently resisting all 
attempts to discover how and whence the said 
articles were procured. This naturally led to 
the subject of dress generally, which afforded 
an opportunity for the indiscriminate cutting- 
up of every costume that had been worn that 
day——-their own excepted ;—so that when Gill, 
Lady Frant’s maid, appeared at five o'clock 
with the three cups of tea, in which the ladies 
delighted to indulge at that hour, she found 
them in a state of the most perfect physical as 
well as mental enjoyment. In this happy condi- 
tion we will leave them, and take the opportunity 
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of introducing our readers to something of the 
history of their next-door neighbours. 

Mrs. William Thompson was the widow of a 
country squire, of somewhat obscure family, 
who had left her on the whole, very tolerably 
provided for. She had three daughters, the 
two elder of whom were grown up, and the 
third within a few years of being so. These 
young ladies, who, as well as their mamma, 
were short, fat, and singularly common looking, 
were completely absorbed in one overwhelming 
wish—that of obtaining an entrance into what 
is called fashionable society, within the outer- 
most pale of whose enchanted circle they had 
never yet, so much as placed their feet. They 
lived—they moved—they acted but for this 
object—it was never lost sight of by them for 
an instant. The pertinacity of Mrs. Thompson 
was, as Lady Elizabeth had observed, truly 
astonishing: it was impossible to discourage 
her—to put her down. Did she receive a 
rebuff in one direction which irresistibly drove 
her back, presently she was seen advancing in 
another—eager, and unabashed as ever. She 
had that imperturbable assurance which is born 
‘with some people, and which is rarely, if ever, 
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acquired. ‘Her two elder daughters were coun- 
terparts of herself—as ambitious, as vulgar, 
only, perhaps, somewhat less pushing. Such 
were Lady Frant’s next-door neighbours, who 
had made up their minds, by hook or by crook, 
to know her, and whom she was equally deter- 
mined, by no means, to know. 

This singular kind of contention had been 
going on for some time between the rival par- 
ties, but hitherto the advantage had been 
wholly on the side of Lady Frant. For though 
Mrs. Thompson had“ hoped” over the partition- 
wall of the balcony, “‘that her youngest daugh- 
ter’s practising did not disturb her ladyship,” 
offering to alter the hour of their lessons to any 
other that would be more convenient; and, 
though Lady Frant had declined all such offers 
with distant hauteur, yet, if she met her officious 
neighbour out of doors, the only notice she con- 
descended to take of her reiterated bows was a 
prolonged and steady stare, which would effec- 
tually have put a stop to such advances for the 
future, with any other individual but Mrs. 
Thompson. Up to this time, therefore, that 
lady could not be said to have gained the 
smallest advantage over her adversary. But 
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though unsuccessful hitherto, she. was by no- 
means vanquished. Hers was a spirit that 
could not be daunted, and it remains to be 
seen how far her perseverance was destined to 
prove successful in the end. 

Besides her own daughters, she had a dis- 
tant relation living in the house—an orphan, 
entirely dependent upon her for protection and 
support. Marie Montgomerie had never known 
the tenderness of a parent, for her father had 
died few a months before her birth, and her 
mother, a Frenchwoman, very shortly: after. 
Her early years had been spent under the roof 
of an invalid aunt; and when this relation 
sank at last under a complication of diseases, 
the orphan would have been left utterly desti- 
tute, had not Mrs. Thompson consented (though 
not without reluctance), to stand between her 
and absolute want. But though she had done 
thus much—though she had afforded her bread 
and a home, there her generosity had ended. 
All the miseries of dependence this poor girl 
had tasted in their bitterest severity. No 
expression of kindness had gladdened herears— 
no look of affection had brought balm to her 
_heart—in the midst of cold and unsympathising 
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hearts she was utterly alone. In this house, 
where she was perpetually reminded that she 
lived, as it were, on sufferance, she was treated 
with far less consideration than the very ser- 
vants, for they, at least, had a right to the 
food they ate, whilst she was never allowed to 
forget that hers was the bread of charity. Her 
feelings were trodden upon; her pride—such 
pride as had survived the humiliation of years, 
was wounded at every turn. Aer feelings! 
what right had she 'to such? what were the 
feelings, the sensibilities of a beggar ? 

Ah! what can compensate for the crushing of 
those sweet and holy instincts which form the 
chief solace of this chequered life? What will 
be the reckoning one day of those who have been 
guilty of this moral destruction—this blighting 
in the bud of the loveliest flowers that human 
nature bears—its sympathies and its affections? 
There are punishments enough for those who 
wound or destroy the body;—will there be 
none for the yet sterner tyrants who stab 
and crush the far more noble spirit, rending 
asunder, as it were, all those divine affections 
which are as so many links between it and its 
Creator ? 
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There had been a remarkable similarity be- 
tween the childhood of Marie Montgomerie 
and that of Edith Harpur. Both had grown 
up, as it were, alone, and entirely without 
sympathy ;—both had suffered for want of 
that tender and fostering love so peculiarly 
necessary to the young —both had had every 
outward manifestation of feeling repressed, and 
every natural passion driven forcibly inward. 
Their hearts had been made to prey upon them- 
selves. But the effect upon the two had been 
strangely different. Edith’s affections had been 
crushed, but not her pride: though not an ob- 
ject of tenderness or solicitude to those around 
her, she was still in every respect, and felt her- 
self to be, their equal. To her, might with 
peculiar appropriateness have been applied the 
words of an unrivalled author, who says :— 

‘Our feelings, especially in youth, resemble 
that leaf, which in some old traveller, is 
described as expanding itself to warmth, but 
when chilled, not only shrinking and closing, 
but presenting to the spectator thorns which 
had lain poheeaed upon the opposite side of a 
before 

Edith opposed rebellion to harshness— 


vor. 1 F 
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and returned tyranny with hatred—the thorns 
of her character manifested themselves on 
all occasions when she was either attacked 
or chilled. Her spirit rose, and rose again, 
after each conflict with her persecutors—bend- 
ing only where powerful self-interest interposed. 

Marie’s gentler nature, on the contrary, 
humbled from infancy by those who were im- 
measurably her inferiors both in intellect and 
moral worth, accepted humiliation as her por- 
tion ; and though she writhed under it, still she 
never attempted to resist. A beautiful spirit 
of patience and resignation had grown out of 
the trials to which this girl had been subjected ; 
and above all, an infinite desire to lessen for 
others that suffering of which she had had so 
bitter a taste herself. 

-mild, suffering, and serene, 
_ Attention through the day, her duties claimed 
And to be useful, as resigned, she aimed— 
nor vainly seemed t’expect, 
Pity for grief, or pardon for neglect.’ 


Her health was weak; but without positive 
disease ; consequently the languor of which she 
never complained, met with neither attention 
nor pity from her unsympathising relations ; 
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but there were moments when thg sensations 
of. increasing debility of which she was con- 
scious, made her look forward with feelings of 
strange longing to that rest, which might not 
be far distant. 

The chief characteristic of Marie’s disposi- 
tion—its distinguishing feature, was unselfish- 
ness—the most self-denying disinterestedness 
of thought and feeling. She would have sacri- 
ficed herself at any time for another ;,it would 
have been natural to her to do so. Suffering 
had softened, not embittered her heart; the 
anguish she had felt she would willingly spare 
others. She had ever more pity for her fellow- 
creatures, than for herself; this was shown in 
her intercourse, if intercourse such slight and 
almost stolen communication could be called, 
with Edith. She listened to the hurried recital 
of her trials, her anxieties; but alluded rarely 
and only incidentally to her own. She had 
pity, sympathy, counsel to bestow for the vex- 
ations she was told of, but she sought for none of 
these for herself. And when Sir Edmund’s con- 
sent to Edith’s marriage was given at length, and 
she beheld in the sparkling eyes and beaming 
countenance of the happy girl, the joy which 
| F 2 
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this change in her prospects occasioned, not 
one feeling but that of the purest delight ani- 
mated the heart of the despised and neglected 
Marie—not one thought of envy sullied that 
pure mirror. 

This remarkable disinterestedness of charac- 
ter was by Mrs. Thompson and her daughters 
set down as indifference and want of feeling. 
They judged her by their own worldly minds ; 
they were incapable of entering into the gene-. 
rosity, the tenderness, and above all, the self: 
renunciation of her nature. She was to them 
as a sealed book. 

Her position in Mrs. Thompson’s family was 
much that of an inferior kind of governess, 
and her occupations were completely those of 
one. She was taught to.consider that the 
least she could do in return for the shelter 
afforded her, was to devote herself in every 
possible way to the service of her protectors. 
Accordingly, she superintended the education 
of Honoria, the youngest of the sisters, and 
by that means spared Mrs. Thompson the neces- 
sity of maintaining a regular governess, an 
arrangement particularly agreeable to that 
lady, as it not only saved her considerable 
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expense, but also afforded an excuse for keep- 
ing the poor orphan entirely out of sight, and 
thereby preventing her ever being included in 
the invitations which fell to the share of her 
own daughters. On this point both she and 
they were indescribably jealous; nothing an- 
noyed them more than that the slightest notice 
should be taken of Marie, and the poor girl, 
knowing this, took care to keep as much as 
possible out of sight. It was no sacrifice to 
her to spend her evenings alone—these, on 
the contrary, were among her few periods of 
peace—almost of happiness. Those who know 
by experience, the wear and tear of mmd—_ 
the utter prostration that teaching often pro- 
duces, will be able to comprehend the sense of 
unutterable relief with which this poor orphan 
hailed the prospect of a long solitary evening 
when Mrs. Thompson ‘“‘ had company,” and her 
pupil was below. Then, 


‘Not all unblest the mild interior scene 
When the red curtain spread its folded screen— 
O’er some light task the lonely hours were past, 
And the long evening only flew too fast.’ | 


.. It was these intervals of serenity—of quiet 
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thought, grave occupation, and often, earnest 
prayer, that nerved her for the struggle and 
the endurance of the morrow; it was within 
that narrow chamber, and whilst apparently 
abandoned by all the world, that she learnt to 
raise herself above it, and to look with hopeful 
eyes to the prospect of another. Happy 
they whom sorrow has thus tutored, and 
who have acquired, no matter through what 
struggles, the sublime philosophy of faith and 
of submission ! 

But a new sorrow had of late entered into 
Marie's existence, and one which her affec- 
tionate disposition rendered peculiarly hard to 
bear. And in order to explain this, I must 
introduce my readers to yet another inhabitant 
of this neighbourhood, a part of Belgravia which 
it is not necessary more particularly to specify. 
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CHAPTER VI. 


‘His age is as a lusty winter, frosty, but kindly.’ 
SHAKSPEARE, 








: Genius high, and love profound, 
And wit that loved to play, not wound ; 
And all the reasoning powers divine 
Te penetrate—resolve—combine 


And feelings keen—and fancy’s glow.’ 
Marmion. 


‘Gold! yellow—glittering—precious gold! 


Believe’t, that we'll do anything for gold.’ 
Timon or ATHENS. 


Mx. SOMERSET was a man advanced in years— 
of great wealth, and still greater benevolence. 
He had formerly been at the head of one of 
those colossal concerns which form the pride 
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as well as much of the power of our prosperous 
country, and which, not inaptly, bestow on 
their proprietors the name of Merchant 
Princes. From this great firm he had long 
since withdrawn himself, being more than 
satisfied with the riches he had already ac- 
quired. During five-and-twenty years member 
for the county of , in which he had 
large estates, his public life had been one of 
singular activity and usefulness, unmixed with 
the smallest particle of selfish ambition. En- 
dowed with an enlarged and highly-cultivated 
intellect, a philosophical turn of mind, and a 
memory singularly retentive, he took the 
broadest. and most enlightened view of every 
subject; and in the cause of freedom, bene- 
volence, and national improvement, was ever 
found amongst the foremost. Hewasone of those 
liberal, yet sound politicians, who, whilst they 
desire the advancement of their fellow beings, 
are for advancement with order; who would 
put down abuses, but gradually — without 
violence, or the destruction of time-honored 
institutions, and who think less of the spirit of 
their party, than of the still, small voice of 
conscience within their own breasts. Mr. 
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Somerset had been known on more than one 
occasion to vote in opposition to his party, 
and had of course brought down upon himself 
very severe animadversion by so doing. But 
for this he cared little; knowing well that how- 
ever in their indignation they might abuse him 
for the moment, there was not one among 
them who did not do more than justice to the 
purity of his motives, and believe him to be, 
as he was, the most really single-hearted and 
honest man among them. Never had his 
remarkable disinterestedness shone more appa- 
rent than on the occasion of the great Reform 
question, of which he was one of the most 
strenuous and ardent supporters, although it 
militated greatly against his own interest, he 
being himself a large borough proprietor. He 
was indeed a noble and rare character, that 
old Mr. Somerset; so bold and earnest in the 
cause of philanthropy, so generous and tender- 
hearted to the poor, and indulgent to the 
ignorant and erring of his race; yet so 
straight-forward and resolute in following out 
the dictates of his conscience, and withal so 
totally unconscious of his own rare merits. 
‘Noble he was—contemning all things base, — 
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He was a strange mixture too, of shrewdness 
acquired by long contact with the over-reaching 
world, and yet the most child-like simplicity in 
some things, jomed to an enthusiasm of 
feeling that might almost have belonged to 
a boy. 

He had lost his wife, to whom he had been 
devotedly attached, many years before, and he 
had bitterly lamented her death; but the 
crowning sorrow of his life had been the loss of 
his only son, a young man full of promise, who 
died by a melancholy accident, just when bid- 
ding fair to enter upon an honorable and dis- 
tinguished career. He was seized with cramp, 
whilst bathing, and drowned almost within 
sight of his father. Mr. Somerset was an 
altered man from that day; he never wholly 
recovered the effect of that shock. In this 
son—his only child—the inheritor of his name, 
his wealth, and many of his peculiar qualities— 
he had indeed garnered up his heart, and when 
the boy was taken from him, the world became 
in # measure a blank. Yet to the world the 
old man appeared but little altered. His 
friends, his acquaintances, marvelled that poor 
old John Somerset could bear up as he did 
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under so stunning a calamity—one that would 
have overwhelmed almost any other. To them 
it seemed that he looked much as ever—as 
placid, as benevolent, as courteous — only, 
perhaps, a shade more grave. They hardly 
observed that, from that day, his hair grew 
rapidly grey, and his head began to decline 
upon his breast, like one weighed down by 
some heavy burden—they did not see, perhaps, 
the wistful expression with which he paused 
sometimes in his solitary walks, and, striking 
his stick upon the ground, glanced upward at 
the sky, and thought his boy was there ;—they 
did not behold the tears that gathered often in 
his eyes—growing dim and feeble now, when 
in the long evenings his memory went back to 
other days—to happy hours spent by the 
glancing firelight, when there were cherished 
faces and merry voices round. All this they 
did not see! how should they? for the old 
man kept his sorrows to himself; and in society 
he was cheerful, full of anecdote, and convers- 
able as he had ever been. But, from the time 
of his son’s death, his mode of life underwent 
a change; he became to a certain degree rest- 
less, and seemed to recognize no settled home. 
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Sometimes he would travel about from place 
to place, resting a few days at each, as fancy 
prompted; sometimes he would spend a week 
or two at one of his country houses; some- 
times he would come to London for a time. 
At the period, when this narrative commences, 
he had hired a small house not far from his 
cousin Mrs. Thompson’s, partly indeed at her 
suggestion, and partly because he was getting 
somewhat weary of change, and felt disposed 
for an interval of rest. 

Mrs. Thompson and her daughters were the - 
only relations he had left, with the exception 
of Marie Montgomerie, who was even more dis- 
tantly related to him than they were; and 
this being the case, it may easily be imagined 
that they were not without a pretty keen eye 
to the splendid inheritance he had it in his 
power to bequeath. 

No one knew his intentions respecting his 
property, for he never alluded, even in the 
remotest manner, to the subject ; but it seemed 
not unnatural to suppose that his nearest rela- 
tions would come in for a large share, ‘at least, 
of it; unless indeed he were to marry again, 
an event which, in spite of his advanced age, 
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Mrs. Thompson thought so probable, that she 
lived in perpetual dread of it. Indeed, the 
system of espionage she exercised over him, 
was carried to such an extent, that it was in- 
conceiveable how he remained in ignorance of 
it; for there was not a servant in either of 
their houses, who was not perfectly well aware 
of the hours she spent at the window, intently 
watching the corner house opposite. 

In spite of the vulgarity of their minds and 
manners, Mrs. Thompson and her daughters 
had to a certain degree already succeeded in 
obtaining an influence over Mr. Somerset. 
Till within the last few years, they had lived in 
a remote part of England, and he had rarely 
met them; but of late, his intercourse with 
them, whenever he had been in town, had 
been constant; and, as time advanced, and 
daily habit strengthened the cordial feelings 
he had always entertained towards them, he 
insensibly attached himself more and more to 
their society, and even grew at last somewhat 
dependent upon it. 

But there was one point connected with 
him, which was beginning to be a matter of 
serious anjoyance to them, and that was. the 
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degree of notice that he persisted in bestowing 
upon Marie Montgomerie. If she happened to 
be present, he observed upon her looks, he 
enquired concerning her health, her occupa- 
tions, her amusements; if she were absent, he 
invariably asked for her, and seemed almost 
uneasy until she appeared. It was difficult to 
know how to act under such circumstances. 
If she were kept entirely out of his way, he 
would discover, and at once indignantly oppose 
such a course of proceeding, which would in- 
deed go far to ruin them in his estimation; 
yet, on the other hand, there was great risk 
in his continuing to see her—the risk of her 
becoming more and more an object of interest 
to him, and to them a dangerous and powerful 
rival, Thisthen, was the circumstance that had 
planted a new thorn in the difficult path of the 
poor orphan, and rendered her life even more 
intolerable than it had been before. 

Although her cousins had never loved, still 
they had hitherto appeared to tolerate her ; 
but now she perceived herself to be an object of 
actual aversion to the whole family. Before Mr. 
Somerset, indeed, they dared not betray this 
feeling, but in his absence there was no species 
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of petty torment they did not lavish upon 
her. They accused her of meanness—of inter- 
‘ested motives—of a desire to supplant them in 
the old man’s favor—of an endeavour to make 
herself out harshly treated in order to excite 
his sympathy and compassion. Gladly would 
she have absented herself altogether during his 
visits! It was too dreadful to see his kind 
eyes fixed upon her with their benevolent gaze 
—to hear the gentle tones of his voice, speak- 
ing interest in her welfare, and to be able to 
express no gratitude, no regard in return. 
Oh! that he would settle everything he pos- 
sessed upon them! She wished not for his 
wealth! they were welcome to every shilling, 
if they would but leave her his affection—the 
kindness of that good old man, which was as 
balm to a heart that had known nothing like it 
through long and dreary years. Z'hey could 
not tell what it was to be an orphan, and 
alone; to toil on from day to day without a 
hope of change—never to hear a kind word, 
nor see an encouraging look—to lie down at 
night, and dread the waking of the morrow— 
to feel an outcast from all ties of sympathy and 
kindred ——— they did not know all this, and 
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how could they judge of her sense of deso- 
lation ? 

Marie had become familiar with the peculiar’ 
knock of the old man, (for Mrs. Thompson’s 
was one of the few doors in Belgravia that 
boasted a knocker,) and she was in the habit, 
whenever she heard it, of shutting herself up_ 
in her own room, in order, if possible, to avoid 
the chance of a meeting with one whom she 
had already learnt to respect and love, but to 
whom she dared not show one of the feelings 
of grateful veneration with which he inspired 
her. But Mr. Somerset would often enquire 
for her; one or other of her cousins was then 
dispatched in quest of her, and, in spite of her 
entreaties, she was generally dragged down to 
the drawing-room, there to be subjected to the 
ordeal of three pairs of malicious eyes, which 
were ready to spy out her every look, whilst 
three mean‘and jealous minds were equally 
sure to misinterpret her most harmless expres- 
sions. And, what was worse than all, she had 
to endure the sickening hypocrisy of her rela- 
tions, who, in his presence, treated her with 
a marked kindness and attention, they mani- 
fested at no other time. This, to the true and 
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generous-hearted Marie, was more. bitter than 
anything. Unkindness she was used to, and 
had long ceased to wonder at; but the sem- 
blance of good feeling, when their hearts were 
more full of ill-will and distrust than ever, was 
a refinement of cruelty that even she could 
scarcely endure with patience. She felt as if 
this state of things could not continue. She 
must leave them, and try whether by the toil 
of her brain she could not earn for herself a 
quieter and more independent home. 

After many days of doubt and despondency, 
she took courage, and spoke to Mrs. Thompson. 
She was weary of dependence, she said; and 
wished to go where she might not feel herself, 
as now, a burden. She was grateful for the 
shelter that had been afforded her during so 
many years of helplessness; but now—now 
that she had acquired a certain proficiency in 
teaching, there was no reason why, like so 
many others whom Providence had thought fit 
to place in poverty, she should not trust to her 
own exertions for support. 

' All this, she said humbly—without resent- 
ment—as though she asked a favor, rather. 
than asserted a right. There was no implied 
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reproach for the misery that had withered her 
young life—no covered inuendo—nothing that 
could possibly betray a consciousness of wrongs 
endured, or a spirit crushed for weary years. 
Yet her words created at first astonishment, 
and afterwards many divided feelings. Gladly, 
on some accounts, would Mrs, Thompson have 
got rid of her; but there were reasons why her 
departure would prove no trifling inconve- 
nience, especially at the present time. Honoria 
was just at that critical age, when to neglect 
her education would be the most serious disad- 
vantage to her. Now, a governess, who would 
undertake what Marie had actually done, 
could not be procured under a very consider- 
able salary, for Marie’s attention had been 
unremitting, and her success in teaching most 
remarkable. 

But more than this—there was the possi- 
bility—nay, the very great probability of Mr. 
Somerset setting his face altogether against 
the governess plan for his young relation, 
and either insisting upon enabling her to 
provide herself with a home, or, what was 
even more likely, and would be incaleulably 
worse, inducing her to share his own. The 
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fear of this decided Mrs. Thompson. She felt 
that, however objectionable it were to have 
Marie living in her house—it would be far 
more so to let her leave it. It ended, there- 
fore, in her giving a flat refusal to the poor girl’s 
request, and setting forth in such strong lan- 
guage her utter ingratitude in wishing to leave 
the roof that had sheltered her from childhood, 
at the very time when her services might be 
rendered most valuable to her protectors, that 
Marie felt she must relinquish the hope of 
liberty for the present. When Honoria’s edu- 
cation should be once fairly completed, she 
might consider herself free—but, alas! not 
till then. 

It was this disappointment of her cherished 
hope that had caused the few tears which were 
wrung from her heart, as it were, on the day 
of Edith Harpur’s marriage. She had trusted 
that the same day that saw her a happy bride, 
would have seen herself free at least, although 
solitary and unloved. But it was not so to 
be. Hers must be still the cheerless home— 
the cold, unsocial hearth—the life of daily, 
hourly endurance. And perhaps it was better: 
thus, As she leant over the balcony to watch 
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the youthful pair drive off, those remarkable 
words suddenly occurred to her which have 
not been without their divine solace to many 
a wearied heart— 
‘* Blessed are they that mourn.” 

Never had they seemed to strike her with such 
force as at that moment. If she could exchange 
lots with Edith now, might it be for her good? 
How hard for one like Edith, beautiful and 
worshipped, with all the poetry of love around 
her, all the consciousness of joyous and hopeful 
life within her, all the sunny vista of bright 
years before her, to look steadfastly to the 
end !/—to remember, not as a casual thought, 
a light cloud, obscuring for a moment her 
brilliant sun, and then passing away, but as a 
sober reality, that ‘here’ she had no ‘ abiding 
city,’ but she must ‘seek one to come;’ to 
fix her heart, with such a treasure as hers on 
earth, on the unseen treasure in the heavens ! 
How difficult! how hard for frail humanity! 
But she, on the contrary—worn—stricken— 
weary-hearted—where should she look, but to 
the end? What treasure had she, but the 
‘one pearl of great ptice?’? In her heart 
there was no conflict between worldly wisdow 
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and heavenly injunctions — between ‘ that 
covetousness, which is idolatry,’ and the desire 
to ‘take up the cross, and follow Christ.’ 
Her cross had been laid upon her long, and, in- 
stead of a burden, it had grown to be a privilege. 
She had learnt what sorrow was, and there 
was little now that it could teach her. Life 
had no dark secrets that she feared to read ; 
its brilliant hues had not dazzled her sight, 
and, for her, death had no terrors! Was it 
not better, after all, asit was? .... 

And when the youthful pair had driven off, 
and she re-entered the drawing-room, where 
sat that noble and benevolent old man, (to 
whom, by the way, she owed her presence 
there,) surrounded by his worldly-minded 
relatives, who were drinking in with avidity 
every word he uttered, not for the love of 
him, but of his gold—it was with a feeling of 
greater comfort than she had known for many 
a day. She could look without rancour even 
upon them—it was only compassion they 
should excite! For oh! how fearfully, as it 
seemed to her, did they mistake the true end 
and aim of life ! 
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CHAPTER VII. 


‘Of all the vows, the first and chief request 
Of each, is to be richer than the rest.’ 
JUVENAL. 





joy, and fresh days of love 
Accompany their hearts—’ 
MipsumMER Nieut’s DREAM. 


‘‘T SHOULD be quite satisfied with three 
thousand a year,” said Edith, caressingly, as 
she tossed back the long curls of her silken 
hair, and gazed up into the eyes that were 
bent down so lovingly to meet hers. 

“Three thousand a year! — mean !— 
pitiful !———” exclaimed the joyous tones of 
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Lord Henry’s voice—“ no! no! when we are 
about it, let us wish for something worth 
having! In the first place, I say with Horace, 
I should always like to have a year’s income 
in my purse, that I might not be continually 
perplexed with an anxious concern for to- 
morrow. Then, as to the income itself, 
not less than a hundred thousand a year would 
satisfy me!” 

“ Harry !” 

“Y could soon get through it. Let us see. 
I would buy that beautiful place of Truro’s— 
that should be the first thing! Such covers 
there !—Then I should keep a pack of fox- 
hounds, of course.” 

‘‘And I would have a phaéton, lke the 
Duchess of Shetland’s———” and Edith, too, 
abandoned herself to the pleasure of these 
chateaux en espagne—‘ and you should teach 
me to drive.” - 

“Then a moor, of course! one could not 
do without a moor !—And a yacht!” 

“T should not like the yacht much! the 
sea disagrees with me ° 

“Oh! you would soon get over that !—and 
nothing so healthy———Then another thing 
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should be a band of wind instruments—a 
first-rate band !” 

“We would have it play during dinner . 

“ Then we would buy that house of Wilmot’s 
in London, and give three or four concerts 
and balls every season 

Edith clapped her hands— 

“T should like to see Lady Frant’s face 
then! Fancy her fury! ... .” 

“ But, Edith! there are things I should 
enjoy more than all these.—I have often 
thought how delicious it would be, if one were 
rich—and two people who loved one another 
as we did, could not marry for want of means, 
to settle a few thousands on them, without 
saying a word about it. Imagine their sur- 
prise! That would be worth all the moors, 
and yachts, and fine houses in the world!” 

Edith looked up with sparkling eyes from 
the low stool on which she was sitting, with 
one arm resting on her husband’s knees— 

“You would enjoy that, my Harry,” she 
said. 

‘And if some poor d 1 of a younger 
brother were obliged to let a step go over his 
head in the regiment, for, want of funds, what, 
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a pleasure to be able to say to him, ‘ There’s 
some loose money lying at my bankers, of no 
earthly use to me—don’t know what to do 
with it! take it my good fellow, and let it 
purchase your promotion. You'd oblige me. 
Pay it when you choose—or never, if not 
convenient.’—That’s the sort of thing I should 
like e 

“Tt is odd,” said Edith, thoughtfully, “that 
one never hears of such things. There must 
be great delight in doing them, yet no one 
ever seems to lay out their money so. You 
would, I do believe.” 

‘¢T should like to have the opportunity, just 
to show you. I could soon get through a hun- 
dred thousand a-year.” 





‘Ah, Harry, I don’t:covet such an income. 
I wish we had enough for comfort, so as not to 
have to consider expense, as we must do; but 
more than that I don’t wish for. There is so 
much responsibility, and trouble, and annoy- 
ance, attending great wealth; at least, I have 
always heard so. The juste milieu is the best, 
depend upon it.” - 

‘“‘ And who is to decide what that is, my sweet 
little philosopher? You put it, it seems, at 

VOL. I. | G 
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three thousand a-year, but some people would 
call that a mere pittance ;—-whilst to many— 
(to certain poor curates, for Instance, )—it would 
appear the height of affluence. One thing, 
however, is certain—ours is not preciscly the 
juste milieu. We shall have enough to do with 
our money, and but little to spare for my beau- 
tiful acts of generosity.” 

Too true !” 

And Edith, with her elbow on his knee, 
Jeant her head upon her hand, and began to 
ponder very deeply. 

This conversation took place just three 
weeks after their marriage, at Rona Castle,where 
they had been passing the honeymoon—three 
weeks of as perfect and cloudless happiness as 
perhaps ever fell to the lot of poor frail mor- 
tals. The weather had been lovely—bright 
summer days; when to sit under the shade of 
the magnificent beech trees on the southern 
slopes, or in the green trellised arbors in the 
flower-garden, or on the banks of the clear 
stream where a whole teeming creation of 
insects sported, and the down-dropping 
branches of the weeping willows seemed to kiss 
the tranquil water, was happiness enough— 
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and calm hushed evenings, when not a sound 
was heard save, perhaps, a solitary nightingale ; 
and the short thymy turf of the park felt cool 
and fresh to the weary feet, and the dappled 
clouds seemed to rest immoveable and afar in 
the marbled sky—and, more beautiful than 
all—solemn nights, when the moon came slowly 
forth, shining with a light ineffably placid and. 
serene, alike on the lofty towers of the castle, 
its terraced gardens, and ancient park, and on 
the lowly hut of the peasant, who took his 
rest, unconscious that her white rays beamed in 
upon his pallet. During this happy time— 
never forgotten in after years—it may well be 
Imagined that in Edith’s eyes the world ap- 
peared a paradise. She, who had never known 
real happiness before—scarcely even peace, 
suddenly found herself transported into an 
atmosphere of light, and melody, and fragrance, 
sufficient in itself to produce enchantment ;— 
and,-in addition to this, she had that greatest 
happiness of all permitted to our fallen nature, 
that of deep affections exercised and returned. 
It was no wonder, indeed, that she thought 
this world a heaven. 

But the period of their stay at Rona Castle 

G2 
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was drawing to a close, and a mixture of fear 
and of regret was beginning to ruffle the 
hitherto calm surface of her life. Here, all 
had been peace and quiet; Lord Henry had 
walked with her, read to her, conversed with 
her; almost every moment they had spent 
together; but in London a.great portion of 
his day must, necessarily be passed away from 
her, and many days they must spend entirely 
apart. Who has not felt, in the course of his 
or her career, a desire to pause, as it were, on 
the present—an indefinite apprehension of 
what the future may bear in its bosom—a dis- 
like to any, even the most apparently favorable 
change? KEdith’s heart sank within her, as 
that of many a young wife has done before her, 
at the prospect of the innumerable separations 
that must take place between herself and her 
husband. Then there were the dreaded house- 
hold cares—the thousand anxieties inseparable 
from a narrow income—a mere pittance, in- 
deed—-and total ignorance of everything to do 
with management; together with the .ever- 
recurring apprehension that poverty and dis- 
comfort might end by disgusting Lord Henry 
at last, and sickening him of his home and of 
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herself. At Rona she had not even the trouble 
of ordering the dinner ;—an excellent kitchen- 
maid, always left in the house, had shown her- 
self so perfectly conversant with that important 
detail of everyday life, that, after the first 
morning, she had not even troubled herself 
about it. That first morning, indeed, in pur- 
suance of certain economical resolutions se- 
cretly formed, she had sent for the aforesaid 
kitchen-maid ; and having, not without con- 
siderable trepidation, and many blushes, en- 
quired her name, had proceeded to address her 
as follows :— . | 

“Qh !—Sarah!—Sarah Jones—I sent for 
you—ahem—to say one thing before we— 
we—begin together - 

“Certainly, my lady 

‘‘T wished to impress upon your mind 
to—to make you aware of what, perhaps—in 
short, Sarah, I dare say you imagine we are 

rich. ” 

Sarah, who had been utterly guiltless up to 
that moment, of imagining anything about the 
matter, looked sheepish and confused. 
«Indeed, my lady, I assure you——” she 
was beginning; but she stopped short. ~ 
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fine snow-white drapery and glittering plate, 
might satisfy the taste even of an epicure, who 
would yet assuredly turn with disgust from the 
finest joint of meat. in the world, when done in 
the coarse greasy manner peculiar to bad 
English cooks, and aggravated by the horrors 
of dull blunt knives, rough table-cloths, and 
lukewarm foggy plates, on which certain 
coarse-grained thumb-marks are only too pain- 
fully discernible. 

Kdith’s first attempts at economical industry 
were not altogether successful. She had en- 
tered upon ber honeymoon with the laudable 
intention of doing an infinity of work—real, 
useful, plain work; and a whole trunk full of 
unmade articles had, at the thoughtful sug- 
gestion of Lady Frant, been brought down for 
the employment of her maid and herself. _ Her 
own labours were to begin with the hemming 
and marking of certain new silk pocket-hand- 
kerchiefs of Lord Henry’s, which had been a 
delicate cadeau from herself. She had got as 
far as marking the first of these with her own 
hair, and hemming half g side of it, when some- 
how or other, it. got mislaid, and entirely went 
out of her head, nor did she again remember it, 
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till one morning, when she was horror-struck 
to see her husband, during a visit from the 
clergyman of the parish, draw forth from his 
pocket the identical handkerchief, from which 
long strings of ravelling depended, and from 
which he vainly strove to disentangle his 
fingers. Shocked at her forgetfulness and 
neglect, she made a point, as soon as the 
visitor had departed, of putting down in the 
gilt and embossed memorandum-book, which 
had been one of her useful marriage cadeaux, 
a strong reminder about these handkerchiefs, 
for she could not bring herself to sacrifice her 
sentiment about them, or to hand them over to 
her maid to finish. Unfortunately, the em- 
bossed note-book was shortly after packed, 
previous to removal, first in its leather-case, and 
then in silver paper, so that its contents as well 
as itself became for a season ‘lost to sight ;’ 
nor were they even ‘to memory dear,’ for the 
handkerchiefs were altogether forgotten, till 
one day, when Lord Henry, tired of long 
waiting and repeated entanglements, laid vio- 
lent hands on all he could find, and delivered 
them over to his servant, to be hemmed and 
marked with plain unsentimental thread by the 
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herd-working wife of that military. ini 
dual. _ 

On. first, arriving in ies ie young 
couple took up their abode in a small Bel- 
gravian lodging, intending there to remain till — 
they should have furnished the tiny house in 
the same locality, of which they had already 
taken a long lease. The evening of their 
arrival was a busy one for Edith; and Lard. 
Henry, feeling the usual masculine yearning 
to adjourn to his club, and hear what was 
going on, left her for some hours to herself. 
But when the parting kiss had been given and 
received—-when the house-door had fairly | 
closed behind him, and she surveyed the open 
tranks and imperials that well-nigh filled her 
small bed-room—the heaps of trousseau dresses, 
bonnets, and every variety of apparel—and 
then at the small, dingy, awkward wardrobe 
the room contained, she felt indeed that her 
troubles had begun. Perhaps her maid thought 
so.too, for she stood gazing around her with 
anything but a cheerful oountenanos, muytter-— 
ing only the occasional words—“ bien lute 
be gure} a: a ae 

"This madd had iets been an. object: of Gedy 
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| Frant g peculiar disapprobation, being a . tearfal 
‘young woman, much addicted to ‘ lowness,” 
and ‘the sick head-ache.’ Perhaps a flood of 
tears might have come to her relief now, had 
Edith allowed her the time for them; but with 
a sudden energy that seemed like the inspira- 
tion of despair, she plunged at once into the 
labour before her; and, with such an example 
set her by her lady, the damsel could scarcely 
do less than follow it. And when they had 
filled the small wardrobe to repletion, and 
piled trunks upon trunks in every available 
corner, the room began to assume something 
of a more orderly, if not a more comfortable 
appearance. It was to be hoped that Lord 
Henry, being of a slim make, would not suffer 
materially from the necessity of squeezing 
himself in and out of the strongly-fortified 
door, and he must be cautioned not only 
against the mass of boxes m general, but 
against the carriage cap-case in particular, 
‘which had an awkward trick of falling vio- 
letttly forwards against the legs of the unwary 
‘who ‘approached it, to the great. detriment, 
not only of its own igternal coiffures of. every 
‘@escription, but of their external shins-also 
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These, however, were minor evils, onatiiie 
of mitigation by care; and any thoughtful 
person, ‘who once succeeded in getting into 
the apartment, and did not come down on 
their hands and knees on the huge imperial 
which-was too large to be placed anywhere 
but at the foot of the bed, and which conse- 
quently was half concealed by that necessary 
piece of furniture, might get safely past the 
travelling bath, whose oval shape made it also 
a matter of difficulty to dispose of, and, by. 
threading their way cautiously, avoid stepping 
into any of the surrounding band-boxes, whose 
delicate contents might have been damaged 
by such an accident. But what was of far 
greater Importance, because it seemed incap-. 
able of cure, was the singular odour, com- 
pounded, it would appear, of decaying apples 
and frowsty mattrasses, which pervaded the 
whole house from the attic to the kitchen, and 
which no amount of open windows seemed able 
to dispose of. In vain Edith strove to derive 
comfort from the assurance of her maid that 
she “had noticed the same in her mother’s. 
lodging over the shop in Pentonville, but it. 
were always,sure to go off as soon as better. 
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people came to live there ;”—this communica- 
tion failed to convey the comfort intended. 
~The bed-room arranged, Edith next pro- 
ceeded to the embellishment of their little 
drawing-room, and every ornament she pos- 
sessed was unpacked and arranged on the 
round table, the chimney-piece, and the 
miserable little chiffoniéres by the door. Lady 
-Frant would of course come to-morrow, and 
Lady Frant should be amazed at the comfort, 
the elegance of her dwelling. Though but a 
temporary lodging, it should be distinguished 
by an air of taste and refinement that many 
grander habitations could not boast. The 
Cupids now came out triumphant; they were 
available everywhere, and when scattered about 
in various positions, and put to various uses, 
they made quite a splendid show, and were 
regarded by their mistress with an eye of 
favour and pride. | 

«It was nearly twelve o’clock when Lord 
Harry came home; hurrying in, full of annoy- 
ance to be so late, ‘but he had been to his 
club, and to his brother's, and had seen so. 
many friends, and had so much to hear, that) 
he fad found it impossible to get back sdonery: 
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He had had some dinner at the club———But 
why was his darling up? looking so pale and 
wearied, too, when she ought to be in bed, 
and asleep ?” 

_ Edith pointed triumphantly round the room, 
and, pushing back her somewhat disordered 
hair, observed with much feeling— 

“This is our first home, and, a only for 
that reason, I would make it nice.” 

‘Dearest! But why should it be at the 
expense of your rest? Would net to-mor- 
row have done as well, sweet one?” 

“ Papa will perhaps be coming to-morrow, 
and, of course, Lady Frant.” 

Lord Henry walked round the room, occa- 
sionally altering the position of some ornament, 
whilst Edith admiringly followed. 

‘My love, this is bad—a beautiful Sévres 
inkstand, gilt candlesticks, and gold pens and 
pencil-cases, on such a table-cover as this— 
so faded and dirty— with washed-out ink 
spots, too.” 

“ Shocking! but whatcanI do? Ihave no 
table-cover. Shall we buy one, to-morrow?” 

Lord Harry cautiously lifted up a corner of 
the dirty covering, and peeped under. 
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“ A handsome rosewood table, I declare !” 
said he. ‘We will get rid of this monstrosity 
in no time.” 

' No sooner said than done. In spite of 
Edith’s pale face—in spite of the clock on the 
stairs having already struck the half hour, they 
set to work at once; the mania had seized the 
good-natured Lord Henry, as well as his wite. 
The cover was soon removed, and a handsome 
rosewood table did indeed present itself; but 
lo! just as they were exulting over the happy 
discovery, a vast wide crack, reaching the 
whole way across, appeared in the midst. 
Lord Henry put his hands in his pockets, and 
whistled. 

-“Qne might have guessed as much!” said 
he. 

““T will go out the first thing in the morn- 
ing and buy a table-cover,” said Edith, de- 
cidedly. “I would not have Lady Frant 
see that thing for the whole world !” 

‘“‘ Buy one by all means, if you like, dear,” 
was her husband’s reply, in a somewhat more 
serious tone than usual; ‘ but remember what 
I-say, Edith, on this first day of our coming 
home, as you call it—though I am happy to 
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think we shall have a better home shan this 
before long—be independent henceforward and 
for ever of Lady Frant. You are so in 
reality ; try to feel that you are so, and to act 
as if you were. She knows that we are poor, 
and so do the rest of the world; but there is 
nothing to be ashamed of in poverty, so long 
as we pretend to nothing more than we possess. 
I have been poor all my life, but I don’t know 
that any one ever thought the worse of me for 
it, or liked me the less well—any one whose 
good opinion was worth having, at least.” 
How proudly—how fondly Edith gazed on 
her husband’s noble countenance, as he uttered 
these words with something more of earnest- 
ness than was his wont. How she admired 
his independence—his manly spirit! How 
independent she felt herself at that moment! 

“You are right, love!” said she. ‘ Your 
wife can never have reason to feel anything 
but proud, and happy, and thankful !” 

“ And dead tired, too, I should think at this 
hour—at least, 1 know she looks so, and her 
husband zs so. Go to bed, go to bed, love, 
to-night, and you shall be as proud as you 
please in the morning.” 
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CHAPTER VIII. 


‘With one great peal they rap the door, 
Like footmen on a visiting day ‘ 








: have you marked a partridge quake, 
Viewing the tow’ring falcon nigh ? 


Nor would she stay—nor dares she fly— 





Then you have seen the beauteous maid 
PRIOR. 


Epitn’s face was flushed with exertion, and 
her hair somewhat less smooth and glossy than 
was its wont, for she had been unpacking some 
books, and otherwise endeavouring to make 
Lord Henry’s private den more cozy and com- 
fortable, when a carriage drove rapidly up to 
the door, and the bell was pulled with just 
that sort of decision that indicates a regular 
London footman, who is not accustomed, any 
more than his lady, to be kept waiting. She 
sprang to the window, duster in hand, and 
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before she had time to conceal herself, her eye 
met the hard, stony optics of Lady Frant 
fixed full upon her, as well as those of her two 
sisters-in-law. She tried to recal to herself 
the words of her husband, and to remember 
that she was now really independent of Lady 
Frant, and of every one else; the duster was 
thrown behind the books, the papers from 
which they had just been taken were thrust 
hurriedly into the chiffonicres, the door of 
which indignantly refused to shut in conse- 
quence—the newspaper was thrown over the 
tray, which had borne her frugal luncheon— 
biscuits from the bakers, and water from the 
.... filter; and she turned to the chimney- 
piece to adjust her hair and collar. But, 
alas! no mirror was there, and just as she had 
despairingly torn off the dimity apron which 
her maid had lent her, and was proceeding to 
conceal it behind a sofa cushion, the door opened, 
and the trio sailed in, detecting her, of course, 
in the very act. Poor Edith! She had 
meant to be so independent! so self-possessed ! 
and she felt it impossible to be either. 

‘“‘T have been very busy all the morning,” 
said she, after the first greetings were over; 
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and I fear I am but an untidy figure; you 
must excuse it for once. On first arriving, 
there are so many things to be done.” 

Lady Frant put up her eye-glass, and 
looked first at Edith, and then about her, 
slowly, and aggravatingly. Her green eye 
took in everything—ornaments—table-cover, 
and all. 

‘‘You propose to stay here a considerable 
time, I presume.” 

“Only till we can get into our own house; 
and we mean to sct about furnishing that at 
once. We shall only get what is strictly 
necessary, and that need not take long.” 

“¢ Ah !—indeed !—really! Well! I should 
have fancied, in that case, that it was hardly 
worth while to have unpacked so many 
things—” 

And Lady Frant’s eye rested upon the Sévres 
inkstand. She could not endure the sight of 
that inkstand—it was gall and wormwood to 
her—nearly as sore a point as the breakfast 
service itself. What business had people who 
had hardly bread to eat, with Sevres china at 
all? It was an impertinent encroachment on 
the rights and privileges of their betters ! 
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“You must find this room rather close after 
Rona,” observed Lady Charlotte, sniffing in a 
very marked manner ;—‘“‘how does Lord 
Henry put up with it ?” 

“Oh! he is quite satisfied—Harry is so 
easily pleased.” 

“Well! that is fortunate—” 

“For my part,” said Lady Elizabeth, ‘I 
wonder that men, particularly poor ones, ever 
marry at all, What with their clubs, and the 
luxuries they can command there, it is astonish- 
ing they can bring themselves to bear with 
poky lodgings, and bad dinners, and all that 
sort of thing—” 

‘<] suppose they think there are other things 
of more importance than lodgings and dinners.” 

‘“‘Yet those are important to comfort; and 
love can’t exist long without comfort—at least, 
I never heard an instance of it.” 

The conversation was beginning to assume 
the usual objectionable tone, and Edith felt her 
face growing more and more flushed—she had 
a great dread of losing her temper— 

‘‘'You are very much sunburnt,” observed 
Lady Frant, after a pause—“ excessively sun- 
burnt, indeed—-I never saw such a thing.” 
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‘ T have been out so much at Rona—almost 
all day.” 

‘And what freckles you have got!” ex- 
claimed Lady Charlotte—‘ Dear me! 1 
wonder you did not take more care of your 
complexion, for Lord Henry’s sake. I thought 
there was nothing he detested like freckles.” 

‘““Y dare say they are of no great conse- 
quence,’ said Edith, fretting inwardly more 
and more, but striving to put a strong check 
upon herself in her own house ; ‘‘ Lord Henry 
has never even noticed them.” 

“Not to you, perhaps!” Lady Frant re- 
marked, in a dry tone; ‘ but allow me to tell 
you, that a husband often notices things he 
may not think it advisable to mention to his 
wife ; aud—-a—in short, it is not a wise thing 
for any young woman to neglect her personal 
appearance; at least, such has been my ex- 
perience through life. I am aware that you 
pay no attention to my advice; still, I should 
be wanting to myself, and my position in your 
father’s family, if I did not remark, that it is 
highly improbable, not to say impossible, any 
man’s affection can long survive seeing his wife 
the sort of—shall I say—yigure you are to-day!” 
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“Me, Lady Frant!” 

“YT don’t pretend to inquire into your em- 
ployments, of course—they, as well as your- 
self, are altogether independent of me, now; 
but I could not be so bad a—a—mother, as 
not to observe with regret upon your very— 
heated appearance ;—and as for your hair... . 
But you will take your own line, of course.” 

“Harry is too reasonable,” said Edith, her 
tears rising, ‘‘to be displeased at my being 
rather less neat than usual, when I have been 
working for him—getting out the books he 
likes, and all in order to make his room more 
comfortable.” 

Lady Frant looked at her danghters, and 
compressed her thick lips, as much as to say it 
was hopeless. 

“You will take your line, of course,” said 
she; ‘I felt it due to myself to speak—but I 
have done.” 

At that moment, when many things appeared 
less likely than a shower of tears from one of 
the party, the door opened, and Lord Henry 
himself hurried in, all openness, good temper, 
and cheerful cordiality. He had a frank wel- 
come for Lady Frant, a smile for each of her re- 
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pulsive daughters ; and, under the Influence of 
his pleasant off-hand manner, even they grew 
somewhat less churlish and disagreeable. His 
manner to her relations was always a subject of 
envy to Edith, as well as admiration ; he was 
really independent of them, consequently half 
their attacks fell harmlessly upon him. He 
received them much as one would the snow- 
balls of a friend—im joke; and if they hit a 
little hard, he hit gleefully and hard again, so 
that they dared not go beyond a certain point 
with him. She wished she could only take 
things as lightly and as independently as he 
did. 

When the visitors had at length swept out 
of the room, he turned and looked at her. 

‘What has happened now to ruffle that 
little countenance ?” he inquired, drawing her 
kindly towards him.—‘ Lady Frant, again, I 
suppose! When will you learn to be inde- 
pendent of Lady Frant ?” 

Oh, Harry! she frightened me about you.” 

“ About me!” 

‘““Yes—she told me I looked untidy, and 
that you would cease to love me; and—” 

Edith stopped short ; it occurred to her that 
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she might as well keep the secret of her 
freckles to herself. 

“ Silly—very silly child! after all my good 
advice, too! Why, you are perfectly mad about 
Lady Frant! I begin to fear that my wife 
has too weak a mind ever to have any real 
independence of character ! ” 

“ Harry |” 

“Really, my love, I mean it! Your life is 
one perpetual thought of Lady Frant. You 
not only trouble yourself about what she may, 
can, or will say, but about what she might, 
could, or would say.” 

‘Well, dear Harry, it is foolish, I admit ; 
but remember how long I have been in bond- 
age to that woman.” 

‘“‘You are not in bondage any longer; or, 
at least, you ought not to be. But I will not 
scold you any more now ;—go, make haste, 
ayd get yourself ready ;—your father wishes 
to see you, and he cannot spare time to come 
here. I hurried back on purpose to take’ you 
to his office.” 

“Oh, Harry ! how kind—how good of you!” 
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And now began in good earnest the house- 
hold duties; those mighty cares that sit so 
easily on some—so hardly on the poor and un- 
initiated. 

Edith was so impressed at this time with 
fears of debt, of executions, and prison disci- 
pline, instilled into her by her anxious rela- 
tions, that she ran no small risk of becoming 
positively parsimonious. It seemed to her 
wrong, as well as unaccountable, that Lord 
Henry should venture on certain small extra- 
vagances, such as buying a caricature that 
struck him in a shop window, or occasionally 
a few flowers for her, or a pocket-book for 
himself. Surely, these things, which were not 
indispensable to existence, should be dispensed 
with, and the money carefully hoarded up 
against the awful destitution that was shortly 
to overtake them. Day after day saw her 
occupied in calculations of expenditure; and 
Lord Henry was constantly coming across 
scraps of paper, on which, classed under sepa- 
rate heads, was the probable yearly cost of 
each separate article of consumption. She 
actually confused herself with the multiplicity 
of these computations, to the material diminu- 
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tion, as he would laughingly assure her, of 
their actual income, not only in the consump- 
tion of ink and paper, but also of time, which 
might be so much more profitably employed in 
other ways—for, after all, was not useful occu- 
pation money saved ? 

But she could not see this. She could not 
bring herself to- beliey@ Lord Henry’s continual 
assurances, tthat they should get on well 
enough, if: de would but think so. The fear 
of starvation was continually before her, and 
it is doubtful whether, at this time, she did 
not rather stint herself in actual food, lest at 
some future period Lord Harry should have to 
go without it altogether. 

In the meantime the furnishing of their 
house was proceeding, and during its progress 
there were times when, dearly as Edith loved 
walking with her husband, she yet could have 
brought herself to endure without repugnance 
the possession of a neat little brougham, with 
all appurtenances and means to boot, though 
she struggled hard to banish the thought, as 
treason against love and Lord Harry. She had 
friends, indeed, who were willing enough to 
convey her hither and thither in their car- 
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riages; but every one knows that when things 
have to be carefully examined, prices com- 
pared, and a difficult choice made by an 
economical purchaser, nothing is more embar- 
rassing than the knowledge that you have a 
kind but busy friend waiting, either at your 
elbow, or in the carriage, to whom every J mo- 
ment appears an age, and who has a list as Jon 

as her arm of concerns of her own to execute. 

Edith had from the first made a proud jee 
lution that on no possible occasion would she 
ever make use of Lady Frant’s carriage. Lady 
Frant should see that she was independent of 
her assistance in that respect, as well as in 
every other. 

‘“‘T assure you | infinitely prefer walking— 
infinitely,”—-was her uniform reply to the con- 
descending offers of the Dowager, to “ carry 
her out; and Lady Frant usually received 
this assurance with «a shrug of her shoulders, 
and a look at her daughters that implied, 
‘Where is the use of attempting to show 
kindness to such a person ?’ 

In the meantime the young couple were 
invited everywhere—the large Dresden bowl 
on the table (one of the useful bridal cadeaus) 
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overflowed with cards of invitation, and the 
little gilt Cupids that supported the ormolu 
handle must have been considerably inconve- 
nienced at times, by the pressure. All his 
mighty relations—all her aunts, and uncles, 
and cousins—even the very Frant connection 
invited them; and those who had seemed most 
doubtful how long they would be able to com- 
mand a dinner at all, thought proper to bestow 
‘one—and that a super-excellent one, upon 
them now. 

Lady Frant’s indignation was extreme. Such 
a ridiculous beginning for people ih their posi- 
tion! enough to spoil them for life! , How 
could they ever settle down to plain roast and 
boiled ?—to hashes and stews—and all the 
thousand privations of such penury as theirs, 
after dining at all the great houses in London 
—partaking of all the luxuries which form the 
exclusive privilege of the wealthy? As for 
Edith; indeed, it did not surprise her.—Edith 
had always taken her own line, and would no 
doubt continue to do so ;—but Lord Henry! 
she confessed she had given him credit for 
more sense. 

If she could have known ion very little 
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Lord Henry troubled himself about what she 
did or did not give him credit for, perhaps she 
would have thought even yet more meanly of 
his sense. Lord Henry was certainly not a 
man to deny himself a good dinner, because 
he might not always be able to commiaad ORE 
He was for enjoying life whilst he could, and ; 
when privations came, bearing them as he. 
best might. He was proud of his beautiful — 
young wife, and gratified by the admiration 
she excited even in his own fastidious circle ; 
and when it did happen by a strange chance 
that they had no dinner engagement, the 
homely meal cooked by the woman who “ did 
for them,” was rather enjoyed than otherwise— 
its faults laughed over, its deficiencies forgot- 
ten, and the period looked forward to with 
eager delight when they should possess not only 
a house, but a culinary treasure of their own. 

Edith now resolved to practise independence 
in good earnest, and to prove to her husband 
that she was not the weak-minded person he 
had imagined. One of her earliest attempts 
in that line deserves to be recorded. 

Lord Henry being one day on guard, she 
received a note from their upholsterer, earnestly 
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requesting her to call at his shop in the course 
of the afternoon, as a certain sideboard which 
his Lordship had much admired, had been un- 
expectedly sent for, and was to be removed in a 
couple of hours. This put her into some 
perplexity. Lord Henry had spoken much 
about this sideboard, and she knew he would 
be disappointed if she failed to see it ;—but 
how to get there was the difficulty. The 
soldier servant was gone with some books to 
his master; the ‘tearful young woman’ had 
been dispatched on a distant shopping errand; 
the mistress of the lodging was laid up with a 
sprain, and her dirty maid-of-all-work, whom 
for many reasons it was desirable to see as 
little of as possible, could not be spared. In 
this difficulty, Edith recollected the advice of 
her husband—to be independent. I will show 
him that I have some spint—thought she; 
and she put on her things, and set off on the 
expedition alone. 

Now, the upholsterer lived near the Regent 
Circus; a considerable distance, it must be 
owned, for any Belgravian lady to walk un- 
attended; but the greater the undertaking, 
the more striking the indepehdence, and the 
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higher would be her reward in Lord Henry’s 
approbation. Encouraged by this idea, she 
walked briskly on, holding her parasol before 
her in such a manner as effectually to conceal 
her face. But, im spite of this precaution, she 
was conscious that she excited observation ; 
nor was it surprising that she did so, for her 
tall, slight figure—her dress, simple, yet in 
perfect taste—her little French drawn bonnet, 
a picture in itself—and, above all, that inde 
scribable air of modesty and elegance that 
never can be mistaken—all formed a éout en- 
semble widely different from that of most of 
the female pecions in Piccadilly. People turned 
round to stare at her; and oncc or twice, her 
parasol was actually peeped under by jlaneurs 
more curious than polite. But, though some- 
what scared and nervous, through all this she 
hurried on; and, once arrived at the uphol- 
sterer’s, and able to examine at her leisure 
not only the sideboard, but all the other con-— 
tents of his shop, she soon forgot the exertion 
and flurry of her previous walk, in the proud 
satisfaction of having gained her object. 

In passing the Burlington Arcade on her 
way back, she could not resist stealing a 
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glance under her parasol at the end shops of 
that attractive region, and seeing a wreath of 
flowers of the very colour she had long been 
seeking, she approached to examine it more 
closely. It was not what she required, but 
there were other flower-shops further down, 
and as she was in the act of crossing to one 
of them, she suddenly and unexpectedly came 
full upon Sir Claude Malahide, the hand- 
somest and gayest of Lifeguardsmen, beside 
whom she had happened to sit, not many days 
before, at dinner at Lord Rona’s. It was im- 
possible to avoid him—they had actually 
touched, and he had obtained the most un- 
mistakeable view of her face; but even in that 
moment of confusion, his look of unmitigated 
astonishment did not escape her. 

‘There was a shop I was obliged to go 
to this morning!” said she, endeavouring to 
shake off her embarrassment—‘“and Lord 
Henry being on guard, I could not have the 
benefit of his arm, as usua i 

Then she stopped, suddenly feeling the 
absurdity of thus accounting to the young 
Lifeguardsman for her actions. 

“ Alone!” he exclaimed; “Is it possible? 
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And are you going back all the way to Bel- 
grave-square, alone ?” 

“Certainly. Why not?” 

“Oh! I beg of you—pray allow me to 
escort you—it is really too far for you to walk 
by yourself. If I might venture to offer my 
arm !” 

“Oh dear no! thank you! I would not 
think of it—” 

But a moment's reflection caused her to 
hesitate. 

‘“‘ You were not even going my way—” she 
added, doubtfully. 

. “Twas! I was, upon my honour!” | 

Sir Claude piqued himself upon his honour 
as much as any man, but on such an occasion, 
to stake it was allowable. 

“Well! if you really are going my way, of 
course there is no reason why you should not 
give me the advantage of your escort.” 

And Sir Claude, delighted with the permis- 
sion, offered his arm with the utmost empresse- 
ment, which she accepted. It never occirred 
to her that in this proceeding there could, be 
the smallest impropriety, nor that her husband 
could possibly object to it.. He had desired 
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her to be independent—not to care for what 
people said, and if any one did wonder to see 
her walking down Piccadilly arm-in-arm with 
Sir Claude Malahide, what did it signify ? 

They had begun to converse; and he was 
doing his utmost to make himself agreeable to 
the lovely creature hanging on his arm, when 
an open carriage drove rapidly up to the side 
of the pavement, and the round staring eyes 
of Lady Frant, widened to twice their natural 
extent, rested full upon the face of the unlucky 
Edith, who, now that she had a protector, had 
not thought of concealing it behind her parasol. 
What was to be done? To escape was im- 
possible! Here was, indeed, an occasion for 
independence ! 

‘‘Lord Henry is here, of course?” said 
Lady Frant, glancing with the eye of a tiger- 
cat beyond Sir Claude. ‘‘ You are walking 
with your husband ?” 

“No!” replied Edith, desperately ; “‘ Harry 
is on guard this morning.” 

“On guard! You don’t say so! And how 
came you here? how on eart : 

‘“‘] walked to a shop near the Regent 
Cireus; and now I am on my way home.” . 
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“Walked !” 

And Lady Frant’s face assumed an expres- 
sion impossible to describe. She looked un- 
utterable things at her daughters, who in their 
turn looked unutterable things at her. 

“IT do beg you will get into. the carriage, 
Lady Henry, and let me carry you to your— 
your lodging.” (Nothing would have induced 
Lady Frant to call it house; it was a principle of 
hers always to call things by their right names. ) 

All this time, Sir Claude, whose arm Edith 
had relinquished on stepping up to the car- 
riage, had been standing somewhat apart, 
whilst the ladies conversed together. He was 
not personally acquainted with Lady Frant— 
he had always avoided it. 

‘No, I thank you,” said Edith, the colour 
mounting to her temples ;—“ as you know, I 
always prefer walking, and I would decidedly 
rather do so now.” 

Lady Frant could scarcely have looked more 
scandalized if one of her own daughters had 
eloped. 

“But are you aware of the impropriety of your 
conduct—the—the—indecorum——the—shall I 
say—’ looking round at Lady Elizabeth 
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“the utter imprudence.... walking! in 
Piccadilly ! arm-in-arm with—who ?” 

“¢ Sir Claude Malahide,” said Edith, quietly ; : 
“ shall I introduce him ?” 

“Introduce him! You forget who you are 
speaking to. Do you know me x0 little as to 
suppose I should wish to make the acquaintance 
of any young man under such circumstances ? 
Lady Henry, I must entreat you to get into 
the carriage this moment.” 

In spite of her indignation at this speech, 
Edith actually quailed under the glance of 
those green eyes; but now or never she must 
assert her independence—to yield now, would 
be to be a slave for life ! 

“Thank you, Ma'am; but, as I said before, 
1 prefer walking, and as Sir Claude happens 
to be going my way, | have gladly accepted 
his escort.” 

And with a cool bow to her stepmother, and 
another to her astonished sisters, she again 
took the arm of the young Lifeguardsman, and 
resumed her progress, though not without 
sundry apprehensions of forcible abduction by 
Lady Frant’s tall footman. These fortunately 
proved groundless ; but, though she had gained 
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her point, and asserted her independence, she 
was not altogether at ease. Lady Frant’s 
portentous words and looks haunted her; and 
she felt unpleasantly convinced that she should 
hear more of this adventure. 

She did hear more. She had not been at 
home two hours, before the following note was 
put into her hands by the dirty maid-of-all- 
work :— | 

‘DeaR Lapy HEnry, 

“T had certainly no night to 
expect—judging from your conduct prior 
to your marriage—any of that deferential 
observance properly due to myself after 
it. I was fully aware, and so were my 
girls, that you would take your own line ;— 
but I confess we did not anticipate the degree 
of latitude you would think proper to allow 
yourself—and I consider it due to my own 
position, to say nothing of that of my girls, 
whose delicate feelings you have so painfully 
outraged this day, not to stand by, and see 
your father’s daughter making herself the talk 
of the town, without acquainting her husband 
with the indecorum, not to say, impropriety of 
her conduct in his absence; in order that:.-he 
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may exert that authority, to which I conclude 
even you will think proper to succumb, and 
put a stop to such glaring imprudences for the 
future. I can only add, that I blush for you, 
and am, 
““ Your’s, 
‘* JANE PENELOPE FRANT.” 

Here was a pretty business! Edith read 
the note again and again, till at last she found 
some vent to her vexation in tears. One 
thing was evident—the spiteful old woman 
intended to inform Lord Harry of the morn- 
ing’s adventure—she must, then, be pretty 
well convinced of its heinousness. Edith 
began to think she must have been really 
foolish, and to torment herself with the fear of 
his displeasure. What was to be done? 
Should she write a humble apology to Lady 
Frant, and entreat both her pardon and her 
silence? No! her pride revolted from such a 
step. She would have no secrets from her 
Harry; least of all, any in which Lady Frant 
was the participator. It ended in her dispatch- 
ing a hurried note to her husband, when the 
servant went to him at dressing time, saying 
she had been to the upholsterer’s, and had 
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been much annoyed by a circumstance, which 
she would explain when they met; in the 
mean time, he must suspend his judgment, 
should he chance to hear anything to her dis- 
advantage from Lady Frant. 

Edith was conscious of a considerable beat- 
ing of the heart the next morning, when she 
caught sight of her husband’s uniform at the 
corner of the street; and, for the first time 
since she had known him, she gazed on his 
countenance with something like apprehension 
when he entered. But she had no need ;— 
one glance assured her that it expressed 
nothing but its usual affection and tenderness. 
“Well! and so it seems you have been 
worrying yourself again about Lady Frant! 
When will there be an end of that woman? 
I begin to think she will be the death of me, 
and you will have to put on my tombstone— 
‘Here lies Henry Vernon, of the fe 0 
Guards, who died in the prime of life of his 
wife's folly, and of Lady Frant.’” 

“Oh Harry! I assure you it is no folly, 
now; I am almost afraid you will be angry— 
and I have been so worried—” 

He stroked her somewhat flushed cheek; 
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and encouraged her to tell him the grievance. 
He would promise not to be angry, whatever 
it might be—she need have no fears. 

Encouraged by his tenderness, she told him 
all, and ended by showing him the portentous 
missive of her stepmother. He listened atten- 
tively ; and, when at length she paused for 
want of breath, he drew her gently upon his 
knee, and imprinting a kiss upon her pure 
white forehead, inquired with a smile, if that 
were all? 

‘And is it not enough?” said she-——“‘surely, 
the fear of what that dreadful woman might 
say, was bad enough! I did not know that 
she might not prejudice you against me— 
make you doubt me—in short ye 

‘‘No one could look at you and do that for 
a moment, my sweet wife,” he replied —“ but 
listen. Lady Frant was not wrong when she 
urged you to go home in the carriage with 
her, rather than walk back with Claude 
Malahide. You are much too young and too 
pretty to parade the streets by yourself—still 
more with any flippant coxcomb who may 
happen to meet you alone. It is true I urge 
you to be independent; but I should be 
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sorry indeed to see my wife so independent of’ 
custom and opinion, as to set them at defiance; 
no woman can do so without injury to herself. 
If you were to make a practice of walking 
such distances alone, you might soon be, as 
Lady Frant so happily observes, the talk of 
the town, especially if the Burlington Arcade 
were your favourite place of resort.” 

“ But you are not angry with me, Harry ?” 

“So far from it, my love, that I give 
you all the credit in the world for your wish 
to please me, and your spirit in going through 
what you had undertaken—only, don’t do it 
again, that’s all I saw Claude Malahide 
myself yesterday, and it struck me that he 
seemed in a deuced hurry to get away!” 

“Do you think he wished to avoid you ?— 
why should he ?” 

“It would be natural to say he had seen 
you—had been walking with you an hour or 
two before; but he would not like to do s0, 
for fear of showing you up. He could not 
tell that you were not stealing a march in my 
absence.” 

* Oh, Harry !” 

“Those are the kind of suspicions you 
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would lay yourself open to, my love. IfI were 
to meet Fitzcharles’s pretty wife in the Bur- 
lington Arcade, and walk home with her, I 
should certainly not mention it to Fitzcharles.” 

“Oh, Harry! then I fear you must be 
annoyed at me!” 

‘“‘ Indeed, love, | am not; and, to prove it 
to you, as soon as J have changed my things, 
I will set off to Lady Frant’s, listen to all she 
has to say, and when she has well worked her- 
self up, and thinks she has excited my jestous 
indignation to the utmost, I will inform. her 
quietly that I knew the whole before, and that 
such is my confidence in my wife, that#here- 
ever she walks, or whoever she walks with, I 
am persuaded she is as safe as with me. Won't 
that do ?” 

“ Oh, dear Harry! how charming of you!” 


He was as good as his word; and the 
scene that ensued, whilst it afforded him no 
small amusement, served to show forth in a 
new and striking light the beautiful modesty 
and refinement of feeling forwhich the Dowager 
and her daughters were so remarkable. They 
talked of that innate delicacy—that purity of 
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soul without which woman would be revolting 
—of the bloom of the peach, so soon rubbed 
off——of their own agonies and blushes on the 
previous day—and Lord Henry only laughed 
—they recommended vigorous measures, and 
the exercise of firm marital authority to pre- 
vent the recurrence of such scenes, and he 
suddenly became grave, and observed that 
authority was the last thing he should dream 
of employing with Edith. They mistook the 
matter—he was not upon those terms with her 
at all; she did what she liked, and he was 
quite sure what she liked to do must be right. 
It ended in his jocularly complimenting the 
Ladies Curran on the remarkable brightness 
of their complexions—(they were crimson with 
indignation)—the remains, he supposed, of yes- 
terday’s blushes; and then smilingly shaking 
the tips of Lady Frant’s fingers, which she ex- 
tended to him with more than her usual frigidity. 
But he had no sooner closed the door, than turn- 
ing to her daughters with an expression of 
countenance which spoke volumes, that exem- 
plary woman uttered these emphatic words— 
‘“¢ The man’s a fool—that’s quite evident ; but if 
he likes his wife to go wrong, why! with all my 
heart !” 
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CHAPTER IX. 


6 





sad sufferer under nameless ill, _ 
That yields not to the touch of human skill, * 
Improve the kind occasion—understand 

A Father’s frown, and kiss His chast’ning hand.’ 


COWPER. 


‘—- Remove your thought—it doth abuse your bosom,’ 
OTHELLO. 


EDITH was one day driving with a distant 
‘relation of her husband’s, when she suddenly 
caught sight of Marie Montgomerie returning 
wearily home with her pupil from their after- 
noon walk. Lady Henry leant eagerly forward, 
and kissed her hand ;—it grieved her to see 
how worn and shadowy the poor girl looked. 
But the change which that single instant pro- 
duced in Marie’s countenance was something 
almost magical. Her face lighted up with 
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extraordinary animation as she caught sight of 
Edith; her soft grey eyes dilated with plea- 
sure, and even a casual observer might have 
read volumes of feeling in their dark liquid 
depths, whilst a colour, delicate as the roseate 
tints of a sea-shell, diffused itself over her 
usually pale face. It would be difficult to 
conceive anything more lovely than Marie 
Montgomerie looked at that moment. 

The carriage had driven up to the side of 
the pavement, and awaited her coming. No- 
thing could be more cordial than Edith’s 
greeting. 

‘‘T am so charmed to meet you!” she ex- 
claimed; ‘for I knew not how to get at you, 
not visiting your relations. Lady Mont- 
gomery, turning to her companion, ‘‘ you must 
forgive me for keeping you waiting, but this is 
a friend I have not seen since my marriage, 
and we used to be next-door neighbours. She 
is a namesake of yours, too! Miss Montgo- 
merie.”’ 

Marie blushed still deeper at this introduc- 
tion; but the sight of the beautiful counte- 
nance, full of benignant kindness that was 
turned towards her, was very re-assuring. 
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‘Never mind me, my dear,” said Lady 
Montgomery with a nod to Edith, and a kind 
smile to Marie ;—“ friends cannot make too 
much of one another when they do meet—in 
this town, especially i 

‘¢ And we must meet often, now, Miss Mont- 
gomerie,” said Edith, warmly ;—“ you must 
come and see mein my own house. We need 
no longer confine ourselves to the balcony, as 
heretofore ;—I can offer you a room now, 
though but a small one. You will come very 
soon,” 

Marie looked confused. ‘I will ask Mrs. 
Thompson,” said she; ‘and if I may, it will 
make me only too happy.” 

“Tf you may! Can there be a doubt about 
it? Surely not!” 

““Y will ask—I will beg—it is so very kind 
of you to wish it.” 

And her sweet eyes spoke a world of grate- 
ful and affectionate feeling. There was some- 
thing strangely interesting in that clear oval 
face ; something that haunted you, like a pic- 
ture of Correggio, or Leonardo da Vinci. Per- 
haps it was the reflection of her beautiful spirit, 
for it was impossible to look at her, and not 
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see that hers was the disposition of an 
angel. 

And as she stood there, timidly, before those 
three ladies of fashion, as the world called 
them, in her poor washed out cotton gown, her 
straw bonnet, with its simple crossing of cheap 
ribbon—and her faded shawl, she looked as 
really refined—as essentially a lady as them- 
selves; and they inwardly acknowledged it. 
There was something of poetic beauty about 
her (not the less touching, because it was 
allied to a certain air of melancholy) that no 
poverty of attire could conceal. 

‘“‘What an exquisite countenance!” ex- 
claimed Lady Montgomery and her daughter, 
as they drove off ;—‘‘ can she be a governess ?” 

‘““No governess; though she leads the life 
of one ;—she is well-born, though an orphan, 
and dependent on the relations she lives with ; 
—and they treat her, I suspect, worse than a 
governess. But she never complains—she is a 
perfect angel of gentleness and patience.” 

“She looks so. And who was the young 
girl with her? not her sister ?” 

‘‘No; her cousin, and her pupil. She is to 
all intents and purposes that girl’s governess, 
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and passes her life in the school-room. Oh! 
that I were but rich, that I might do some- 
thing for Marie Montgomerie!—make her 
independent, or . 

‘* My love, without doing that, you may yet 
do much for her. I never saw greater delight 
expressed in any countenance, than when you 
asked her to visit you. To one who has 
known sorrow and neglect, as I should imagine 
she has, the voice of sympathy has a strange 
charm.” . 

Lady Montgomery sighed, as she said this; 
and an expression of melancholy thought over- 
spread her noble and still beautiful face. She 
had, indeed, known sorrow; her tale of 
touching and mournful interest had acquired a 
painful notoriety; and, whilst by the species 
of free-masonry that sufferers know, she de- 
tected the traces of endurance in others; her 
own bitter experience rendered her peculiarly 
tender-hearted to their griefs. 


‘For with a soul that ever felt the sting 
Of sorrow—sorrow is a sacred thing—’ 





In the mean time, Marie was wending her 
way homewards, full of unexpressed delight 
at the meeting that had taken place. How 
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little, in her desolate position, would she have 
looked for so affectionate a greeting from one 
like Edith!, And now, should she be per- 
mitted to avail herself of her kindness—should 
she be allowed to visit her? She asked her- 
self the question with a pang. Alas! might 
not the jealousy of her relations interfere to 
prevent it? and if Mrs. Thompson should for- 
bid her to cultivate a friendship so generously 
proffered, should she tamely submit to the 
prohibition? The question remained unan- 
swered. Her meek spirit shrank from the 
idea of openly defying the authority of one 
under whose roof she had so long found 
shelter; and her thoughts turned rather to 
the consideration of what would be her best 
chance of obtaining the boon she sought. 

As she slowly, wearily ascended the stuirs, 
on reaching home, it suddenly occurred to-her 
to make the dreaded attempt at once. The 
sight of Edith had inspired her with an 
unwonted courage, and if she should succeed! 
It was at least worth the trial. 

With a beating heart she opened the draw- 
ing-room door, and, without waiting an instant, 
‘walked softly in. But all her courage failed. 

VOL. I, I 
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her at once; for there, seated in the arm- 
chair that was ostentatiously denominated 
his, with his hands resting upon his large 
gold-headed stick, was Mr. Somerset him- 
self. 

Now Mage well knew that to enter that pre- 
sence unsought—unsummoned—was a crime 
of the deepest magnitude in the eyes of her 
relations, and her heart might well sink within 
her at the prospect of what must follow. Mrs.° 
Thompson had given her a positive order never 
to appear in the drawing-room during the 
morning, unless sent for; and never, on any 
pretext, to enter it when Mr. Somerset was 
there ;—-yet, here she was, in open defiance of 
these commands, not only walking into his 
very presence, but doing so without the shadow 
of an excuse; for she never dreamt for a mo- 
ment of making her request before him—she 
knew better than to do so. Abashed and con- 
founded at her own imprudence, she stood 
before the assembled group the picture of con- 
fusion and dismay. She could think of nothing 
to say—no excuse to offer. 

The peculiarity of her look, and the nervous 
manner. in which she glanced at Mrs. Thomp- 
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son, seemed to strike Mr. Somerset; for he 
exclaimed— 

“Why! what is the matter with my pretty 
Marie? Has any gay Lothario been insinu- 
ating soft nothings into your ear during your 
walk, my dear? Something has occurred, 
surely! Come and sit down by me, and 
tell me all about it.” 

And the old man took her hand in his and 
drew her gently down beside him. 

‘Who has been offending you? confide in 
me, and I will punish the rascal !” 

“No one, Sir, indeed !” 

“Then why is that pretty cheek so pale? 
paler even than usual? eh?——Ah! you 
won't tell an old man your secrets well! 
well! perhaps it’s natural! perhaps it’s na- 
tural !” 

And with a gentle sigh and shake of the 
head he resumed his favourite attitude, and 
leant his hands again upon his stick. 

Oh! how Marie’s heart yearned towards 
him! how she longed to thank him for all his 
kindness and affectionate interest! but she 
was powerless to say oné word—she dared not 
even look at him. 
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‘‘My dear cousin Thompson,” said Mr. So- 
merset, after a few moments pause, during 
which he had surveyed Marie attentively ; 
“you must not let this pretty young woman 
pore over her books up-stairs too much—you 
must not, indeed. It’s all very well in modera- 
tion, but she looks whiter than she should do, 
believe me—she looks whiter than she should 
do.” | 

“My dearest Su,” Mrs. Thompson began, 
making a powerful effort to conceal her inward 
anger, “‘I do assure you it is Marie’s nature 
to look pale. She always did so from a child, 
and I should be quite alarmed if she were to 
look anything else.” 

“Ah! well! Ma’am! you know best—you 
know best—you're always judicious.” 

‘ By-the-bye! Marie, now I think of it, 
there’s a parcel come for you up-stairs, and I’m 
not sure that the person is not waiting about it.” 

Marie, who perfectly understood this hint, 
was rising to go, when she was arrested by 
Mr. Somerset. | 

“No! no! I can’t part with the girl yet, 
my dear Ma’am—it’s not often she comes to see 
me, I’m sure—do let me have her a little time 
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quietly! Can’t the man, whoever he is, call 
again ?” 

“Oh! by all means, my dearest Sir—cer- 
tainly! Anne Jane, go down, love, and desire 
the person not to wait !” 

Anne Jane, who was perfectly cognisant of 
the fact of there being no person whatever 
waiting, left the room apparently to execute 
her mamma's orders, but in reality to summon 
her maid, and give her strict injunctions in the 
space of ten minutes to knock at the drawing- 
room door, and in an audible voice proclaim 
that Miss Montgomerie was very particularly 
wanted. 

It was well that she did so; for, on her 
return, she perceived at a glance that her 
mother’s patience was very nearly exhausted. 
Mr. Somerset was still sitting beside Marie, and in 
the utter unconsciousness of his benevolent and 
guileless nature, was laying up a heavy store 
of persecution for the poor girl hereafter. 

“You must really do as 1 say, my dear 
Ma’am,” said he, addressing Mrs. Thompson—. 
“you must indulge an old man, and let her 
come to see me sometimes—now, pray do! 
You send your dear girls constantly—bless 
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them! and I like having them of all things, but 
why not Marie ?—why not Marie? Marie is 
my relation, too, and I have a great affection 
for her. I always liked her face when she was 
a child no higher than my knee—and I used 
to see her at my poor cousin Graham’s — 
Ah! my poor cousin Graham! she was a good 
woman, and just six years my junior. Well! 
well! life passes. . . . She went before me— 
but my turn will soon come!” 

Mrs. Thompson drew out a pocket handker- 
chief with a broad lace edging, and blew her 
nose portentously. 

“Do not talk in that strain, my dearest 
Sir,” said she, in a smothered voice; ‘‘it quite 
unnerves me.” 

But Mr. Somerset was not heeding her. 
His thoughts had flown back to the time when 
he was not, as now, lonely and without an 
interest—-a vision of his former home had sud- 
denly flitted before him.—He was once again 
in the quiet library, surrounded by his books ; 
his wife was sitting near him, and now and 
then he caught a glimpse of a little fair-haired 
bey with clear blue eyes, and face that 
seemed as though it had caught a ray of sun- 
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shine fresh from Heaven ; so bright and joyous 
was its bloom. 

Alas! where were they now? The gentle 
wife, worn out with suffering and disease, had 
long since gone to her rest—and the fair- 
haired boy . 

The old man folded his hands, and glanced 
upwards. It was avery slight—almost imper- 
ceptible gesture, but it spoke volumes of 
patient, quiet sorrow. Then he sighed gently 
that was all. 

There was a pause—no one uttered a word 
—they all knew that he was thinking of his 
son. 

At length, as though suddenly recalled to 
recollection, he struck the floor with his cane, 
and rose with some effort—_—-But he paused 
again—looked down—made a few steps to- 
wards the door, and twice stopped, and struck 
his stick heavily on the ground. 

Mrs. Thompson and her daughters had 
risen, but no one spoke—they knew his ways, 
and never interfered with them. 

At length, with the handle of the door in 
his hand, he once more stopped short, and,. 
turning round, surveyed the group that had fol- 
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lowed him, whilst his eye rested longest upon 
Marie. 

‘Remember, my dear Madam, I shall ex- 
pect to see my pretty little Marie to-morrow 
to breakfast. You must come, my dear—you 
really must ; and I'll do what I can to enter- 
tain you—you shall have muffins, or buttered 
toast, or anything you like to order Good 
bye, Ma’am !—good bye, my dears.” 

And with a little flourish of his hand, pecu- 
liar to himself, he left the room. 

They heard him pause in the passage—they 
heard the stick upon the floor and upon the 
staircase half-a-dozen times at least, as he 
descended, and again in the hall below; it 
was full five minutes before he finally quitted 
the house, closing the door behind him with a 
tremendous bang. . 

Yet during all that time no one in Mrs. 
Thompson’s drawing-room had stirred. 

No sooner, however, was his final departure. 
established beyond a doubt, than, turning full 
upon the dejected and frightened Marie, with 
a face awful in its indignation, Mrs. Thompson 
exclaimed— 

“Well! Miss Montgomerie! I hope you 
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are satisfied with your progress this morning. 
Those interesting airs and graces answer 
admirably, it seems. Perhaps, however, you 
will be good enough to inform me upon what 
pretext you dared to disobey my orders, and 
intrude here in this manner ?” 

‘‘T am very sorry, Ma’am. I assure you 


I did not know Mr. Somerset was here, 
or ” 





“Did not know! Is it not your business 
to find out? What is the use of my giving 
you a positive order ?—-But a person who can 
descend to such mean arts to captivate a poor 
old man in his dotage, may very well tell a 
falsehood when it suits her purpose. I have 
no doubt you did know all the time that he 
was here, but you had your own ends to gain 
—you thought to get asked to his house!” 

. How the soft grey eyes dilated, and 
the pale lips quivered, at these words ! 

“She must have known,” observed Anne 
Jane, spitefully, “‘ for there was his hat below, 
which he always oe in the hall. She ou 
not help seeing it. 

“‘Oh! of course; she knew perfectly well— 
nobody doubts that. But the old man’s rich, 
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you know, enormously rich, and it would 
be a great thing to get round him, and per- 
suade him to leave everything to his ‘sweet 
Marie, his ‘pretty Marie.—‘She mustn't 
pore over her books too much, or she'll 
look pale, the sweet thing!’—‘and she 
must come to breakfast, to-morrow, pretty 
dear !’” | 

‘But, if you do!” exclaimed Mrs. Thomp- 
son, suddenly changing her tone in a way that 
was startling, to say the least of 1t—“‘ my 
name is not Letitia Thompson. I'll find some 
excuse to prevent it—trust me. Ill take 
care you don’t have such an opportunity of 
setting him against his best friends and 
nearest relations, poor dear old man!” 

‘“‘T thought he never would go,” observed 
Letty, rismg and yawning violently ;—‘ he 
gets worse every day, and more twaddling— 
and the way he thumps that stick on the floor! 
ugh! it goes through one’s bra. . . .” 

She was arrested by a sharp twitch from 
her mother, intended to remind her of the 
presence of Marie. 

“All that,” said Mrs. Thompson, “is no- 
thing—little. tricks he can’t help—poor dear 
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man—but it’s melancholy to see how he’s 
taken in by designing people! If he had 
half an eye, he would see through Miss Mont- 
gomerie’s cunning.” | 

Marie’s face had become deadly pale. She 
clasped her hands involuntarily. “Oh! Mrs. 
Thompson!” she exclaimed. 

.. . It was the accent of agony. 

“Oh! Mrs. Thompson! ... Well! what 
now? I suppose you are not cunning, eh ?>— 
not endeavouring to make yourself out injured 
and over-worked, in order to excite his com- 
passion.” 

“T am not—indeed, I am not!” cried 
Marie, her features working with sudden emo- 
tion. “Oh! if you knew how little I covet 
his money—how thankful—how happy I 
should be if he would only give it all to you 
—all—every shilling—then, perhaps, you 
would not grudge me his love! And | 
have no one to love me,” she added, as though 
to herself, in a tone of indescribable bitter- 
ness—‘ no one—I am an orphan! God help 
me!” | 

It was so rare—so very rare for Marie to 
speak at all—to offer the slightest reply to 
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the taunts she was daily subjected to, that 
the trio stared in astonishment at this sudden 
outbreak. They scarcely knew what to make 
of it. | 

““Well done!” cried Mrs. Thompson, at 
length, bursting into a loud vulgar laugh— 
‘What next? Were all in the heroics to- 
day! rehearsing our part for to-morrow’s 
breakfast, I suppose.—You’re an orphan! of 
course, we know that—a poor orphan, with 
no one to love you! Thank you! Very 
pitiful, indeed! ... And you wouldn’t accept 
the dear old man’s money, if he were to offer 
it! not you! You only want his love /—Oh, 
yes, of course! we're all up to that!” 

But long before she had finished, the burst 
of awakened energy had subsided—the flashing 
eyes had resumed their usual expression of 
enduring melancholy—the graceful head had 
bent slightly forwards—Marie had, to all 
appearance, become her daily, usual self. 

. .. Mrs. Thompson saw the change, and 
inwardly exulted in it. : 

“Come, it’s all very well,” said she, in a 
somewhat lower tone, arranging her fat figure 
comfortably in the arm-chair Mr. Somerset 
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had just quitted; “but all that won’t go down 
with us, so you may as well give up trying 
those airs and graces here. I don’t stand 
them, you know;—I never did—and what’s 
more, I don’t intend to let you have the oppor- 
tunity of practising them upon him. Remem- 
ber—you do not go to-morrow—you have my 
positive orders not to go. I shall give what- 
ever reason I think proper myself.” 

The poor gil raised her heavy eyes. 

‘“‘T have no wish to go, Ma’am,” she said, 
meekly. 

“Ah! that never mind whether you 
have or not; / do not wish it, and that is 
sufficient. And now, pray, where is Honoria?” 

‘“‘ Up stairs, Ma’am, I believe, taking off her 
things.” 

‘‘ And may I ask, then, why you presumed 
to come in here? What, after all, did you 
come-in for ?—lI should like to know that.” 

Again a sudden emotion seemed to pass 
over the countenance, and agitate the frame of 
Marie—the delicate colour rose to her very 
temples—her lips parted suddenly. 

“T came—I came—” she said at length, in 
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hurried and trembling accents—“to ask you 
a favour—a very great favour !” 

Darker and darker glowed those wondrous 
irids, as she bent them earnestly on Mrs. 
Thompson. How beautiful they were ! 

“Upon my word !—and what next? You 
seem a little out of your wits to-day! A 
favour! Well! let’s hear what this great 
favour is.” : 

The orphan pressed her hands together for 
one instant, and struggled to command her 
trembling voice. She felt her very knees 
shake ; she longed to sit down, but did not dare. 

“J met Lady Henry Vernon in my walk to- 
day,” she said, speaking low and rapidly, from 
a nervous apprehension of not being able to 
finish her sentence; ‘and she asked if you 
would allow—if you would permit me to go 
and see her sometimes.” 

There was a dead silence, broken only by 
the exclamation of— 

‘Upon my word!” from Mrs. Thompson, 
in a tone indicative of an opinion on her part, 
that things were come to a pass, indeed. At 
that instant Honoria entered, but stopped 
short on seeing the unusual agitation de- 


1»? 
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picted on Marie’s countenance, as she stood 
before her unfeeling relation, ready to drop, 
partly from sheer bodily weakness, partly from 
mental excitement. 

‘“‘ And so you met Lady Henry Vernon, my 
dear,” said Mrs. Thompson, addressing her 
daughter. ‘‘ Miss Montgomerie has just been 
asking my leave to visit her. She must be a 
little out of her senses, I think, to dream of 
such a thing! What does Lady Henry 
know of Marie Montgomerie? Did she ask 
you to visit her?” 

‘‘No, Mamma; she never spoke to me at 
all; but I heard her ask Marie, and say that 
of course you would allow it.” 

“Indeed! Of course no such thing! Very 
impertinent of her, I must say. I shall allow 
nothing of the kind.” 

Marie raised her handkerchief to her face, 
and wiped away the moisture that had 
gathered.on her brow. She did not speak. It 
was only one more drop of bitterness in the 
cup already overflowing; and—she had ex- 
pected it! 

“Was Lady Henry walking?” inquired 
Mrs. Thompson of her daughter. 
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“No; in a carriage with two other ladies— 
Lady Montgomery was one—she introduced 
her to Marie.” 


what on earth! . . . I never heard anything 
so extraordinary! ... And she did not in- 
troduce you?” 

“ She never spoke to me at all.” 

At so astounding a revelation, the two other 
Miss Thompsons left their seats, and approach- 
ing, stared at Marie, as though the fact of her 
having been spoken to by a Lady Henry, and 
introduced to a Lady Montgomery, when their 
own sister had been overlooked, invested her 
with something almost supefnatural in their 
eyes. 

‘ Any one but she,” said Anne Jane, spite- 
fully, “‘ knowing how anxious we are to get on, 
would have said something about Honoria— 
contrived to get her noticed in some way. 
It would be an excellent acquaintance for 
us. Lady een is a countess, I do 
believe.” 

And the young lady ran into the next room 
for a Peerage. 

“‘T should be glad to know if you consider 
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that gratitude, Miss Montgomerie,” said Mrs. 
Thompson, savagely—‘“‘you are well aware how 
anxious I am about my children—how desirous 
that they should form good connections and 
improve the—the—dtone of their society ; yet 
when you do happen to have an opportunity 
of serving them, (why or wherefore, I am at a 
loss to conceive)—you take care to avoid 
doing so—yet you have the face to come and 
ask me a favour afterwards !” 

The orphan was silent—her hope was over, 
and she had accepted the disappointment. 
She had no spirit to defend herself: she felt it 
was in vain. 

‘“‘ The Countess of Montgomery,” cried Anne 
Jane, from the next room—‘“ Helen, daughter 
of Ralph William Gardner, Esq., of Sunburgh, 
Dorsetshire, um —um— um—Ah! she is a 
widow — and she has one daughter, Lady 
Susan Arnon.” 

‘‘T dare say that was she in the carriage, 
then,” said Honoria; ‘‘she was like the older 
lady.” 

“You are a great deal too bad, Marie Mont- 
gomerie,” cried Mrs. Thompson, more and more 
provoked, as she listened; “when you know 
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my extreme desire to make the acquaintance 
of the next-door neighbours, and* you actually 
had it in your power to introduce Honoria to 
one of them. It makes me sick, such ingrati- 
tude! Pray leave the room—lI had rather 
not see you there—it provokes me.” 

Honoria was rather surprised to observe the 
deathlike hue that overspread the features of 
her unfortunate instructress, as she sank down 
upon the first chair that presented itself on 
reaching their small school-room. 

“What would Mamma say, if she saw you do 
that?” said she, not unkindly ;—‘“ she would 
call it giving way.” 

‘““T shall be better presently,” murmured 
Marie, with white lips,—“‘if you will open the 
piano and practise for a few minutes without 
me, dear. It is standing so long, I think— 
and really I seem to grow weaker every day.” 

The beautiful spirit of this girl could harbour 
no resentment ;—she had already forgiven the 
insults of the last half-hour. 

Honoria was the best disposed of the three 
sisters—It is true she was selfish, wilful, 
and passionate, and she was so used to see 
Marie ill-treated by’ the others, that it had 
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grown to be, in her eyes, a matter of course ;— 
still there were times when her heart was 
touched by the patient suffering of which 
she was a constant, though sometimes a care- 
less witness ;—-suffering which never occa- 
sioned to herself one harsh word, or irritable 
expression. 

“Sit still, if you choose,” said she, bluntly ; 
‘“T can practise this very well without you.” 

Then, after a moment’s pause, she added— 

“Tt was your own fault that Mamma would 
not let you go to Lady Henry’s—you ought to 
have introduced me, and it was very unkind of 
you not: I thought so at the time.” 

Marie had shaded her pale face with her 
hand, but at these words she looked up. 

‘‘Dear Honoria,” said she, feebly, but with 
earnestness, ‘‘ how can you, who live with me 
always—every day—suspect me of unkindness 
towards any one—least of all towards yourself ? 
You know I would do what I could for any of 
you.” 

Honoria did know this very well; but she 
was unwilling to yield to the feeling of com- 
passion, which was fast increasing .upon her at 
the sight of that poor pale face—-so much paler 
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even than usual—so she turned to the piano, 
and began to thump with all her might ; whilst 
Marie stole into her own room, and in the silent 
but most earnest prayers, that burst from the 
very depth of her heart, whose only solace was 
in such communion—found as she had ever 
done—strength not only to bear with, but 
thankfully to accept her bitter lot. 


6 








Her heart grew stronger 

With prayers that raised their earnest eyes above, 
And in the presence of her God, no longer 

Felt like an outcast from all hope and love— 


And that evening, an unexpected joy awaited 
her—she was summoned to the drawing-room, 
and informed by Mrs. Thompson, that she 
would be permitted to visit Lady Henry 
Vernon, provided Honoria, accompanied her. 
True—Honoria had not been invited; but, 
as her cousin, and, above all, her com- 
panion and pupil, she could easily make an 
excuse for taking her; and take her she must, 
or abstain from going herself. 2. 

The truth was, that aided by he ‘suggestions 
and advice of her two elder daughters, Mrs. 
Thompson had thought better of it; and had 
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reflected that, since people did seem to take 
such an unaccountable fancy to Marie, some- 
thing might possibly be made of it for the 
advantage of her own daughters. Marie must 
not be treated too harshly, lest she should re- 
taliate, as, it seemed strangely enough, she had 
in some things the power to do. An appeal 
was consequently made to the gratitude and 
sense of duty of the poor dependant, which, 
with her gentle and forgiving nature, was sure 
to have its effect, and she was sent to bed 
happy—far more happy than she had been for 
months, in the prospect of once more seeing the 
only person, who, with the exception of Mr. 
Somerset, had ever addressed to her a word of 
sympathy or affection. 
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CHAPTER X. 


¢—There’s nothing I hate, in 
The world, like waiting ! 
It’s a monstrous great bore, when a gentleman feels 
A good appetite, thus to be kept from his meals 
Lay or St. CUTHBERT. 


In a small room, in a house not far from Mrs. 
Thompson’s, sat Mr. Somerset, waiting—en- 
deavouring to wait patiently—for his break- 
fast, the proper hour for which had passed 
some time. Let us pause to contemplate him, 
the good old man, as he sits in his arm-chair, 
the newspaper spread on the table before him, 
whilst with one hand he wipes away some 
slight moisture which appears to have gathered - 
upon his spectacles—the effect, perhaps, of 
reading so small a print—or possibly, the con- 
sequence of something that print may have 
disclosed. Yes! the latter is the more pro- 
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bable of the two; for the other hand rests 
immediately on a paragraph which tells of a 
starving mother and her babe found in the 
streets, and presently it makes its way into his 
waistcoat pocket, where it. produces a slight 
jingling sound, which prophesies that before 
many hours that mother will have received 
comfort. 

And how calm! how beautiful, that vener- 
able countenance |—even more beautiful in old 
age than in his youth, when he was universally 
admitted to be one of the handsomest of men 
of his time. His broad, high and singularly 
smooth forehead, over which fall still almost 
luxuriantly the waves of his silver hair—the 
thick bushy eyebrows, concentrating a vast 
power of expression, for he can contract them 
so as to communicate a strange fierceness to that 
usually benign countenance, and to the mild 
blue eyes that often, as now, are apt to 
moisten with the tear of sympathy and genuine 
kindness—the Roman nose, delicately chiselled 
as though in marble—the small and exquisitely 
perfect mouth—the fresh, fair complexion, 
remarkable even yet for the singular clearness 
and purity of its tints—and, above all,. the 
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expression of divine benevolence shining like 
a ray from Heaven over all—these combine a 
whole it is impossible to look upon without 
admiration—and even more—without a cer- 
tain feeling of tender veneration. Itis, indeed, 
a noble picture, and I would fain linger upon 
it still. 

Oh, mighty power of memory! that, as with 
a wizard’s wand, can’st bring before the long- 
ing heart the sounds and shapes that once were 
_real—the very form and gestures so familiar 
in by-gone times, but long since passed away ; 
and lendest them, as it were, the meffable 
spirit and stamp of life wonderful ! in- 
deed, art thou! 

Yet are there times, and who has not felt 
such, when thou refusest to open thy secret 
and hallowed chambers, where the dear one’s 
image lies embalmed, and imagination cannot 
paint it without thine aid. Who has not felt 
this, even in temporary absences? who has not 
known the torment of striving, and strivmg 
vainly, to bring back the gestures —the 
thousand looks and tones, so often marked 
and loved, and learnt, as it were, by 
heart? . Often it happens, that an image. 
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which is indifferent, floating on the surface of 
the imagination, will obtrude itself continually, 
whilst the one hallowed by the devotion of a 
lifetime, will be hidden within the silent re- 
cesses of the heart—that shrine to which a thou- 
sand powerful and mysterious links attach it. 
And, perhaps, it is better so. It would unfit us 
for the hard realities of life; and, above all, for 
the intercourse of our common kind, could 
memory be commanded at will to restore the 
loved and lost with whom our thoughts possi- 
bly dwell too much already. It was beauti- 
fully said by one in absence—‘ My heart is 
with you, but my mind is here;”—he had 
attained an enviable philosophy ;—he could 
bring his intellect to bear upon the business— 
the scientific study—the hard toil of life, 
whilst his heart remained calm, and, above all, 
true to its own beautiful devotion. No need 
to think of it! he felt that it was there— 
unchanged, unchangeable, save with his mor- 
tality. Touching, indeed, is such a love! 

But to return to Mr. Somerset, whom we 
left in his little morning room, waiting some- 
what anxiously for his breakfast. Patience 
had never been one of his peculiar character- 
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istics, and that quality, in as far as he pos- 
sessed it, was beginning to be severely tried 
now. | 

“‘T wish the young woman would come,” he 
had more than once muttered; but still no yo 
woman appeared; so, rising at length, * 
walked slowly to the window, and looked out. 
But it was one of those unsatisfactory win- 
dows, that, although wide and cheerfully 
modernised, command nothing more interest- 
ing without, than the white wall of a Belgra- 
vian stable, and this prospect apparently 
afforded him but little comfort ; for, after paus- 
ing at it for a moment, and shaking his head 
thoughtfully, he turned away. He next tried 
taking two or three turns up and down the 
small room, stopping, as usual, at almost every 
step; but all at once, seeming to think better 
of it, he hurried to the door, opened it, and 
stepped out into the passage, where he re- 
mained for a time lost in thought. Feeling, 
however, his appetite becoming keener every 
moment, he opened the house door, and 
went slowly out upon the steps, where, shad- 
ing his eyes with his hand, he first looked 
intently up at the sky, and then still more 
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intently in the direction of Mrs. Thompson’s 
house, much to the edification of the passers- 
by, who took to staring wildly in the same 
direction, supposing the old gentleman might 
have some relation in a balloon, he was inter- 
ested about, or that there was an alarm of fire 
in the immediate neighbourhood. 

Nobody appearing, after some moments his 
patience fairly gave way, and exclaiming, with 
some vehemence, ‘‘I believe the girl is laughing 
at me all this time,” much to the amazement 
of a butcher’s boy, and a fat nurse, who could 
see no girl so occupied—he hurried into the 
house, slammed the door so violently as to 
shake the whole edifice; and, without once 
pausing to consider, went into the library, and 
rang the bell three times without stopping—a 
proceeding which brought up his servant, Mow- 
bray, in a remarkably short space of time—that 
manner of ringing being known among the 
servants, to indicate a certain degree of im- 
patience, not to say irritation, on the part of 
their indulgent, but somewhat choleric master. 

“ Sir,” interrogated Mowbray, standing with 
the door half open in hand— 

‘Shut the door, Sir!” said Mr. iene 
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sternly—‘“I object to draughts; as—you— 
know.” 

Mowbray did as he was desired. 

‘‘ That young lady is not come yet, I think?” 
Mr. Somerset inquired, speaking very slowly. 

‘Miss Montgomerie, Sir !—no, Sir.” 

‘“¢ Then you will oblige me by getting your 
hat, and stepping with my compliments to 
Miss Montgomerie, and she must excuse me; 
but I am an old man, and I cannot wait any 
longer for my breakfast. It is three quarters of 
an hour past my usual time, already—And say,” 
continued Mr. Somerset, gradually softening 
down as he proceeded, till he became benevo- 
lence itself, ‘‘that I hope she has not had a 
bad night, or any thing of that kind! Of course, 
if she should be indisposed, I would not object 
to wait—under those circumstances, I would 
do myself the honour of waiting—any time— 
any time. 

The servant had scarcely left the room, when 
the door-bell was heard, and he presently re- 
appeared. 

‘Ts she come ?” inquired his master, with 
considerable eagerness, for the sight of the 
loaf and butter was becoming aggravating. 
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‘¢A man and woman, Sir, wish to speak , 

“ What, Sir! shut the door, Sir.” 

And Mr. Somerset assumed a look of extreme 
severity, and frowned portentously, for he had 
made so sure it was Marie. 

‘‘A man and woman, Sir, wish to speak to 
you.” 

‘A woman! Miss Montgomerie’s woman? 
speak out, Sir!” 

“No, Sir; they call themselves Tomkinson ! 
Tomkinson, I believe.” 

‘‘ And what are they come for? to beg, I 
suppose. ” 

at I believe so, Sir.” 

‘‘T can’t see them now; I’m famished, and 
going to breakfast. Tell them so.” 

“Yes, Sir. They say they have eaten 
nothing since yesterday.” 

‘““Do they, poor devils? Then in a 
low voice—‘ I’m ravenous myself!—Well ! 
show them in, then !—But stop, Sir! be sure 
you tell them never to come again—I will not 
see people at this hour, and I’ve said so very 
often——_I make it a rule,” here he looked at 
Mowbray as if he would annihilate him, “ never 
to receive beggars at my breakfast time, and 








9 
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—you—know—it. The fact is,” said Mr. 
Somerset, shaking his head to himself, ‘ that it 
impedes digestion.” | 

Mowbray, who was, indeed, aware that this 
was an invariable rule, invariably brokeriiaid 
nothing, but left the room to usher in the men- 
dicants, whilst his master drew himself up to | 
receive the hungry guests with due dignity’, 
and without any visible marks of that cotf- 
passion, which the idea of their actual condition 
really occasioned. But he had no sooner 
caught sight of them as they entered, than his 
countenance changed to a look of very decided 
anger. 

“You here, Collins! how dare you show 
your face near my house, Sir? eh? i 

‘T’m come to know, John Somerset, whether 
I’m to get my due back from ye, ye thief of 
the wurrald—my forten that ye’ve stole, ye 
vagabond !” | 

“Hush! Sam! hush!” saidy.the woman, 
endeavouring to restrain him; “hat an’t the 
way for to get anything out of his honour— 
that an’t.” 

“Woman !” cried Mr. Somerset, looking 
exceedingly fierce, and frowning from beneath 
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his thick eyebrows so that they almost met; 
“that husband of yours will come to the 
gallows ; I have told you so many times before. 
He's incorrigible, and Tl do nothing more 
for;him—nothing at all. He's so drunk at this 
moment, he can hardly stand.” 

“Tdeny it,” cried the man, with a terrible 
oath;—“‘I an’t drunk. I an’t touched a drop 
this morning, nora bit o’ bread, neither—but 
I'll have my money—I won't stir from this, 
till I has my money, or else the hearrut’s blood 
of ye!” 

‘Your money, rascal ! you never had any 
but what I gave you. Take him away, Ma'am, 
take him away—you ought to be ashamed of 
yourself to bring him here at all—especially in 
that state.” 

‘‘ And you ought to be ashamed of yourself,” 
retorted the woman, becoming insolent in her 
turn, ‘‘for keeping his money away from a poor 
man like he is, a tempting of him to take a 
drop too much for comfort sake, and stain his 
hands with blood—for he'll do ye a mischief, 
some day—he'll do ye a mischief; and if. it 
hadn’t a been for me, he’d have done it afore 


now.” 
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“Very likely, Ma’am; and whenever he 
does, he'll be hanged for it, that’s all I can 
say,” replied Mr. Somerset, eyeing the loaf 
with a ravenous eye. 

“Give me my money—give me my money, 
ye thief of the wurrald!” shouted the man, 
tipsily endeavouring to approach him ;—but 
Mr. Somerset stood with erect front, calm and 
unmoved, his spectacles in his hand. 

“Listen to me, Ma’am,” said he, sternly ; 
and his still powerful voice arrested even the 
attention of the drunken madman, who was 
staggering about, in a vain attempt to get 
round to him— 

‘Take away your husband, quietly, I advise 
you ; for if you don’t, I’ll have a constable in 
here directly, and he shall be marched off to 
the station house. Come! let me have no 
more of this.” 

Mr. Somerset walked deliberately to the door, 
and held it open for them to pass, sternly eyeing 
them all the time; the woman dragged her 
husband through, but shook her fist menacingly, 
as she did so, and both muttered imprecations 
as they passed. Mowbray was in the hall, 
where he had remained on learning from his 
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master’s elevated tones, the character of his 
visitors. 

“Show these people out, Sir,” thantersd 
Mr. Somerset; ‘‘ and never let them in again 
as long as you live—d’ye hear?” 

“You shall hear of me again, John Somerset,” 
cried the man, as he staggered across the 
threshold—‘“ I'll have your hearrut’s blood, 
yet; I will—ye thief of the wurrald!” 

He was dragged away by his wife; and the 
servant, pale and agitated, returned into the 
house. 

“ T did not know, Sir, wy was those people 
or I would never . 

“Do you not know that poor a 
Mowbray ?” said his master, in a tone of 
infinite gentleness and aainpasen 

‘“‘T never let him in before, Sir—he has been 
here, I believe, many times, but I never saw 
him—he hid himself behind his wife, just now, 
and I—I thought he was blind.” | 

“Blind! he is drunk; and mad, when 
drunk. He thinks, poor wretch, I have stolen 
some money he once had, and got robbed of 
in a tipsy brawl, and he has long threatened | 
to shoot me because of it. He writes. me 
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letters by the dozen, to say so, full of oaths 
and abuse. I don’t much think he will, 
though—” and Mr. Somerset chuckled; “ for 
if he did, he’d have no one else to support » 
him, and he’s just sense enough to know that, 
poor devil! He’s humble and penitent enough, 
when sober, but in his tipsy fits he’ll beat hig: 
wife within an inch of her life ! That® 
woman looked miserable and pinched, I thought, 
Mowbray. Upon my word, I can’t sit down 
to my meal—” here he eyed the loaf sternly, 

‘and not give that poor wretch something to 
get a mouthful of bread with—I can’t do it. 
Here, Sir! run after them both, and give her 
these five shillings, directly—run like a lamp- 
lighter !—and, do you hear, Sir—” rather 
sharply, ‘“‘tell her never to come near this 
house again—and—stop, Sir—” with very 
great severity—“ mind you don’t let that 
drunken fellow see the money, or he'll beat 
her till he gets it from her. Give it her 
quietly —d’ye hear, Sir ?—quietly.” 

Just as Mowbray was leaving the house, 
watched by his master, a footman entered it, 
with a note, which that master proceeded to 
tear open with no small impatience. | 
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_“Not coming after all! too .bad—too bad! 
after keeping me all this time—not well! 
headache—slight cold!—poor dear child! 
Ah! well!—must go and see her by and bye 
—pretty creature! John! breakfast! am— 
me—diate—ly |” 

-And, so sonorously was this order given, 
that but a minute or two elapsed before all 
the requisites for the meal made their appear- 
ance, and the old man, who had waited ex- 
actly an hour and a quarter beyond his usual 
time, was able to partake of it with what 
appetite he might. 

His attempts to see Marie that day, proved 
abortive. She was not well—feverish—ex- 
cited; and, as she was to pay a visit to Lady 
Henry Vernon the next morning, it was better 
that she should be kept quite quiet to-day. 
Mr. Somerset thought it could hardly have 
excited her much to see him, but Mrs. Thomp- 
son was so decided, that he was obliged to 
yield; and after sitting with his cousins about an 
hour and a half, believing, poor simple-hearted 
old man, that they delighted in his society, he 
at length departed in his chariot for his daily 
drive, bent, as usual, upon sundry errands of 
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mercy ;—one of which was, to deposit a sum 
of money in the hands of one of the magis- 
trates, for the use of the unfortunate woman 
whose case he had seen in that morning's 
paper; and the other, to consult with the 
person who had hitherto administered relief 
for him to the Collinses, as to the propriety of 
fitting out and sending them both to Canada. 

In these charitable errands he was accom- 
panied by Miss Letitia Thompson, who viewed 
them, it must be confessed, with no small dis- 
gust—but it was worth while, as her mother 
was continually repeating, to put up with some 
annoyances now, for the sake of the splendid 
results that must accrue hereafter. The old 
man was liberal, too; he rarely drove out his 
young relations without presenting them with 
a cadeau of some kind; and, on the present 
occasion, Miss Letitia returned home with a 
handsome silk gown for herself, and another 
for her sister, for which her generous relation 
had paid some ten or twelve guineas! So the 
sacrifice of time and convenience was, after 
‘all, well rewarded—even in her opinion. 
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CHAPTER XI. 


‘ Tu fais ’homme, o douleur !—oui, l’homme tout entier, 
Comme le creuset l’or—et la flamme l’acier— 
Qui ne t’a pas connu, ne sait rien d'ici bas. 
LAMARTINE. 


‘Double, double, toil and trouble. —MacsBera. 


‘The fish is all spoiled, # 
And the butter’s all oiled, 
And the soup’s got cold in the silver tureen, 
And there’s nothing, in short, that is fit to be seen !’ 
Lay or St. CurHBerr. 


‘“‘ WELL, my pretty Marie! only think of this!” 
was the exclamation with which Miss Mont- 
gomerie found herself greeted, and her hand 
gallantly raised to Mr. Somerset’s lips, as she 
issued forth with Honoria from Mrs. Thomp- 
son’s door, on their way to Lady Henry 
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Vernon’s. ‘This is fortunate. I was just on 
the point of ringing—come to see you, or, at 
least, to make my humble inquiries after your 
ladyship, when, lo! you appear! radiant, too! 
bright as a May morning!” And the old man 
looked benignantly at her sweet face. 

‘¢ But whither so early, if I may presume to 
inquire ?” 

“We are going to pay a visit, Sir—to see 
Lady Henry Vernon—Miss Harpur that was 

she was married lately, you know.” 

“ Phew !” 

Mr. Somerset drew his mouth up into a 
comical fashion peculiar to himself, and made 
a long low whistle. 

“Then, I suppose if you are bent on such 
‘grand doings, you would not condescend to 
let an old man .accompany you part of the 
way.” ° 

“ Oh, Sir, we should be too delighted.” 

And Marie put her arm within his, and 
smiled up in his face—such a smile! it did his 
heart good to see it. 

It was seldom, indeed, she soled: as she 
did then—so perfectly happy. Her heart was 
expanding under the influence of a sensation 
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so new to her—she loved every human being 
—for was she not going to see one who she 
believed had something like a feeling. of ten- 
derness for herself? Mr. Somerset, too! She 
might venture to be natural to him now, ‘for 
there was no one by to misinterpret her every 
look and action, unless, indeed, it were Honoria ; 
and she trusted that, for once, Honoria might 
allow her a respite from persecution. 

“Why, my dear, you look quite blooming 
this morning!” the old man exclaimed, sud- 
denly coming to a full stop on his stick, and 
turning round so as to confront his companion; 
‘“‘ you are well enough to-day, it seems, though 
you were so ill yesterday.” 

He waited a, moment; but, receiving no 
reply, for Marie very naturally wished to avoid 
that subject—he added, rather sternly, and with 
a pause of a second between each word,— 
“ Are—you—not ?” 

““Yes, Sir; I feel pretty well, és day.” 

“T am sure you do;—pretty and well—a 
very becoming answer. And what, if | may 
be permitted to ask—has made your eyes so 
much brighter than usual—eh? Is it the 
prospect of seeing this Lady what’s-her-naime, 
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or some gay Lothario you expect to meet at 
her house? Is my Lady Euphemia fond of 
you ?” | 

“She is very kind, Sir.” 

“An amiable young woman ?” 

“Oh! so amiable!” 

“Poor thing !—well! I hope that young 
Lord will behave tolerably to her. They 
must be cruelly poor, for my friend Harpur 
hadn’t much to give her; and I’m not sure,” 
—here he stopped and shook his head sternly, 
—‘“‘m not sure he’s the man to give her 
what he might! And as for my Lord 
what’s-his-yname, if his father did him the 
honour to leave him a single penny-piece, why ! 
it’s greater liberality. than I,give him credit 
for !”. 

So saying, he again stopped; and surveyed 
his companions attentively by turns. 

“‘] beg pardon,” said he, at length, taking 
off his hat and bowing with ludicrous gravity ; 
‘but if an old man may make bold to venture 
an opinion, I should say that Miss Montgomerie 
was less well dressed than Miss Honoria 
Thompson, here. You shoitld have made your- 
self smarter, my dear, to visit this fine lady ; 
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even if she hasn't money to buy frippery 
herself, poor thing, depend upon it she 
knows what it is—your ladies of fashion 
always do.” 

Marie sighed. It had, indeed, been with a 
feeling of melancholy that she had that morn- 
ing carefully ironed out the faded strings of 
her shabby straw bonnet, and folded again 
and again her well-worn shawl, in. a vain 
attempt to conceal those parts from which the 
sun had extracted the colour. Honoria stole 
a glance behind Mr. Somerset, and walked 
proudly on in the consciousness of her hand- 
some silk dress and new drawn bonnet. She 
felt there was a contrast; but so there ought 
to be. Marie had nothing but a pitiful fifteen 
pounds a-year of her own; whilst she? what 
might she not one day possess ? 

‘“‘ Lady Henry is not a person to care much 
about dress, I think,” observed Marie, quietly; 
“she will excuse my not being very smart.” 

“But Honoria zs smart; and why should 
not you be?” replied the old man—“ TI like to 
see you smart, my dear—it’s a fancy of mine. 
Now just oblige your humble servant—let us 
turn back, and go into one of those gay 
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shops in Knightsbridge—they look very fine, 
I always think—very full of the foppery and 
.frippery that women like—and get yourself 
some rubbish that is really worth looking at— 
Pll treat you to it.” 

“Oh! Sir, you are very, very kind; but, 
indeed, I would rather go as I am.” 

A thousand fears instantly shot through 
Marie’s mind—what would Mrs. Thompson say? 

“Nonsense! nonsense! my dear; I will 
have my own way, for once!”—-and Mr. 
Somerset struck his stick upon the pavement 
with a force indicative of immoveable reso- 
lution. 

‘“‘Honoria, my dear, you'll assist her; for 
you're a sharp young lady, I know, and a girl 
of sense ; and you'll choose her some of this 
drapery you've got on yourself—it’s very 
pretty, and very becoming, in my opinion.” 

“ You gave me this shawl, Sir,” said Honoria, 
looking rather glum at the prospect things 
were assuming. 

“Did 1?—well, then Ill give you another, 
or one of these gimcraeks you wear on your 
head,” giving rather a sharp flip to her bonnet, 
which. she instantly began to settle, with some 
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indignation,—‘‘ if you'll pick out something 
smart for my little Marie, here.” | 

In vain Marie entreated, and remonstrated, 
and argued ;—he was not to be shaken; and 
it ended in their retracing their steps, and en- 
tering a shop, where Mr. Somerset desiring 
one of the men in a loud voice to show the 
young ladies some of his ‘cleverest drapery,’ 
and he would pay for whatever they bought, 
retired to the door, and there, leaning upon 
his stick, began in his usual fashion intently 
to examine the clouds. He had not been 
long there, before he was discovered by a 
beggar woman with three children (for he was 
as well known to every mendicant in and 
about Belgravia, as the soup kitchen to those 
about Leicester Square), and his voice was 
soon heard elevated in tones of decided indig- 
nation against the said woman, whom he well 
knew to be an incorrigible impostor ; whilst, at 
the same time, his hand irresistibly found its 
way into his waistcoat pocket, and made its 
appearance again with a penny for each child, 
whom he forthwith took by the shoulders, and 
gently pushed into an adjoining baker’s; after 
which he turned his back, and looked very 
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sternly up at the clouds, pretending to be 
completely absorbed in that contemplation, 
though, in reality, about every other minute, 
he might be seen stealing a glance at the 
children devouring buns near, when his coun- 
tenance assumed a look of the utmost gentle- 
ness and delight ;—till at last, meeting the 
eye of the woman herself fixed upon him, he 
put on a tremendous scowl, and shook his 
head at her so fiercely, that she judged it 
desirable to effect an immediate retreat. Upon 
this, rather accusing himself of undue harsh- 
ness, he sighed gently, and re-entered the 
shop, where, finding that Marie had chosen a 
shawl of very small value, he observed that 
she was a silly young woman, and desired the 
shopman to put up for her another besides, 
which cost three times as much, as well as a 
handsome silk dress, and pretty fancy straw 
bonnet. Then, bundling into Honoria’s arms 
a rich mantle, which she purposely admired in 
his hearing, he insisted on the new shaw) at 
least being put on at once; after which, in 
order to escape from their thanks, he remarked 
with some severity that they had wasted too 
much time on their foolish gewgaws, and he 
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must leave them, pulling out his enormous 
silk purse, and paying the bill with a vast 
show of hurry and impatience. 


“Well! now you are come to stay the 
whole morning with me, of course!” cried 
Edith, with delight, when Marie entered her 
room; ‘“‘ Harry is on guard, and | am very 
busy, aS you see;” pointing to some work 
that was scattered about; ‘“‘but we can talk 
whilst I stitch, and that will be charming. 
Let me see—my maid has some shops to go to, 
and she could take out Miss Thompson ;—for 
she must not lose her walk, of course!” 

She stopped short, on seeing the heightened 
colour of both the girls. 

“Mrs. Thompson would not like me.to part 
with Honoria,” said Marie, timidly ;—“ and 
we must not stay more than half an hour this 
morning, for we have been detained, and we 
are late. You know,” she added, with a smile 
that was intended to be cheerful, but was, in 
reality, very sad, “‘we have business in the 
schoolroom y PEMCHEIn, and other things, that 
must be attended to.” 

Lady Henry looked from one to the ees : 
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but her beautiful dark eyes rested longest upon 
the pale countenance of Marie. 

“‘And are you never to come and see me 
except in this way—for half an hour at a time 
—and never without——I would almost 
rather e 

She stopped short, as though unwilling to 
finish. Even Honoria began to feel she was 
de trop between these two, and almost to wish 
herself away. She turned to the table, and 
awkwardly enough began to examine the Sévres 
inkstand and various other ornaments upon it. 

“Ts Miss Thompson fond of music ?” Lady 
Henry at length inquired, after observing her 
a few moments in silence. 

‘She plays remarkably well,” Marie readily 
replied. She was quite glad to have an 
opportunity of “bringing her forward,” as 
Mrs. Thompson would call it. 

“Then it ‘is all quite easy,” cried Edith, 
laying her beautiful hand on the arm of the 
startled and blushing Honoria, “‘ You, Miss 
Thompson, shall practise here occasionally, in- 
stead of at home ;—your Mamma could hardly 
object to that; thus, I shall have the pleasure 
of Miss Montgomerie’s society for a longer 
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time; and she andI can sometimes falk whilst 
you play.” 

Honoria’s vulgar mind was so completely 
taken aback by this extraordinary condescen- 
sion on the part of Lady Henry, that she 
turned all colours, and muttered something 
almost inaudible ; upon which Edith, remarking 
that she considered it a settled thing, opened 
the piano, and encouraged her -to try it, 
observing that there were some new waltzes 
that were considered beautiful, and that she 
should much like to hear played—well played— 
for she had no time to learn them, herself. 

“Now, tell me,” said Edith, taking both 
Marie’s hands in hers, when they had reached 
the quiet sanctuary of her own room, and 
seated themselves on the most comfortable of 
the various boxes; ‘‘tell me -frankly—is there 
anything I can do for you ?—anything to make 
your life less painful—for I know—I know you 
are wretched !” 

Marie’s eyes filled with tears—rare signs of 
emotion with her. 

‘You can let me see you sometimes,” she 
said in a tremulous voice—“ that is the 
greatest pleasure I can have.” | 
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“My poor Marie,—” 

‘“‘And there is one thing more.” 

“Well! well?” 

“Tf you will pay some little attention—any 
kindness in your power—to Honoria !” 

‘What! the girl below? you are fond of her, 
then?” 

‘Tt would please her mother and sisters, 
and—in short, it would be a kindness to 
me.” 

‘Then I will do it, and withoutinquiring why. 
Ah! I wish I could do something for you; for 
I know, though you never say so, that you are 
miserable,” 

‘The only thing of real importance in this 
world,” said Marie, with a sigh, ‘is to accept 
the lot appointed;—I hope I am at last 
learning to do that. Submission is at all times 
a hard lesson; but, like other tasks, it 1s, perhaps, 
best learnt in. youth. And you know my 
favourite Proverbial Philosophy tells us, that,— 


‘There is a joy in sorrow that none but a mourner can 
know.’ : 


Ah, Marie! and Iam so happy! I have 
not a sorrow !—scarcely a care!” 
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There was a pause; and Marie contemplated 
the brilliant creature before her, with that 
feeling of tender and indescribable interest 
which those alone who have gone through a 
long and severe apprenticeship of suffering, 
entertain towards the uninitiated in their 
bitter yet salutary lore. It struck her forcibly 
now, as it had done once before, that though 
their present lots were widely dissimilar—a 
wondrous contrast—her path being dark and 
lonesome, whilst LEdith’s was illumined by 
love—yet that possibly a day might come 
when the eyes of both might be changed, and 
the sorrow of one might appear to have been 
a blessing—the happiness of the other, a 
snare. 

Even the short conversation they could 
indulge in that day, was full of pleasure to 
Edith, and the most absorbing interest to 
Marie. To one like the latter, accustomed to 
unceasing self-denial—to hourly, momentary 
sacrifices of her own will on the altar of duty—. 
in short, to that inner life, which, absurd and 
incomprehensible as it may seem in the eyes of 
the world, is yet full of a strange and most 
unequalled charm to those who have onse 
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learnt its hallowed secrets—to such an one, 
the contemplation of a being like Edith, young, 
hopeful, and if not inexperienced in suffering, 
as yet apparently untutored by it, afforded a 
deep and painful interest. It was a strange 
spectacle, such perfect, almost thoughtless, 
happiness, to one who had known no outward 
joy mlife; astrange Knowledge, the existence 
of such love, to one whose affections, after long 
‘seeking rest, and finding none,’ had at length 
turned towards heaven, their true home— 


‘For many an eye, by tears alone 
Js taught to gaze on Heaven.’ 


As for Edith, she was not proof against the 
peculiar charm of Marie’s manner and conver- 
sation——the kind of fascination she exercised, 
albeit unconsciously, when not under the influ- 
ence of fear, or the certainty of misapprehen- 
sion. There seems something almost sacred, 
so to speak, about those who have suffered ; 
especially when so early in life, that the sub 
dued and thoughtful calm which more properly 
belongs to maturer years, appears Jess the 
effect of natural disposition or of reaspn, than 
| of 9 premature and painful experience, . . Even 
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a young wife, still revelling in all the tumult 
of happy love, will sometimes feel a vague and 
yearning interest in such an one, who, aloof 
from the struggles and agitations of life, has 
taken refuge at the foot of the Cross, and 
there stands—safe—at peace—wrapt, as it 
were, in that divine shadow—gazing with 
something of a melancholy compassion on the 
proud—the prosperous—the beloved of this 
world—feeling within herself that 


-Her own grief 
Is in her eyes a richer, holier thing 
Than all their happiness.’ 


‘‘You must come to me very often,” was 
Edith’s parting injunction; and Marie an- 
swered truly that it would be a new hope— 
a new interest in her life, to look forward to 
these visits. She did not add, poor girl, that 
it would be the only ote. 

Lady Henry exerted herself to be amiable 
to Honoria; she praised her touch—inquired 
her opinion of the waltzes with the deference 
of an indifferent to an experienced player; 
and ended by hoping she would often coms 
and practise there—-Lord Henry was frequently 
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absent, and even if he were at home, it would 
not signify, for he was very fond of music— 
good music, she added, with one of her be- 
witching smiles. 

Honoria was fairly enchanted. She gazed 
upon the graceful, dark-eyed, aristocratic crea- 
ture before her, with those faultless features, 
and that air of quiet, high-bred ease, and 
thought she had never beheld anything so 
beautiful, so queen-like, and captivating, in 
her whole life. There was, indeed, a natural 
fascination about Edith, as impossible to de- 
scribe as to resist—a grace—and especially 
an innate dignity, that somehow or other made 
it impossible ever to forget her position, whilst 
at the same time her frank liveliness, and a 
certain archness peculiar to herself, forbade all 
suspicion of pride. Honoria raved about her 
all the way home; her swan-like throat—her 
lovely smile—her dress—her good-nature—all 
were descanted upon at length to the silent and 
thoughtful Marie; and it was not long before 
Mrs. Thompson and her two elder daughters 
were in perfect possession of every particular 
relating to this most delightful visit, and 
could have told almost as accurately :how Lady 
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Henry Vernon was dressed, and what furniture 
and ornaments her room contained, as Lady. 
Henry Vernon herself. 

From that day a new interest entered into 
Marie’s lonely and toilsome life; one, that: 
smoothed for her much of what was rugged in 
her path, and enabled her to accept, even more 
submissively than before, those trials which not 
even itself could render otherwise than bitter. 

Perhaps, not many of my readers could 
enter into or fully understand the intensity of 
the affection which at this time absorbed 
her heart for her gayer and more fortunate 
friend. Devoted friendship has, indeed, at all 
times commanded less of sympathy than de- 
voted love, though it be decidedly the rarer, 
as well as the more disinterested passion. 

Edith was warm-hearted and affectionate ; 
she soon became not only much attached to 
Marie, but also to a certain degree dependent 
upon her. But such was the peculiar unselfish- 
ness of Marie’s disposition, that even after 
they had become entirely intimate, and Edith 
‘had confided to her all her most secret con- 
_eerns—her anxieties about expense—her quar- 
rels with Lady Frant—she yet knew: little 
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more than at first about Marie’s daily life— 
her hourly acts of self-denial—the continual 
and wearing suspicions that constituted her 
worst trial. Marie’s pale sweet face was 
always bright when she was listening to Edith 
—her mind ever free to attend to her interests. 
Naturally, and without effort, she took the 
position of one who-served; she was there to 
listen—not to be listened to—to aid—not to 
receive help! When questioned about herself, 
she generally evaded the subject—it was of 
Edith—not of herself, she wished to think. 
Mrs. Thompson was charmed with the inti- 
macy. To have Honoria domesticated in the 
house of a Lady Henry, and not only on 
bowing, but on friendly terms with a good. 
natured Lord Henry, who would be the same 
to her wherever they might meet, was a piece 
of good fortune almost too great to be credited. 
Marie was not only allowed, but encouraged 
to go there as often as she pleased, provided 
Henoria accompanied her; and when Lady 
Henry, prompted by a hint from her friend, 
actually. went so far as to leave her own card 
and that of her husband, at Mrs. Thompson’s . 
door, that lady was in such ecstacies of delight, 
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that she sent up on the instant and invited 
Miss Montgomerie to drink tea in the drawing- 
room the same evening. Of course, the visit 
was speedily returned; but, alas! a mortifica- 
tion awaited the Thompson tribe in Lady 
Henry’s house, which greatly diminished their 
triumph in having effected an entrance there. 
No sooner had the soldier-servant thrown open 
the door of the little drawing-room, and an- 
nounced their names, than 
‘Sudden uprising from their stately place’ ~ 
appeared, gaunt and stern, the tall figures of 
Lady Frant and her gorgon daughters! It 
was like the encounter of two adverse armies ! 
In vain, Mrs. Thompson, whose dispositions 
were of a highly pacific character, endeavoured 
to sound a parley, making divers concessions 
in the shape of bows and reiterated curtseys, 
and causing a rapid retreat of her forces, by 
falling back upon the rear-guard to give Lady 
Frant more room—muttering faintly at the 
same time—“I hope I see your ladyship 
well!” Her ladyship was not only deaf at 
that particular moment, but conveniently blind, 
also. . With it 
.:\ | (Loeftie eye, half loth to look +> low,’ 
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she stared through her glass at the new 
comers without the smallest symptom of recog- 
nition; then, brushing majestically pass them, 
followed by her daughters, who sent a very 
effective volley of eye-glass at the enemy, the 
whole troop, descended the stairs in perfect 
__pearching order, leaving the routed foe in the 
‘most utter and irretrieveable confusion. It was 
a decided and signal defeat—and, as such, 
Mrs. Thompson felt it ! | 

‘Lady Henry’s dark eyes had sparkled with 
suppressed merriment during the scene. Well 
did she know the disgust and indignation with 
which her stepmother and sisters would hear 
the announcement of the Thompson’s names ; 
those “vulgars” whose acquaintance they were 
so resolutely bent on avoiding—and to find 
them actually on visiting terms at her “lodg- 
ing,” must, indeed, be a shock. She gazed 
with a certain degree of curiosity at these spe- 
cimens of a genus, which they seemed to consider 
had barely a right to existence, and the. result 
of her observation was that her visitors were 
undoubtedly “vulgar;” vulgar in mind, as 
well as in appearance. How anything so 
refined, s¢ spiritual as Marie could possibly 
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have survived such contact, was to her unac- 
countable; she forgot that nothing conduces 
so much to refinement, as well as to true ele- 
vation of mind, as those sweet graces of 
patience and charity which Christianity incul- 
cates ; and sorrow, her stern, but faithful hand- 
maid, so frequently matures. 

With the exception of the defeat we have’ 
related, the Thompson’s visit proved delightful ; 
—nothing could be more condescending, more 
‘‘ affable than her ladyship.” She admired the 
ribbon on Anne Jane’s bonnet, consulted Mrs. 
Thompson about Belgravian shops and trades- 
men, called Honoria by her name, and desired 
her to fetch something from the next room; 
whilst Honoria seemed to address Aer with the 
most perfect and enviable unconcern! It 
was very flattering—really, very flattering ! 
Visions of successful ambition began to float 
before the dazzled eyes of the elder lady ;— 
visions of closest intimacy with these delight- 
ful Vernons—of dinners pressed upon them, 
and evening parties, of which they should be 
the admiration and ornament—the | 

‘ Observed of all observers.’ 


We.-even believe, that, about tis time, the 
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dim project of a ball to be given under their 
auspices, which should be the means of launch- 
ing herself and daughters into the full vortex of 
fashionable life, began to enter the thoughts 
of this enterprising matron; but, if it were so, 
she refrained from giving utterance to such a 
project, contenting herself in such early days 
“with simply pondering the matter over in the re- 
cesses of her own crafty and calculating mind. 

There was, just now, a kind of temporary lull 
in Marie’s life. The vanity of her relations, flat- 
tered in a manner through her means, induced 
them to treat her with something less of harsh- 
ness than heretofore; and Mr. Somerset, being 
absent at one of his country seats, one great 
cause of jealousy and heart-burning was for the 
present removed. She spent much time with 
Edith; working for her—puzzling over her 
calculations of expenditure—helping her in the 
choice of patterns—writing notes to the uphols- 
terer, and making continual expeditions to the 
new house, to superintend and report progress. 
No one ever worked so hard, nor so delightedly, 
for another. | 

One morning, at the accustomed hour of her 
visit, LordwHenry was sitting in his undress 
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uniform beside his wife, poring over what 
looked like one of the favourite calculations. 

“You are busy,” said Marie, pausing, at the 
door. 

‘No, no! come in! come in!” cried Edith, 
eagerly ; ‘“‘ we want you, Marie; we want you, 
particularly.” 

Edith little knew the delight these words 
occasioned ! it was such happiness to Marie to 
fancy herself necessary in that house ! 

“Go, Honoria, and begin your piece; not 
too loud—there’s a dear! Marie shall come 
presently.” 

“The truth is,” Miss Montgomerie,” said 
Lord Henry, rising, “that my wife is suffering 
from a mild form of madness at this moment; 
she 1s bent on giving an entertainment—turtle 
soup and venison, of course. I expect it will 
end in utter confusion, so I rather set my face 
against it.” | 

‘‘ His face looked so good-humoured, how- 
ever, as he said so, that it was difficult to be 
lieve him; and Edith cried out— 

‘Now, Harry, don’t say that, because I have 
set my heart upon it, and I know it can be 
done for so little. Only think. how delightful to 
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show to Lady Frant that we can be of some 
use. Elizabeth thinks Lord Foyle is really 
coming to the point at last; and I should be 
so charmed if it could all be settled in this— 
this —lodging! What a triumph over Lady 
Frant !” 

‘“‘It is about as probable, as that I should 
get my company to-morrow! Lord Foyle will 
be far too much disgusted with the miserable 
dinner he will get, to dream of proposing— 
and, besides, £ don’t believe he means it 
ever!” 

‘But it shall not be a miserable dinner,” 
urged Edith; ‘I will order the dishes from 
Gunter's, myself!” 

‘¢ The unhappy woman here will not know 
how to send them up.” 

“Oh! I think J could teach her that.” 

‘‘ And we have only one dozen silver spoons 
and forks !” 

‘‘We must borrow some—let me see? who 
would lend . . .” 

‘““T am sure Mrs. Thompson would be 
charmed to lend you anything,” said Marie, 
feeling she was upon very safe ground. — 

“Well, love;” and Lord Henry took up | 
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his military cap—‘‘I must be off. Arrange 
it your own way—TI give my consent; only 
remember, I warn you, your guests will not 
dine with you a second time. You know how 
little J care for what Lady Frant may say, 
but you do, and 2 

‘Not now—not now,” interrupted Edith, 
eagerly ; ‘TI have got over that !” 

‘‘ Well, we shall see. You and Miss Mont- 
gomerie can lay your heads together, and, 
when you have arranged it, let me know. 
You find the dishes, and the spoons, and the 
forks, and the servants to wait, and the guests, 
and the , all the things necessary, in 
short; and [| will find the wine, and the 
wherewithal to pay! We are rich enough 
just now, that’s one thing—I looked at my 
agent's book yesterday, and I found that I 
had eleven pounds sixteen shillings more than 
I had calculated on; so we can afford to com- 
mit an extravagance for once. By-the-bye, 
I ordered you a very pretty edition of Words- 
worth, to-day.” 

“Oh, Harry! the second present you have 
made me this week—so wrong! Do you 
know, I have made a calculation of the money 
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you have spent on presents during the last 
two months, and I find that it would pay for 
puddings (plain ones, of course)—every day for 
stop! I will look for it, and tell you 
exactly how long !” 

‘Never mind, love; I would rather spend 
it on you than on puddings—I don’t care 
much for them, especially those the unlucky 
woman of this house concocts—they are plain 
enough, in all conscience ! Well! goodbye, 
goodbye !” | 

“He is so liberal with his money!” said 
Edith, gazing admiringly at the door after he 
had closed it, as though she still saw him 
beyond ;—‘‘ so much more liberal than most 
of the rich people, I see. He seems to think 
money is only given to do kind things with. 
The other day he heard of a melancholy case— 
the widow of an old servant of his father’s, 
who was left in great distress; his brother, 
Lord Rona, would do nothing for her—abso- 
lutely nothing; but Harry took up her ease 
directly; he exerted himself to get up a sub- 
scription for her, and is trying to obtain a 
presentation to some institution or other. In 
the meantime, he allows her three shillings 
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a-week,’ What he spends is all upon other 
people—never upon himself!” 

The tears stood in Edith’s magnificent eyes, 
as she spoke of her husband. 

‘‘ He does, indeed, know the real value mf 
use of money,” replied Marie. “It is like 
Mr. Somerset ; they have the same generous 
dispositions, only the one can indilge them, 
and the other cannot.” 

She paused a moment. ‘‘ Possession, however, 
sometimes closes the heart strangely,” added she. 

“Tt would not in Harry’s case,” cried 
Edith —“ never—he is far too noble ! 
But let us give our minds to this concern! I 
must arrange it.” 





And now behold them deep in discussions 
upon the best, the cheapest, and most ap- 
proved dishes, and all those important consider- 
ations, which to Edith, utterly experienced 
in the art of giving dinners, were not only 
new, but fraught with unspeakable difficulty. 

Although she imagmed she had grown 
altogether independent of Lady Frant, truth 
compels us reluctantly to admit that her chief 
object in this projected dinner was the desire 
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to overwhelm that mighty individual with 
astonishment and confusion. She had no 
misgivings—no doubts of success. She forgot 
her small dingy dining-room—the inefficient, 
tearful lady’s-maid (the daughter of the shep- 
herd at Frant’s court), the single soldier-servant 
—the ignorance of the ‘unhappy woman’ of 
the house, as Lord Harry called her—the 
dirt and destructiveness of her maid-of-all- 
work! She forgot the paucity of chairs in 
the drawing-room that could be thoroughly 
relied upon—the existence of only one table— 
our cracked old friend—the total absence of 
anything that the most lively imagination 
could construe into a silver teapot—the want 
of finger glasses—soup ladle—dish covers 
(save and except certain dingy pewter ones), 
and a host of other essential et ceteras; and, 
above all, she forgot the prevalence of the 
most unmitigated and intolerable smell of 
cooking pervading the whole establishment, 
from the attic to the cellar, whenever, as the 
landlady expressed it, ‘victuals was being 
cooked below ;’ making its way unaccountably 
through the keyholes of the closed doors, till 
a retreat upon the balcony was generally the 
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only alternative during the half-hour that pre- 
ceded dinner. All these things Edith forgot. 
She pictured to herself a perfect repast—artisti- 
cally prepared, and scientifically served up— 
everything going right, and everybody amazed. 

“ How I wish you could come, dear Marie,” 
said she, suddenly, in the midst of the most 
earnest cogitation upon the relative merits of 
two of Gunter’s proposed entrées—“ it would 
be a-pleasure to have you !” 

“With Lady Frant! what an idea!” 

‘“‘Ah! she is really insufferable! It is bad 
enough, the airs she gives herself to your re- 
lations; but you! my ee !—you, so in- 
salculatty superior 

“Oh! Lady Henry—” 

“ Always Lady Henry! shall I never be 
Edith to you ?” 

‘You are all that is dearest to me,” said 
Marie, blushing ;—‘‘ it matters little what I 
call you. But it seems so natural that you 
should command, and I serve !” | 

“Tam afraid you do,” said Edith, with sud- 
den gravity; ‘‘you serve every one, and me 
most of a whilst aed never do ~— 
for you.” 
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4 Ah! you speak ignorantly; I owe you 
more than I can ever repay. Have you not 
put a new interest in my life; and the. service 
that [render you is one of love. I know not,” 
said Marie, slowly raising those earnest eyes 
that sometimes spoke an angel's language; “I 
know not what others feel, but to me affection 
implies service. How can the one exist with- 
out the other? And it is so much more blessed 
to give than to receive |” | 

It was rare—very rare for her to allude 
thus to herself. Her devotion to Edith showed 
itself in every action; but, with that reserve 
and delicacy that ‘most often accompanies 
acute feeling, she never gave expression to it 
in words. ? 

How many a journey did Lady Henry make 
to Gunter’s and back during the next few 
days! How often was the soldier-servant: 
dispatched to the other part of the town at a 
moment’s notice, with strict injunctions to be 
back again before he could possibly get there, 
bearing notes of invitation, or requests to be 
allowed to borrow this or that indispensable 
article. from some friend or connection! - Mrs.. 
Thompson was made happy. by contributing a: 
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considerable portion of what she called her 
‘plate,’ and by the knowledge that Lady 
Frant’s pride would be brought down to make 
use of spoons and forks bearing the Thompson 
crest. 

Edith could scarcely have believed the 
number of things that seemed necessary to 
enable a few persons to dine together. The 
patience of the soldier-servant, hitherto sup- 
posed to be imperturbable, appeared decidedly 
on the wane; the tearful young woman was 
heard to observe, in the privacy of the lower 
regions, that her life during the past week had 
been a burthen to her; “and what could be 
looked for’s else, when rung up no less than 
three times at tea—the repair of my Lord’s 
linning was bad enough as a anxious weight, 
with but little hopes of satisfying ; but dinner 
parties, with*nothing handy, and every thing 
to borrer, was more than could be ea-pected of 
weak human nature, with but sixteen guiness, 
and found in everything !” 

_ The day of the dinner party, the whole of tis 
little household might fairly be said to have lost. 
its wits. Lord and Lady Henry, and Marie, 
worked distractedly in the drawing-room. ta 


! 
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dispose the ricketty furniture to the best ad- 
vantage; such chairs as could be trusted to 
were brought forward, the infirm ones being 
left in the backgrijund to cover the nakedness 
of the walls; flowers were scattered about 
with what Lady Fyant would call a wild dis- 
regard to expense { the various newspapers of 
the day were procured and placed on the table 
for “ Papa,”—for dometimes 


-They can look 
Pleased on a jpaper, who abhor a book ;’ 


and the songs Lindy Charlotte Curran was 
known to be in the habit of murdering, were 
arranged on the ipiano, ready for her use. 
Then, Honoria sucldenly suggested that the 
said piano wanted) tuning, and frantic efforts 
were made to profure a tuner in time; two 
were sent to ineffe|ctually, and the third came 
so late, that he wiis actually engaged on the 
instrument when Laidy Frant arrived, (punctual 
to aggravation,) so that he was forced to effect 
a hasty retreat undyer the fire of her ladyship’s 
eyeglass, whilst slpe was inwardly debating 
whether he were onje of the guests or not. In 
the lower regions, tyhe confusion was indiscrib- 
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able. There seemed no small risk of the 
soldier-servant ‘turning simple,” as he 
gloomily hinted over his heap of borrowed 
silver, had more than once been the conse- 
quence of ‘“‘aggravation” with him. Had 
Edith known this, she might have possibly 
been less assiduous in her efforts to assist his 
intellects by ringing him up stairs, first to read 
over to him the list of her expected guests, 
and rectify his malpronunciation of their 
names, and afterwards to repeat a multiplicity 
of directions upon every sort of subject, most 
of which he forgot almost as soon as he had 
heard them. 

When Lord Henry came home to dress, he 
found his wife not only tired to death, but 
disposed to look with anything but a favour- 
able eye on the prospect before her. She was 
beginning to think he had not been so far 
wrong when he said, that in the matter of 
giving dinners, le jeu ne vaut pas la chandelle. 
But he laughed at her fears; advised her to 
abstain from further instruction of the soldier- 
servant, and in a few clear words, which were 
almost the only ones the man remembered 
that day, explained to him his own wishes, 
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which were few and simple; whilst Edith went 
up stairs to dress, not a little inclined to regret 
that she had undertaken this party at all. 

The worst of her regrets was not now. From ° 
the moment of Lady Frant’s arrival, when she 
seemed to bring an overpowering smell of 
dinner in with her, to that of her departure, 
when the nature of the servants’ supper was 
painfully perceptible, there was nothing but a 
series of vexations and contretemps, sufficient 
to exasperate even Job himself. William, the’ 
soldier-servant, a sort of character in his way, 
had his own strong convictions, about the pro- 
per mode of announcing guests. Throwing 
the door open with startling vehemence, and 
standing close beside it, like a sentinel on duty, 
he called out each name in a voice so like that 
of aserjeant giving the word of command, that 
it was next to impossible to hear it without a 
smile. Lady Frant, indeed, did not indulge 
in 2 weakness of that nature; she rarely did— 
but she put up her eye-glass, and surveyed the 
military phenomenon with an aspect of such 
rueful attention, that he was fain to remove 
out of the range of her oe as i as was con: 
venient. — 7 
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The house not boasting a dinner-bell, it was 
ingeniously imagined by the daughter of the 
shepherd, to ring a small ivory hand-bell 
belonging to Lady Henry’s dressing-case, close 
to the drawing-room door, making up in dura- 
tion and vociferation, what might be wanting 
in strength. This done, the word of command 
was given by the warlike William, and the 
company descended to the dining-room. 

And now Edith became, for the first time, 
»acquainted with the nature of that peculiar 
species of slow torture, known only to those, 
whose incomprehensible mania it is to attempt 
the entertainment of guests with a bad cook, 
few servants, very little money, and still less 
experience. ‘The borrowed silver soup-ladle, 
promised, but somehow neglected to be sent, 
had to be replaced by a gravy spoon, that made 
the process of helping the soup more tedious 
than satisfactory. That liquid, concocted by 
the woman of the house, who had declared that 
her forte lay in soups, was of a somewhat 
doubtful hue, and had only just the chill off, 
having been airing itself on the landing, whilst 
the other things were being ‘ ‘seen to.” The 
fish was uneatable; Mrs. Mogg being guiltless 
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of ever having boiled a turbot in herlife before ; 
and, although she had privately secured the 
assistance of a ‘ spectable young woman, which 
her expeerence were great,” yet the united 
efforts of the two, had unfortunately failed in 
effecting the desired object. Edith stole a 
frightened look at Lord Henry, to see how he 
bore it. He certainly looked annoyed—who 
would not have done so? but he carried it off 
better than she felt she could do, apologising 
in a straightforward, frank manner, for the: 
badness of their cook, and sending away the 
fish as uneatable. Then followed a pause that 
seemed interminable, whilst Edith rolled her 
bread nervously into pellets, and her guests ate 
theirs assiduously, and applied themselves to 
conversation. Then, wine was drunk, and an 
interval of silence ensued, during which, the 
spirits of all began to flag—when lo! a sudden 
crash was heard—a crash so mighty and pro- 
longed, that it sounded as if every dish and 
plate in the house were shivered to atoms! 
Edith was half-inclined to run out of the room, 
and ascertain the worst; but Lord Henry 
merely laughed, observing to Colonel Sandford, 
that that sounded ill for their prospects of 
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dinner, upon which the Colonel benevolently 
set himself to relate a ludicrous Irish anecdote, 
the point of which appeared to be, that there 
were only one dozen and three plates in a 
house, and that all were broken except two. 
He was yet engaged on this appropriate tale, 
when the door burst open, and 


‘Sweet sight for hungry eyes,’ 


dinner at last appeared. It certainly afforded 
a goodly display of dishes, and the hopes of the 
trembling hostess began to revive. She had 
bestowed such thought and pains upon the 
ordering of Gunter’s entrves—she really hoped 
Lord Foyle (who was a noted gourmand) 
would find something to eat, now. But her 
horror may be imagined, when on the covers 
being removed, she saw in Mrs. Thompson’s 
silver dishes, instead of the well-arranged and 
appetissants ragouts she had hoped would con- 
found Lady Frant and regale the rest, the 
following ‘ nazfs legumes,’ (as Lord Foyle’s 
French cook would have called them) ‘ cutts @ 
Peau, et absolument, comme la nature les avoit 
faconnés.’ ‘ On one side, potatoes, hard and: 
bald as cannon balls, and greens with greenish. 
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looking water sauce ; on the other, spinach,” 
looking like chopped tea leaves—and very 
youthful carrots! At the top of the table 
stood the ‘piéce de resistance,’ the saddle of 
mutton, with its kidney skewered on at one 
end like a ram’s horn, and at the bottom,’ a 
large flat dish, filled to the brim with—guess 
what, O reader! ....squashy, plain, boiled 
rice!!! 

And this was the dinner! 

Poor Edith! it seemed to her like a fright- 
ful dream! This a dinner for one of the 
greatest gourmands of the day—this a dinner 
to confound Lady Frant, and astonish Sir 
Edmund! It would, indeed, do both; but 
not in the manner she had intended ! 

Lord Henry pitied his poor little wife most 
sincerely! What catastrophe had occurred to 
the made dishes, he could not opine, but that 
this was not what she had meant it to be, he 
of course saw at once. He looked, however, 
wonderfully composed, considering—as he 
inquired— 

“Ts this all our dinner, Edith?” 

“Oh, no, n no!" poor Edith cried, blushing 
to her very temples ; ; “I ordered several—I 
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can’t think—there must be some wonderful 
mistake—” 

‘The sweet breads! And the volly vong! 
‘And the blankets! And lamb cutlets! And 
byled fowls! And that! an’t come yet,” said 
William, suddenly, with pauses between, much 
as he would have said, ‘‘ Prepare to receive 
cavalry! Ready! P’sent! Fire!” 

At this military announcement, Edith met 
Colonel Sandford’s clear grey eye, (he had 
the reputation in the Regiment of being both 
fastidious and satirical,) and its expression 
caused her devoutly to wish that there were 
such things as trap-doors in private lodging- 
houses like those on the stage—for with what 
thankfulness could she at the present crisis 
have disappeared down one of them, and never 
come up again ! 

“The truth is,” said Lord Henry, in his 
own good humoured off-hand way; “ the cook 
here is but a bad hand, as you perceive, and 
consequently we are obliged to apply to Gunter 
when we when any friend is self-denying 
enough, to dine with us. I suppose he has 
made some blunder on the present occasion, 
and I can only say I am truly sorry! But 
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you must try the mutton, that’s all; since, 
with the exception of this vegetable @iet, it 
seems all we are likely to get.” | 
Every body but Lady Frant, who maintained 
a rigid silence, and continued reconnoitring 
the boiled rice through her eye-glass, began 
protesting that mutton was the only thing they 
ever did, could, would, or should like; and 
most fortunately, for the unhappy Edith, it 
proved by some marvellous chance, eatable 
now, in spite of its shrivelled appearance and” 
remarkable skewered adornments. Every one, 
even Lord Foyle, ate as heartily as they could 
to prove their perfect enjoyment of it, and the 
wretched host and hostess pretended to eat, 
but in reality made a miserable repast off, the 
‘varieties of the vegetable kingdom,” as Lady 
Elizabeth afterwards called them—in order to 
leave more for their guests. When the appe- 
tite of every one appeared to be satisfied, and 
just as the order to take away had been issued, 
a thick knock, as of combined knuckles, was 
heard at the door, and four dirty fat fingers 
appeared. holding” it slightly open, whilst a 
husky -voice was heard to: ejaculate— 
“Oh, please—them fowls and things is come 
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now—and they’re here on the landing—if 
you'll come and fetch ’em, please—” 

Upon this polite request, the soldier-servant 
was seen to dart madly out, followed by Mrs. 
Thompson’s page—the only assistance he had 
condescended to accept; and he presently re- 
“appeared with a tray, containing, arranged on 
flat dishes of that kind denominated Willow- 
ware, the missing entrées, the- fowls and 
tongue. There was a general smile; and 
Lord Henry laughed outright, whilst poor 
Edith endeavoured to look amused, but in re- 
ality felt far more inclined to cry. The deli- 
cacies were of course tasted and pronounced 
super-excellent, but, alas! the guests had 
already dined ! 

The next course was hardly more successful ! 
The duck was shrivelled, and seemed to have 
drunk up all its own gravy; the pigeons were 
badly trussed, and looked as if they had been 
engaged in active warfare up to the period of 
their demise ; the peas resembled young bullets, 
and were swimming in very yellow looking 
melted butter; the jelly, having been left on 
the table opposite the kitchen fire, had taken 
the opportunity of melting in disgust, and lay a 
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thick, unctuous, shapeless mass; the cream had 
met with “a misfortune,” and its component 
parts, once divided, refused to re-unite ; and in 
the fourth space, where something should have 
been, appeared a melancholy void. Edith 
looked in vain for the cheesecakes she had 
ordered—those delicious cheesecakes—nong,® 
were visible—and after a time William darted, 
in with the soufflet which had been intended 
asa remove to the pigeons, but which he now 
deposited in the vacant place. Alas! even 
that soufflet was a failure! it was a take in al- 
together! an utter delusion! When the 
spoon was inserted, it all fell to pieces like a 
house made of cards, and little was found in 
the inside but air ! 

And now the cheese was handed round in 
such profusion that there was scarcely room for 
William’s broad thumb without objectionable 
contact ; and lo! on the table appeared at the 
same time a solitary dish—the missing cheese- 
cakes, which, in consideration of their name, 
that reflective individual had persisted in 
placing there, as a fit appendage to the cheese ! 
This was the climax! Edith leant back in her 
chair, and fairly gave the whole matter up as 
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hopeless! It should be long enough, she 
vowed, before she attempted another dinner ! 


Yet how often, in after years, did she recur 
in memory to this her first entertainment, and 
mentally smile at the recollection—the im- 
portance she had attached to its detailk—the 
pains she had taken to ensure its success—her 
vexation at its failure! And how often, and 
how earnestly, did she long that she could but 
bring back that period, with all the fresh and 
Joyous sensations that, once gone, return, alas ! 
no more! 
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CHAPTER XII. 


~He steps into the welcome chaise, 
Lolls at his ease behind four handsome bays.’ 
CowPER. 


‘Nature, in every form, inspires delight.’ 
CowPer. 


’ Receives no praise—but though fis lot be such 
(Toilsome and indigent), he renders much ; 
Just knows, and knows no more, his Bible true— 
A truth the brilliant Frenchman never knew ; 
And in that charter reads with sparkling eyes 
His title to a treasure in the skies.’ 
CowPeEnr. 


MEANWHILE, Mr. Somerset was travelling 
about, from one to the other of his various 
estates; for he had property in several 
parts of England, and two fine places ;—to the 
nearest of which, Beauvale Manor, in 
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shire, he was at the present moment hound, 
though by a somewhat circuitous route. These 
journies were among the few remaining 
pleasures of the old man; but they were per- 
formed, like everything else that he did, in a 
manner peculiar to himself. He travelled 
luxuriously—-(never by railroad)—in a large 
heavy chariot, with four horses, for he liked to 
pass rapidly through the air, and he generally 
carried with him, a perfect library of books. 
But, as he was fond of walking, his servants 
had orders always to stop the carriage at the 
bottom of any hill, and he would then get 
out, and. walk slowly up it—a proceeding that 
frequently employed an immoderate length of 
time, for he rarely took more than a dozen 
steps without stopping to rest upon his stick, 
and look about him. Sometimes he would take 
a sudden fancy to diverge from his route, and 
visit some town or village he had never seen, 
and not unfrequently he would know no more 
in the morning at what place he should rest at 
night, than did his servant Mowbray. The 
freedom of these expeditions had for him 
a strange charm ; and there was a pleasurable. 
excitement to his peculiar mind in beholding 
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a new country, and making himself acquainted 
with its peculiarities of soil—its landlords and 
peasantry. He was never known in any of his 
walks to pass a labourer on the road without 
accosting him; the crops—the price of food, 
the state of the weather, the rate of wages, and 
a hundred other subjects of common interest, 
afforded him opportunity for asking questions, 
and obtaining information ;—and there was a 
benevolence and simple bonhomie in his 
manner to these tillers of the soil, that invari- 
ably won their confidence. The very opposite 
of Bond, who— 


‘D—ns the poor, and hates them in his heart,’ 


his was peculiarly open to his humbler 
brethren— 


‘For he was kind, and loved to sit 
In the low hut and garnished cottage, 
And praise the farmer’s lowly wit, . 
And share the widow’s homelier pottage.’ 


He loved the whole human race, but with 
the poor he had more especial sympathy; for 
their sufferings, a more tender commiseration-— 
for their errors, a more generous indulgence. 
All men had a claim on his interest and 
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good-will, but the poor had a right to something 
more—to his purse; and that purse, capacious 
as the heart of its owner, how many a pang 
had it not alleviated? how many a hungry 
mouth had it not been the means of filling? 
That purse, never closed, was the especial 
property of the poor! Had it not been given 
him, in order that with it, he might ‘do good, 
and distribute?’ 

There was pleasure in these expeditions, for 
by their means he discovered many a case of 
distress he could not otherwise have known ; 
and, above all, many an instance of virtue and 
devotion where least they might be looked for, 
that did his heart good to think of—beautiful 
flowers of constancy, of patience, and disin- 
terested love, springing up, as it were, by the 
wayside of life, in lonely and unfrequented 
spots ! 

Yes! there was pleasure in these expedi- 
tions—in enjoying the freshness of a breezy 
summer’s day, when the changing clouds threw 
their soft shadows alternately on meadow 
and upland—across the bowery lane, with its 
picturesque cottages—the lone copse, and the 
lordly park, where the tall fern waved, and the 
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antlered deer sported beneath the immemorial 
trees. There was pleasure in exploring some 
sequestered nook—the dark pool by which the 
foxglove grew—the shady stream which over- 
hanging branches kissed—pleasure in inhaling 
the fragrance of a heathy common, or winding 
through the narrow path intersecting a ripened 
corn-field, and watching the course of the 
‘many-toned and viewless wind,’ as it parted 
into waving, whispering billows—that golden 
sea! There was pleasure, too—a melancholy 
pleasure—in recalling him who used to share 
in these expeditions—to whom, from his child- 
hood, they had ever been a pastime and a 
delight, and mingling, as it were, a memory of 
the dead, with everything touching and lovely 
in thought and in creation. He had passed 
away, indeed ;—this beautiful world was no 
longer brightened by his presence, but he lived 
still in the heart of that old man, and his image 
was present with him everywhere. 
‘With shadows from the past he filled the happy 
woodland shades, 
And a mournful memory of the dead was with 
him in the glades, — 
And his dream-like fancies lent the wind an 
echo’s plaintive tone, 


Of voices, and of melodies, and silvery laughter 
gone.’ 
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One bright summer’s morning, Mr. Somerset 
was slowly toiling up the hill that leads into 
the picturesque but primitive little village of 
Somerbank. Nothing could be more beautiful 
than the scene that opened around him as he 
advanced. The banks on either side of the 
road were covered with a perfect profusion of 
wild flowers—to the right lay stretched as ex- 
tensive and fertile a valley as any in England, 
spreading far away in all the luxuriance of the 
richest cultivation, intersected with streams, 
reflecting back the deep blue sky—dotted with 
farmhouses, with their picturesque gable ends 
and tall chimneys, and many a snug and quiet 
homestead ;—-whilst here and there, amongst 
surrounding groves, uprose one of those an- 
cestral homes of England, unrivalled even by 
the palaces of foreign lands, its white turrets 
gleaming in the morning sun. On the left, 
were low orchards overhanging the road, inter- 
sected with tall leafy elms, and now and then 
a cottage, with its plot of garden ground in 
front, teeming with stocks, sweet-william, 
jessamine, and hosts of other simple flowers ; 
and in front was the little village of Somer- 
bank, with its long, straggling street of low- 
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roofed houses, their whitewashed fronts peep- 
ing freshly out from amongst the creepers and 
Banksia roses, that for the most part half con- 
cealed them, and conveying an idea of simple 
and domestic comfort, peculiar to the rural 
abodes of this favoured country. 

As the old man paused often and long to 
survey this tranquil scene, his spirit felt more 
than usual the peaceful and exhilirating in- 
fluence of the morning hour, and uprose with 
a more fervent adoration to the Author of all 
good, who casts so many a ray of sunshine 
over the weary path of His children, and 
softens by the sweet influences of His own 
works, the trials that He sends, attracting their 
hearts, as it were, to Himself, through all that 
is gracious, and lovely, and sublime in His 
creation, as well as by the harsher, yet even 
more powerful bonds of sorrow and discipline. 

As Mr. Somerset stood gazing alternately 
upon the valley beneath, where dwelt persons 
he had either met in the course of his political 
career, or knew by reputation, and upon the 
village which he now beheld for the first time, 
the door of one of the cottages by the road- 
side opened, and a middle-aged woman and 
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child came out. They stopped at the little 
garden gate; and then the woman, hurriedly 
kissing the little girl, closed it behind her, 
and walked rapidly away in the direction of 
the village, swinging a basket with that kind of 
regular and monotonous motion.that indicates 
habitual custom. The child stood a moment 
watching her, when suddenly her eye rested 
on Mr. Somerset, who, with the aid of his 
stick, was slowly and laboriously toiling up 
the steep, bank. In another moment he had 
gained the summit, and was standing rest- 
ing on his stick, breathing rather hard, and 
attentively regarding her. 
“Was that your mother, my dear, that 
went away just now?” 
“Kes, Sir, it be.” 
‘And where is she gone to?” 
-“ She be gone to work.” 
“And are you alone when she is away?” 
‘“‘No, Sir; there be grandaddy!” 
“What is your grandaddy’s name?” 
“Thomas Gooch, Sir.” 
“And how old is he, my little girl?” 
‘‘ Ninety-three, come last Febbiwy.” 
“That's a great age, my dear—a great age, 
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indeed. And is he able to get about, now, 
pretty well?” 

“Kes, Sir, he do; but he’s bad times 
with the rheumaticks.” 

“Is he in there now?” pointing to the 
cottage. 

‘“‘Ees, he be; a’ sittin’ by the fire.” 

“Then I will come in, and rest myself a 
little, if he will let me ‘3 

“Oh, Sir! ees, sure!” 

And the little girl opened the gate, and 
ran in to apprise her grandfather of the 
coming visitor; and to dust down, with her 
apron, the best chair the cottage contained. 
But the visitor did not appear as soon as 
was expected. He took a long time to 
traverse that tiny bit of garden, stopping to 
examine almost every pink and daisy, and, 
lastly, to survey the cottage itself, which was 
one of those double ones, serving for the accom- 
modation of two families, whose doors unite 
under the shelter of one common porch. This 
porch was just now luxuriantly covered with 
jessamaine in full flower, but the cottage itself 
looked old and dilapidated, and bore marks of 
the extreme poverty ofits occupants, the win- 
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dows being much broken, and stuffed with 
paper and rags; and the roof, though 
picturesquely spotted with patches of indis- 
cribably bright and velvetty-lookipg moss, 
seeming barely capable of excluding the wet. 
The building, evidently of ancient date, had 
those projecting bay-windows formerly so uni- 
versally adopted, with the second story over- 
hanging the basement. 

As Mr. Somerset stood attentively regarding 
this antiquated abode, the old grandfather, fit 
inmate for such an habitation, came tottering 
to the threshold, accompanied by two children, 
the one, just able to toddle, the other a few 
years older, who stood with their fingers in 
their mouths, transfixed at the sight of a’ 
stranger. The aged man was tall, lean, and a 
good deal bent; he had evidently been a hard 
wiry peasant, in his day, itt age had, so to 
speak, fossilised him. His skin resembled the 
most shrivelled parchment—yellow—tough, 
and indescribably creased and wrinkled ;—his 
hands were like claws, with whipcord sinews— 
not a single tooth remained; and the few 
hairs, white as snow, that hung down on either 
side of his smooth and polished head, looked 
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like some curious preparation of spun silk. 
He was a dried up specimen of humanity— 
that old man; a kind of living, moving, 
mummy. There was nothing in the least 
resembling flesh upon his bones; time had 
converted what there had been into something 
very much like india-rubber, that looked 
incapable of further change. One could not 
fancy the worms ever preying upon that 
shrunken, sapless, bark-like body; one 
wondered how the internal machinery of life 
could go on within so withered a frame, or any 
heat or cold penetrate its apparently air-tight 
covering. The only thing about him, that still 
seemed to speak, of animated life, was a pair of 
restless twinkling eyes, which though totally 
devoid of lashes, and somewhat dimmed in 
sight, yet peered out continually from under 
his wrinkled eydids with singular activity. 
Through these tiny windows of the soul, one 
perceived that the soul itself, still existed— 
that the clock-work was still going within the 
battered case. 

As Mr, Somerset stood surveying with keen 
interest, this remarkable being, the old man 
made shift to bow his aged head, and began 
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to speak in a small high pipy voice, somethine 
like that of a child—a voice that conveyed the 
impression, that time had passed its withering 
hand over the lower keys of the instrument, 
obliterating their sound, but leaving the treble 
comparatively untouched, and able still to utter 
its shrill and fifelike music. 

‘‘Come in, master, and sit ye down—yere 
weary, may be!” the old man said. 

‘‘Thank’ye friend,” Mr. Somerset replied,. 
briskly ; “‘ I will do so, if you please, for I have 
had a long—a long—ssh walk. Are these your 
grandchildren ?” 

‘‘Kes, they be—take and shove ’em in, 
Mary ; take and shove ’em in. Tan’t manners 
for little chaps to be a staring at a gemman like © 
that.” 

Mary coloured, and seizing the two children, 
hastily, but without violence, drew them into 
the cottage; then she set the chair she had 
been dusting, near the large fire place, in 
which a very few embers were smouldering. 

The cottage contained but little furniture ; 
still, what there was looked neat, and seemed 
well cared for. One curiously shaped oak cup- 
board, on which were ranged a few cups and 
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saucers—a high-backed chair for the old man, 
with a cushion worn hard and flat and shining 
by constant use—a few smaller ones—a 
ricketty screen, patched with every variety of 
material, to keep off the draught from the 
door—a high, garrulous clock—and a small 
table with one leaf, in the bay-window, on 
which lay the large, well-worn Bible, open— 
these constituted the chief articles of furniture 
of the small room, the floor of which was un- 
evenly tiled, and looked damp and comfortless. 
On the high chimney-piece were a couple of 
very bright brass candlesticks, evidently more 
for show than use—a mean print of a noble- 
man in the neighbourhood—a pair of spectacles 
suspended to a nail, from which they were 
never removed, and the Pilgrim’s Progress, 
and one or two other books, worn to tatters. 
A small door, over the keyhole of which hung 
a plated livery button, bearing the aforesaid 
nobleman’s crest, led up to the bedrooms, from 
underneath which door the draught, even now, 
was terrific. Mr. Somerset shivered as he felt 
it, and thought of what it must be cUFInE the 
winter months. 

“Sit, down by me, my good friend, pray,” 
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said he, kindly, as he slowly, very slowly, 
seated himself, and then turned to survey the 
objects we have described. 

Upon this the old man hobbled, with the aid 
of his stick, to his own high-backed chair, and 
began to do the honours of his habitation. 
The palm of his hand was literally polished as 
smooth as that old staff of his, from constant 
leaning and friction, and had assumed a per- 
manently concave shape. Ile could not open 
it now—he could scarcely remember when last 
he had been able to do so. 

“T'm afeard I can’t offer you nothin’, Sir, if 
you're a thirsty, ‘cept it be’s a drink of water 
or some tea. P’raps you'd like a little tea. 
This here kettle biled a bit since, and Mary 
can make ye some. Mary, get a pinch o’ tea, 
and see if there’s ever a bit o’ butter in the 
cupboard, the genl’man ’d like it in his tea. 
Tea drinks a deal better with milk, though !” 
said the old man, with a strange sort of 
chuckle, that sounded like a faint remembrance 
of laughter that he had outlived—‘ But we 
han’t got that, ye know!” 

Mr. Somerset declined the tea, but began to 
make minute inquiries respecting the circum- 
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stances of this family—their number, employ- 
ment, and ordinary fare. 

They chiefly lived on bread, potatoes, and 
tea, in which sometimes a little butter was 
mixed; they rarcly tasted meat, and never 
except on Sundays; but sometimes their good 
minister, Mr. Ingram, would send the old man 
a jug of strong broth, or some pudding, 
‘when he was more than common bad with 
the rheumaticks, which no wonder at his age 
—ninety-three come last Febbiwy.” . The 
family, it appeared, were entirely maintained 
by the exertions of the old man’s daughter, 
the mother of these three children. ‘She 
had lost her husband (who was also her cousin) 
about a year and a half ago, and was not over 
strong herself; but she was hardworking and 
honest,” her father said, ‘“‘and respected by 
the farmers round; and what with her earn- 
ings, and Mary’s bit of washing, young as she 
were, they managed to get on pretty middlin’, 
one way or another, without the parish. He 
was afeard he was a sad burden, being so help- 
less, and tco old to do nothing much hisself; 
but he was “bidin his time, ‘bidin his time— 
and his daater was. a dootiful body, and 
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wouldn’t grudge him a crust, long as it pleased 
the Lord to keep him 'bove ground.” 

As Mr. Somerset sat with his hands upon his 
knees, gazing intently into the fire, and 
listening to these details, told simply, and 
without the slightest idea of exciting com- 
passion, more than once you might have seen 
him shaking that venerable head, whilst the 
moisture twinkled in his blue eyes. He was 
never weary of questioning the aged man—of 
hearing how that he had been a groom, once— 
“down at my Lord Daventry’s—that was my 

“Lord’s picture up over the chimley-piece— 
that there was—and he had tol’ble good wages, 
there—but he had married, and my Lord 
wouldn’t abide a groom what warn’t single—so 
‘long of that, he lost the place, and though my 
Lord had said, he liked him very well, and he 
had done his dooty, yet he was a close man, 
was my Lord, and didn’t do nothing for him. 
Then he had worked for the farmers a. many, 
many years, and had brought up a fam’ly of 
children in this here cottage, but some had 
died, and one had married and emigranted, and 
‘nother had been drownded at sea—and at last 
his poor old ’ooman had died, too—those was 
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her specks up yonder—he could scarce see ’em 
now, but they was all’ays there—and, then, his 
last daater had come to live with him, and do for 
him, when her good man died ;—and, thank 
the Lord, they all got on pretty middlin’! there 
was a many wuss off by a deal than they was. 
When he warn’t in much pain, he was quite 
happy in’s mind, and little Mary was a good 
child, and read his bible to him continual, 
which was a great comfort!” 

‘“‘ Mary, do you do so?” said Mr. Somerset, 
turning round to blow his nose portentously, 
and suddenly directing a stern look upon the 
little girl, who was thinking how very much 
the gentleman's eyes seemed to water. 

‘“‘Ees, Sir,” said she, dropping a startled 
curtsey. 

‘Then come here, and listen to me, at-ten- 
tive-ly {” 

The child, awed by his manner, tremblingly 
approached, and stood with a singular ex- 
pression of terrified and earnest attention, in 
his innocent countenance, as he took her by 
the chm, and held up her face very high to- 
wards his own—a way he always had when 
speaking to children. 
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‘¢ Listen to me, little girl. If you continue 
to read the Bible to your old grandfather, and 
take care of him, and are kind to him,”—Mr. 
Somerset’s voice gradually softened to the 
utmost degree of tenderness, as he continued, 
“God will bless you in this world, and reward 
you in the next. He is very old, poor man! 
ninety-three!—a great age,” said Mr. Somerset, 
suddenly lowering his tone and addressing 
himself; ‘ a very great age! and he can do 
nothing for himself,”’—-here he pulled the 
child’s chin up a little higher—‘ but he has 
worked for your mother, my dear, long ago, 
and it is fit now, that she and you shoukl 
work forhim! Do you hear, my child?” 

‘“es, Sir, sure.” 

‘‘There, go—you are a good girl, and there 
is a Shilling for you, and five for your mother. 
Put hers in the cupboard, there, against she 
comes home—mind, now! Don’t forget !’”— 
with a little return of sternness. 

Then releasing her chin, and rising to put a 
stop to her thanks, he began to inquire the 
direction of Lord Daventry’s seat. The old 
man pointed out with his stick the direction 
where it ought to be seen. 

VOL. I. N 
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“Maybe, you knows his lordship, Sir?” 
inquired he, whilst his small, restless eyes 
twinkled with unusual vivacity. 

“Yes, my good friend, I do know him, but 
not intimately. He is a close man, as you 
observed, just now—a very close man! My 
Lord Daventry has seventy-five thousand a- 
year clear, to my certain knowledge.” 

“Bless you, Sir! he don’t spend that now, 
—do he?” : 

‘Not he—not one quarter of it! He may 
spend ” Here Mr. Somerset paused, and 
turned his head a little on one side, as though 
making a very nice calculation mdeed. ‘“ He 
may spend ten of it, but no more—certainly, 
no more—probably, not so much !” 

‘¢ Well, I don’t envy his lordship,” said the 
old man, nodding to himself—‘ I’d rather be 
as I am by a deal—some say he’s afeard to be 
by his self, and he’s ter’ble bad bout dying! 
Ah! tan’t them as is richest in this world’s 
goods, that’s most happiest. There’s much 
trouble with riches every way; and there’s 
safer walking with God, I’ve all’ays thought, 
when a man han’t got no pearls to be careful 
for, cept the one great pearl of all!” 
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Mr. Somerset turned and laid his hand upon 
the old man’s shoulder, as he still sat by the 
fire. 

“You are right, my good friend,” said he, 
in the gentlest tone imaginable—“ riches do 
not make happiness, though they may be used 
so as to increase it;—-and you are, indeed, 
better off than that great lord, though he sleep 
on a soft bed every night, and have plenty to 
eat and drink, and, perhaps, for aught we 
know, no rheumatism. As long as your chief 
hope is in that book,”—here he gently tapped 
the open Bible—‘* yon need envy no man; 
and many a man might well envy you. The 
Bible !”—-Mr. Somerset paused, as though 
overwhelmed with the thoughts that poured 
upon him—‘“ the Bible is the book of the poor 
—the free and glorious inheritance of those 
who, in this world, have no other. Through 
it, they grow, indeed, rich, for they learn of 
Him who made himself poor for their sakes— 
who—God Himself—the Infinite—the Ever- 
lasting—became even as one of themselves— 
despised—rejected—needy—that thus He 
might redeem all! Ay},the poor may well bless 
the name of Jesus! He dwelt amongst them 
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whilst on earth—from them He chose His first 
and best-loved followers—to them He opened 
more abundantly the treasures of the kingdom 
—they were the blessed ones who saw. and 
heard the things that princes and kings have 
desired to see and hear, and have not !—they 
ministered to Him in His hours of agony—they 
gazed upon Him after he had arisen—they be- 
held the infinite glory of His final ascension ! 
Blessed, indeed, are the poor, though blessed 
more, even than they, are the poor in spirit!” 
As Mr. Somerset uttered these words with 
deep and impressive solemnity, his countenance 
assumed an expression of such ineffable and 
sublime beauty, that even the child, ignorant 
and unenlightened as she was, stood gazing on 
him as though fascinated, whilst her aged 
grandfather, slowly raismmg his withered hand, 
and trembling less with age than with emo- 
tion, exclaimed, ‘‘ It’s finer than the minister 
to hear him ! its finer than the minister, by a 
deal !” | 
“Well, my friend,” said Mr. Somerset, as, 
after some more conversation, he drew on his 
gloves preparatory to,his departure; “ we 
have had a very pleasant chat together, and 
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though we may never meet again on this side 
eternity, I shall not forget you, for you are 
a good man—” and he added in a low tone, 
as though to himself—‘“in my belief, not far 
from the kmgdom of Heaven. Now tell me—’ 
aloud ; “‘ what is there that I can do for you ?” 

The old man shook his head, and seemed to 
consider for some minutes—at length— 

“JT don’t want nothin’ from you, Sir,—thank 
ye, kindly, all the same!” said he, in his small, 
bird-like voice—“ I be’s an old man—older by 
a deal than you, I should say—and I shan’t 
want nothin’ long! and as for my daater, she'll 
get ‘long tol’ble well, I don’t doubt, with the 
blessin’ of the Almighty! But I’m thinkin 
there be a young gal that have lately come 
next door that it ‘ud be a charity for to give a 
trifle to, for she’s very poor—very poor, indeed, 
and her babby’s bad with the fits, they tells me!” 

Mr. Somerset grasped the horny hand of the 
true-hearted old man, and shook it warmly, 
as he desired Mary to go and ask if the young 
woman next-door would admit him. The child 
returned with the information that the babby 
‘was very bad, and nursé Rawlings was a given 
of it doctor's stuff, but the gen’leman might 
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step in, if he wished. He did wish it, and ac- 

cordingly adjourned to the next house, where’ 
he beheld one of those terrible scenes of utter. 
destitution, to which he was by no means a 

stranger, and which are but too frequent, 

even in this prosperous country. 

Compared with that wretched abode, the 
cottage of the Gooches was luxury itself, for 
of furniture there was absolutely none, if. 
we except a small ricketty table, a wicker 
cradle, and a couple of chairs, on one of which 
sat the nurse, with a large dingy shawl pinned 
about her, and a bottle of medicine still in 
her hand. Walking with hurried and uneven 
steps up and down the poverty-stricken cham- 
ber, was a very pretty but delicate looking 
young woman, who carried a child in her arms, 
which she vainly endeavoured to quiet by the 
tenderest epithets and caresses, as it writhed 
and moaned in fearful agony. 

The appearance of this woman was remark- 
able enough to deserve some notice. Her 
complexion was.of a transparent clearness and 
delicacy, seldom seen amongst persons of her 
class—her eyes were large, dark, and peculiarly 
soft in their expression—the heavy masses of 
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her abundant hair were negligently, but not 
ungracefully, twisted about her head—(she 
wore no cap)—but, being drawn quite back 
from her face, with an entire disregard to 
appearance, a degree of emaciation was dis- 
closed, that was either the effect of acute 
‘disease, or of fearful want and privation. That | 
the latter was too probably the case, any one 
might well believe, who observed the rich hue 
of her full lips, and the generally placid cha- 
racter of the lines around her mouth, indicating 
anything rather than constitutional ill-health. 
Her figure was slight, and somewhat below the 
common height, and her hands were fair and 
delicately formed. But with all this natural 
beauty, there was an air of slovenly indifference 
about her—a total absence of anything like 
neatness, or even cleanliness, that greatly took 
off from the interest of her beauty, and lent to 
her general appearance a character of squalid 
and disreputable neglect, peculiarly unpleasing. 
Mr. Somerset had soon elicited her tale of 
sorrow. She was only a temporary lodger in 
this cottage; the owners of it being, at the 
present moment, out at work.’ The nurse, who 
had been sent there by the parish clergyman, 
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knew nothing of her husband, except that he 
was absent, for she seemed shy of speaking of 
him herself. “ But she were weak in her 
head,” the nurse whispered, taking advantage 
of her back being turned, ‘‘ weak in her head, 
and amost simple; and some thought, there 
was never a husband in the case at all— 
hows’ever, no one couldn’t say—but she were 
sadly put about, that were certain, with her 
babby so bad, poor lamb; and no rest day nor 
night for it.” 

Mr. Somerset gazed with profound com- 
passion on her thin oval face, and slight figure, 
as she pursued, without cessation, her troubled 
walk, never heeding him, nor raising her eyes 
for amoment from her infant. But just as he 
was about to accost her, and offer her assist- 
ance, the child was seized with another 
convulsion, and the attention of both women 
was instantly rivetted upon it, as it writhed 
and struggled with those fearful contortions, 
that none who have ever witnessed such, can 
forget. Mr. Somerset, shocked at the specta- 
ele, and feeling that his presence was, to say 
the least, useless, laid a few shillings on the 
table, and slowly withdrew, looking in at old 
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Thomas Gooch’s, next door, to request the 
services of his grand-daughter, to show him the 
way to the Parsonage. 

And now, behold him walking, with little 
Mary beside him—(he had sent the carriage 
on to the inn)—suiting his talk to her 
childish capacity, and asking innumerable 
questions, which she answered with artless 
simplicity. She told him how hard her mother 
worked—how kind the minister was—‘ and 
Miss Alice—bringing broth and puddings with 
her own hands, and once half a bottle of wine, 
which she had saved for grandaddy, because 
the doctor had said, he was gettin’ weaker than 
he should be. But, poor dear Miss Alice, was 
so good—so good!” 

“ Poor Miss Alice! why, poor?” 

“‘Oh! she was so pale, and so ill! quite 
changed, like—and they said she wouldn’t 
never be able to teach at the school no 
more.” 

Little Mary wiped away a tear with the 
corner of her apron. 

‘What was the matter with her?” 

‘‘Mary couldn't say. P’raps she stinted 
herself of victuals, for to give more to the 
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poor folks about—some thought so—but she 
was ter—ble bad! ter—ble!” 

At last, a winding in the road disclosed the 
Parsonage ; a low white building, half embo- 
somed in trees, which seemed to shelter it 
lovingly from the high road. The dark green 
gate of the little carriage sweep stood in- 
vitingly open; and Mr. Somerset, patting his 
young companion on the shoulder, told her not 
to forget what he had said about her grand- 
father, and to run home as fast as she could 
to him now. And thus they parted; he 
pausing often on his stick to ruminate on what 
he had lately witnessed, and she, now and then, 
turning to gaze again on the rich, ammensely 
rich gentleman, who had given her the first 
shilling she ever possessed in her life. 
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CHAPTER XIII. 


‘Go seek him—+tell him I would speak with him.’ 
As You Lise Ir. 





‘Ah! who shall whisper to that misery, peace ?’ 
CRABBE. 


‘Pious and just 
All see him poor—but e’en the vulgar know 
He merits love, and their respect bestow. 

CRABBE. 

















‘Oh good old man! how well in thee appears 


The constant service of the antique world! 
* * * * * * * 


Thou art not of the fashion of these times.’ 
As You Like Ir. 


SOMERBANK Parsonage was the sweetest little 
spot in the world, with its white-washed front, 
ornamented by a profusion of creepers—its 
gothic windows, with their dark green blinds, 
singularly suggestive of coolness and repose 
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within — its delicious flower-garden, whose 
fragrance penetrated to a surprising distance 
around— its smoothlawn, dotted with rustic gar- 
den baskets, over the sides of which the luxu- 
riant flowers, that grew within, seemed literally 
to overflow ;—and, beyond its little pleasure- 
ground, the green meadow, with its clear 
stream meandering between clumps of alder 
bushes and willows; whilst silver-barked birch 
trees were scattered here and there, and two 
or three tall poplars in the distance, rose, spire- 
like, above the surrounding foliage. To the 
left, might be seen the mellow-tinted and pic- 
turesque old church; and, around it, the quiet 
churchyard, shaded by yews and lindens, with 
its tall luxuriant grass, and ivy creeping loving- 
ingly over the tombs, and half concealing the 
low crumbling wall that separated these pre- 
eincts of the dead from the abode of the 
minister. | 
Mr. Somerset had made his way to the house- 
door, which, like the gate, stood open; and having 
deliberately put on his spectacles, was about 
to peer among the thick creepers for the bell,. 
when his eyes suddenly rested on a female form, 
in the interior of the house, in that ungrace- 
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ful position known by the appellation of ‘“all- 
fours.” It was a maid-servant, engaged in the 
operation of stitching down one of those long 
strips of whity-brown drugget, of very unbaked 
appearance, with which thrifty housewives, in 
small establishments (which often means large 
families with little to live on), are wont first to 
protect the youth of their stair-carpets, and 
afterwards to conceal the ravages of their 
maturer age. Now, the pains-taking indivi- 
dual in question, who chanced to be somewhat 
deaf, was so deeply intent upon the matter in 
hand, that she never heard the vigorous taps of 
Mr. Somerset’s stick on the door-mat, nor yet 
the sonorous ‘hems’ with which he repeatedly 
endeavoured to attract her notice. Having, 
therefore, surveyed her and her proceedings 
for some moments with minute attention, and 
perceiving her to be altogether abstracted from 
the outer world, he walked up to her, and 
administered a gentle poke with his stick in 
that region of her person which ladies are in 
the habit of devoting to the fastening of their 
dresses. 

This measure had a marked effect. She 
instantly started to her legs, disclosing, as. she 
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did so, a countenance of most unmitigated 
ugliness, and pressing both her hands, not on 
the part attacked, but on that region of the 
left side, where the heart is generally supposed 
to exist, gasped out— 

“Oh! goodness, gracious, laws me! Well! 

- Such aturn! If I didn’t think it was 

“Don’t be ned Madam,” said Mr. 
Somerset, gallantly—(had she been pretty, he 
would have said “my dear ;” for he was quite 
alive to the soft influences of beauty)—“ I’m 
no audacious beggar, believe me—but I could 
not make you hear, that’s all! Is your master 
within ?” . 

‘Master! .. . . a———goodness, gracious, 
days ! ah! . 

“Tf Mr. Ingram 62 at home,” said Mr. 

Somerset, striking his stick on the floor, as 
though to indicate a desire to bring matters to 
a point, ‘I should wish to speak with him.” 
— The girl smoothed her apron—shivered— 
gasped once or twice more—laid her hand upon 
her bosom, as though to ascertain that all 
were right there, and then aOwny subsided 
into her usual self. | 
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‘What name did you please to say, Sir?” 
she inquired, as she preceded Mr. Somerset 
along a little narrow passage as dark as pitch. 

“No name—no name;—say a stranger 
would be glad of a few moments’ conversation 
with your master, if he be disengaged. I can 
wait,” added Mr. Somerset, blandly, ‘‘in the 
passage, if: - 

He was yet speaking, when turning the 
handle of a door behind him, that he had in- 
nocently imagined to be a blank wall, she 
threw it suddenly open, and exclaimed, without 
any hesitation, or pause whatever— 

‘‘No name—stranger to master-—'d be glad 
of a few moments’ conversation, if dis-en-gaged 
—wait in the passage, if 7e-quired !” 

And Mr. Somerset, all at once, found him- 
self standing in the midst of a group of 
astonished ‘individuals, evidently as little 
prepared for the sight of him, as he was for the 
glaring light that burst upon his dazzled vision. 
But we must describe this group, as it appeared 
on his unexpected entrance. 

An elderly man, somewhat shabbily dressed, 
and with an anxious and careworn countenance, 
was seated in an arm chair by the open window ; 
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He was evidently in a state of considerable 
agitation, and there were even traces of tears 
upon his pale face. On her knees beside him, 
with both hands clasping his, her eyes stream- 
ing, her whole attitude expressive of the 
utmost despair, was a delicate-looking, and 
very fair girl, beside whom, with half-averted « 
face, stood a young good-looking man, in blagk: — 
The picture was completed by an elderly lady, 
who, with two very long knitting needles dan- 
gerously attached to an anomalous mass of 
lamb’s-wool performance before her, was 
weeping copiously into an enormous pocket- 
handkerchief. 

The confusion of this party, at the sudden 
appearance of Mr. Somerset, was great. The 
girl, blushing scarlet, started hastily to her feet; 
the young man turned away to the window; 
the old lady blew her nose sonorously two or 
three times, as though to do it thoroughly, and 
make an end of it—and the elderly gentleman, 
Mr. Ingram himself—rose up, with a certain 
expression of grave astonishment in his coun- 
tenance, as though to inquire the meaning of 
so unexpected an intrusion. 

“Tam sadly afraid I have no business here, 
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said Mr. Somerset, hat in hand, and bowing 
low to the ladies, with the grave and formal 
gallantry of the old school; ‘‘ but my intrusion 
is unintentional, I do assure you. I desired 
the servant-maid to ask for a few moments’ 
conversation with Mr. Ingram, if disengaged ; 
but'I never imagined she would show me in 
here, without preparation or--————-Excuse 
so great a piece of impertinence, ladies ;”— 
and he turned from one to the other, bowing 
as he did so; and ended by giving one final 
bow to the wall. 

‘Permit me, Sir, if I have the honour of 
addressing Mr. Ingram, to await your con- 
venience in another room.” 

Mr. Ingram was all courtesy at once, and 
insisted on showing the gentleman to his study 
immediately. He need be under no uneasi- 
ness, he added, glancing gloomily at the pair 
near the window, as Mr. Somerset repeated 
his entreaties to be allowed to wait; his en- 
trance had but interrupted what could not too 
soon be brought to a close. 

The object of the millionaire in thus seeking 
out the clergyman, was to make some in- 
quiries respecting the inmates of the-two cot- 
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tages he had just been visiting. The report 
of old Thomas Gooch was most satisfactory— 
he had borne the highest character for in- 
dustry and integrity during his long life, and 
had always succeeded in keeping himself and 
his family clear of the parish; both he and 
his daughter were sincere and conscientious 
christians, though very, very poor; and had 
often been known to stint themselves even in 
necessaries, in order to help those who were 
worse off than they were. With regard to 
their next-door neighbour, Mr. Ingram could 
not speak so favourably ; little was known of 
her; and that little was of a doubtful and 
mysterious nature. The substance of the 
nurse’s information was correct; she had but 
lately come to Somerbank, and it was ques- 
tionable whether she were married at all; 
though that there did exist some individual 
on whom her affections were fixed, was beyond 
a doubt. She was decidedly weak in mind; 
yet with a singular mixture of shrewdness 
and cunning that it made it impossible te eligit 
anything respectitig ber which she chose ‘to 
conceal. .Two points, however, were certain— 
she was devoted to her sickly child; and she 
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was fearfully poor. These were enough for 
Mr. Somerset; he drew out his long, wide, in- 
exhaustible looking purse, and taking thence 
a ten pound note, placed it in the hands of the 
clergyman for her use, to be applied at what- 
ever rate and in whatever manner that gentle- 
man might think best. He also produced two 
others for the venerable patriarch, requesting 
that five shillmgs a week should be regularly 
paid him from that time, and any comforts or 
luxuries his great age rendered desirable, 
liberally provided for him. 

As Mr. Somerset made these requests with 
the quiet simplicity natural to his character, 
the minister gazed upon his noble and benig- 
nant countenance with a kind of reverential 
admiration. 

“Sir, I thank you,” he said, at length, © 
not without emotion; ‘‘ would there were 
more like you! the poor might possibly be 
better christians, and the rich would certainly 
be happier men. May your good deeds re- 
turn into your own bosom.” 

Mr. Somerset now rose to go—he would 
not intrude longer. At the door he paused, 
however; struck ‘his stick upon the ground, 
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and pofidered a few moments in silence; then 
he raised his head, and turned half round to 
the clergyman, who had politely accompanied 
him. 

‘‘ Sir,” said he, in a hesitating voice, ‘‘ for- 
give an old man—but will you do me a 
favour ?” 

‘“‘' With pleasure, Sir,!” exclaimed Mr. 
Ingram, eagerly; ‘with real pleasure—any 
thing in my poor power.” 

“‘ Excuse me, then, Sir—excuse the liberty 
T am taking; but I was a father once, Mr. 
Ingram... .” 

Mr. Somerset looked down, and spoke low, 
and with apparent effort— 

“Sir, I lost my child—yours may be taken 
from you—-who can tell ?—then, Sir, be her 

offence what it may, forgive her—forgive zt /— 
-you may spare yourself a reproachful pang 
one day by doing so.” 

“Sir! Sir!” exclaimed the poor clergyman, 
his eyes filling, and his whole countenance 
flushing painfully; “Sir, you mistake—my 
daughter has not offended—I have nothing to 
forgive. A better child—a better daughter-— 
does not breathe, and it is therefore that I am 
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heart-broken to refuse her what she asks—to 
seem to destroy her happiness, as I must do. 
You shall judge, Sir; you shall put yourself 
in my place, and see if I could act differently.” 

The little tale of touching interest was soon 
told. Alice Ingram had become attached—~ 
deeply and devotedly attached—to the young 
man who had been standing beside her. Charles 
Vavasour had loved her long and tenderly ; 
but the living that had been promised him 
by a distant connection, that connection had 
for reasons of a political nature suddenly 
bestowed upon another, and the young man 
was left without the most remote prospect of 
any future preferment, and with only the 
stipend derived from his curacy in the north, 
of one hundred and thirty pounds a year. 
Yet, under these circumstances, he and his 
Alice actually wished to marry. They believed 
—poor deluded beings—that they could not 
only exist, but exist happily upon one hundred 
and thirty pounds a year! It had been 
done,” Mr, Ingram said, in answer to Mr. 
Somerset’s grave shake of the head ;—* and: 
that was not fis only objection. He might. 
grieve, indeed, that his daughter should be 
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exposed to the penury, of which he had had 
but too intimate an experience ;—but if she 
were set upon it—if her happiness really de- 
pended upon it, why! he might not find it in his 
heart to say her nay. But there was another, 
and a stronger objection ;”—his voice faltered, 
as he continued—‘“‘her mother had died of con- 
sumption; and there was but too much reason to 
fear that she inherited a predisposition to the 
same terrible complaint, if not the actual seeds of 
it. The doctor, who had known her from infancy, 
had privately assured him that to send her into 
Yorkshire, would be her certain death, and 
that she would probably not stand a single 
winter at Mr. Vavasour’s curacy, which was in 
a district notoriously bleak and exposed. 
Could he—ought he to allow of his child’s 
rushing to such certain destruction.” 

Mr. Somerset thought there could not be a 
doubt upon the subject. | 

“But I had just told them, when you 
entered,” continued Mr. Ingram—“ that if in 
one twelvemonth from the present time, they 
should still be in the same mind, knowing my 
strong objections—I would no longer withhold 
my consent. I wished to leave her some hope, 
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Sir,” he added sadly, ‘‘ for she has faded visibly 
of late. Ina year’s time, perhaps . 
perhaps—her fate may be decided, and act 
will be joy for us, or—sorrow : 

He sighed deeply, and folded his hands 
together—‘‘ She is a good child,’—he said, 
wistfully.” 

“Sir,” said Mr. a with much 
earnestness, “I feel for you—from my soul, 
I feel for you, and for the poor young woman, 
pretty creature! But she may yet be spared 

I hope so. It seems sheltered in 
this place—dry, too, no doubt—the soil is 
chalk.” 

“T know not. They say I ought to take 
her to the Isle of Wight for the winter; but it 
is out of the question—utterly out of the 
question |” 

Mr. Somerset glanced at the rusty coat of 
the poor clergyman, and then at the smooth 
lawn and smiling prospect beyond. There 
was sorrow, then, even here! this tranquil 
spot was not exempt from it! Like death, it 
entered in everywhere ! 

Whilst: he was thus musing, the door sud- 
denly burst open, andthe elderly lady, before 
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mentioned, rushed in, and, without paying any 
heed to him, exclaimed, wildly— 

“Qh, brother! brother! come to her! she 
has fainted—fainted dead away, and we don’t 
know—we are afraid . . . . Come to her, I 
entreat of you.” 

‘Excuse me, Sir,” said Mr. Ingram, turn- 
ing very pale, and hurrying from the room, 
whilst Mr. Somerset, greatly discomposed, 
after lingering in the passage till the ill- 
favoured maid-servant dashed out with her 
hands full of bottles, and, after running up 
against him, informed him that the young 
lady was ‘something better now—come to 
herself, as it might be”—-slowly departed from 
this beautiful, but, at the present moment, 
melancholy abode, musing deeply and sadly 
as he went. 

“Gold!” said Mr. Somerset, as he walked 
along! “it is a powerful engine—the pro- 
moter of incalculable good— the avenger of 
unuttered wrongs—the instrument of benefits 
the most enlightened and divine! Gold! 
what is there it may not buy, from the thrones 
of monarchs to the tearful blessing of a little 
child? .... who says it is not mighty?” 
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. But it is dangerous, as well as mighty. It 
may be used for glorious ends, and it may be 
debased to the vilest purposes; it is hallowed 
or accursed, according to the spirit of its pos- 
sessor. Refuse it free vent, and, like steam, it 
will blow up and destroy that rash possessor ; 
impede its natural course, and, like water, it 
will collect and stagnate, and breathe forth a 
pestilence tv him who gazes down into its 
glittering depths. Worship it, and, like 
fashion, no tyrant shall be sterner; command 
it, and in its ministry it shall be humble as the 
veriest slave. Give it forth with generous 
hand, as the sower flings the grain, and it shall 
take root, and bring forth fruit, and bless with 
joy unspeakable the giver; hoard it up with 
idolatrous love within the secret chambers of 
the heart, and it shall prey corrodingly upon 
its still contracting dwelling-place. Regard it 
as a means, and angels may smile upon its 
deeds; treat it as an end, and remorse will be 
found festering beneath its weight. 

And what sorrow—what toil—what bitter 
struggling for lack of gold! Many a faithful 
servant of God withers before his time—many 
a mother weeps over her famished babe. lons. 
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ing desperately for the food that might pre- 
serve its precious life—many a husband toils 
through a lifetime for his scanty pittance, unre- 
garded—many a fond girl pines for the lover 
of her choice, and perhaps sinks at last, and 
dies—and all for lack of gold. 

But it is not all suffering. There is more 
beyond; yes—much that redeems both the 
sorrow and the toil. There 1s virtue, without 
hope of reward—self-denial, known but to 
Him who reads the secrets of the heart—dis- 
interested labour, that an earnest love hallows 
—submission, that sublime trust, looking 
heavenward with fervent eyes—faith—hope— 
_charity—all these for lack of gold. 

Such were the musings of the milktonaire, as 
he slowly made his way up the hill to the little 
village inn, where he had desired that his 
carriage and horses should await his arrival. 

It was yet some time before he was once 
more fairly off on his journey. He had a long 
¢onversation to hold with the landlord (he 
always talked to landlords—he made a point 
of it), and mine host of the Daventry Arms, a 
little, bustling, good-humoured, but somewhat 
eonseanential personage, “was delighted to 
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expatiate to him, as he sat eating his simple 
luncheon of bread and butter, upon the merits 
of Mr. Ingram—his self-denial, his active 
benevolence, his mild and persuasive elo- 
quence, and, above all, his straitened circum- 
stances— 

‘Just two. hundred a year, Sir, they say, 
and no more; little enough, in these times, 
for a man born and bred a gentleman, as he is, 
every inch of him. But he does more good in 
this poor parish with that small pittance, than 
my Lord Daventry, with his hundred thousand 
a year.” 

“‘ Seventy-five thousand a yen) my friend. 
Lord Daventry has no more.’ 

“Oh, I beg pardon, Sir—it’s spore’ so 
hereabouts; but his lordship lays by so much, 
that no one can’t say to a T what he’s worth. 
He comes up here sometimes—'bout once a 
fortnight, but he never does nothing for the 
parish—nothing to speak of—nor his riches 
don’t make him none the happier, for his spirits 
is dreadful, and he’s constantly a having of 
‘himself bled for fear of apoplexy.” 

“If he were to let out a little ick instead 
of blood, he might, perhaps, find himself the 
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happier,’ observed Mr. Somerset, quietly. 
“Now, Sir, let me have the horses at once, if 
you please; they have had time to rest, in all 
conscience. And be so good as to send my 
man here.” 

‘“Mowbray,” said Mr. Somerset, in a low 
voice, when the servant appeared, ‘‘ you have 
not mentioned my name at this inn, I hope.” 

‘No, Sir.” ; ae 

“You are quite sure?” vA 

“T never do, Sir, since you wag} 0° . 
pleased that time when—” oe 

“ That’s right, Mowbray seanind you w neti 
do—I hate to be chattered“about. People,” 
continued Mr. Somerset, smiling gently to him- 
self, as he leant back in his chair, and took a 
large pinch of snuff—‘ people are apt to 
imagine that a man who travels about with 
four horses must be rich, and it is a tempta- 
tion to them to impose upon him. Now, that 
I don’t like.” 

To see the perfect delight with which Mr. 
Somerset chuckled at his own slyness, con- 
ceiving himself to be one of the deepest and most 
cunning fellows under the sun, and a match for 
any cheat going, was really as good as a play. His 
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servant, who knew him thoroughly, was well 
aware of his extreme aversion to be thought 
wealthy ; and, indeed, fully sympathised with 
the feeling. Mowbray was precisely the man 
to suit Mr. Somerset, though at first sight it 
might have seemed that they would not have 
two feelings in common. He was sincerely 
attached to him; faithful, scrupulously honest, 
and rigidly true; but silent, reserved, and with 
a singularly dry and unsympathising manner. 
This rather suited the millionaire, to whom an 
officious gossipping servant would, for many 
reasons;‘have been intolerable. But Mowbray 
was an inveterate woman hater; and therein 
he certainly differed from his benevolent mas- 
ter. He despised the whole sex, even more 
than he detested them, and believed that as 
sin and sorrow had first entered into the world 
through a woman, so her daughters had been 
the chief means of perpetuating both since. 
With such opinions, it may well be imagined 
he was no great favourite with the female part 
of his master’s household, who, having disco- 
vered that there was no better mode of torment- 
ing him than to accuse him of being rich, 
were always making sly allusions to the extent | 
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of his savings, and wishing they were only 
blessed with as many pence as he had pounds. 
The indignation with which he listened to these 
remarks, rarely relieved itself by words; but 
it had the effect of making him sympathise 
even more deeply with Mr. Somerset’s peculiar 
feelings on this subject, and leading him the 
more readily to acquiesce in his whim of travel- 
ling incognito. 
And now my readers may follow, if they 
please, the old man as he slowly ascends the 
steps of his heavy chariot, and having desired 
Mowbray to ‘make the fellows push on,” 
rolls along at a good swinging pace, which 
soon carries him far from the scene of his 
morning’s adventures. There he is, with his 
white hat on, bolt upright in the middle of the 
carriage, supporting both hands upon his good 
stick, which he may thump upon the floor now 
(as often as he pleases, without detriment to the 
: nerves, or danger to the toes, of any human 
being—his benignant face turning from side 
to side, as he perceives, with a smile of infi- 
nite satisfaction, a fine crop of wheat, a splen-: 
did field of clover, or a neat, snug farm-house, 
backed by its litter of out-buildings ;—reflect- 
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ing on the probable result of this year’s harvest, 
and comparing it with others of past years— 
and all without one selfish thought, one feeling, 
but for the happiness and welfare of his fellow- 
men. See him again, unfolding yesterday’s. 
newspaper, putting on his spectacles, and read- 
ing with intense interest, first the leading arti- 
cle, then the state of the funds, then the debates 
in that House where, for so many years he took 
an useful, an energetic, and always a disinter- 
ested part. See him, with his enlightened and | 
liberal mind, considering fairly both sides of a 
question, not viewing it with a party spirit— 
that most infectious, most prevalent, and most 
grossly illiberal of all spirits—but solely with 
reference to its truth—truth, of which the 
wishes of no party can alter one tittle—truth, 
which will out at last in spite of them all! 
See the expression of his noble countenance, 
‘as he ponders over measures closely affecting. 
the good of his country—of this fair and highly 
favoured land, through which he is passing—of 
that vast metropolis—that ‘mighty heart,’ 
that centre of civilisation and commerce, and, 
alas! of corruption also, to which he will soon 
hasten. See him weighing Some new scheme , 
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of financial policy—he who, from his earliest 
youth, has been accustomed to the minutest 
calculations, as well as the grandest specula- 
tions of commercial life—he, through whose 
hands millions and millions have passed— 
whose clear head and keen intcllect have been 
equal to the dryest details of business, and 
the most difficult emergencies ! Then see. 
him when fatigued with these graver subjects, 
lay by the paper, to gaze again upon the prospect; 
on either side, altered somewhat since last he 
surveyed it, for he has entered another county, 
and he knows (there is little about England he 
does not know) something of the difference of 
the soul, the general aspect and produce of the 
land, and its principal owners then see 
his beautiful countenance gradually alter to a 
look of compassionate interest as he remem- 
bers the old patriarch of ninety-three, the 
half-starved young mother, and her writhing 
child—and again, to one of thankfulness, as he 
reflects that those hearts will be gladdened— 
those lives rendered more easy, through his 
means. The poor threadbare clergyman, too, 
and his fading daughter! they are not forgot- 
‘ten. Many a pitying thought does he bestow 
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upon them—many a prayer offer up for that 
fair young girl—the only child of her father ! 

But now his countenance changes to a look 
of inexpressible sadness—he slightly presses 
his hands together, looks upward, and sighs! 
—— those kind eyes fill with tears—large 
blinding tears —— Ah! we will leave him 
now—we will follow the good old man no 
further— 
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CHAPTER XIV. 


-Partings, such as bear 
The bloom of life away.’ 
Mrs. Hemans. 


‘Nay !|——_—~——__what tale 
Conveys that paper? why so deadly pale? 
What is it that you feel ?’ 





CRABBE. 


‘And happily I have arrived at last 
Unto the wished haven of my bliss.’ 
TaMING OF THE SHREW. 


My readers must permit me to carry them 
onward a brief space, and forestal, so to speak, 
the progress of events. 

It is again a lovely morning in early autumn, | 
and, as though refreshed by the moist coolness: 
of the dark hours that have vanished, the 
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earth sends forth her incense of fragrance to 
the clear sky ;—the ‘fitful and glad music’ 
of the birds resounds in every hedge-row and 
among the trees, whose leaves have scarcely 
yet begun to change their hue ;—the dew yet 
hangs heavy on flower and cottage grass-plot, 
and on the broad leaves of the turnip fields, as 
the early sportsman traverses them with 
shouldered gun and high laborious footstep. 
In cool green pastures, dotted with willow 
pollards, cows are quietly grazing ; and from 
many a cottage chimney, rises the thin blue 
smoke, scarcely able to disperse itself in the 
still air, indicative of the morning meal. The 
sky, dappled with many a long-drawn midge of 
fleecy and almost immoveable clouds, looks 
indescribably serene and afar; and peace— 
that breathing, exquisite peace, that so pecu- 
liarly belongs to these hours of morning, seems 
to rest upon all things. And there is gladness 
in some of the dwellings at Somerbank; though 
sorrow—bitter sorrow, in one. 

The patriarch of ninety-three is basking in 
the sunshine before his cottage-door ; and there 
are evidences of comfort in the cottage itself 
that existed not there a couple of months ago. 
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The roof has been repaired, and, though less 
picturesque than before, no longer lets in the 
moisture; a warm drugget covers the uneven 
floor; the screen has been re-covered, and the 
draught from beneath the door is no longer per- 
ceptible within. The old man’s patched rags, 
which formed so miserable a protection against 
his enemy, the rheumatism, have been thrown 
aside, and his shrivelled limbs encased in good 
under flannel, and warm outward clothing; 
even his poor puckered, wrinkled cheek, looks 
a little less wrinkled than it did—the effect, 
perhaps, of nourishing diet. For they have 
meat often now, these poor people—meat 
even in the week-days, and milk to their tea, 
and wine for the old man, and I know not 
what unheard-of luxuries besides. Mary, 
neatly dressed and bright-looking, is sitting on 
a low stool at her grandfather’s feet, with the 
Bible on her knee, for she has finished reading 
to him his morning chapter, and she is gazing 
wistfully upon the bank, where first she remem- 
bers seeing the dear good gentleman to whom 
they owe all their comforts. She wishes she 
could see him once again—she has not for- 
gotten—she never will forget, his face—so 
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beautiful, so kindly, so pleasant—and yet a 
little formidable, too. 

As she thinks of these things, and of him, 
and tries to remember all his words, the young 
mother, who lives in the adjoming cottage, 
suddenly appears on the threshold, with her 
baby in her arms. The child is, indeed, 
altered—altered far more than its beautiful, 
but still pale and delicate mother, though she 
has a smile on her lips and in her eyes, when 
she gazes upon it, and her clothes are clean 
and tidy, compared with what they were. 
She speaks to the infant—she presses him to her 
bosom—she tosses him in her arms, as high as 
her feeble strength will permit; and he laughs 
and crows with delight. The infant is, indeed, 
thriving; but the mother! Ah! what lurks 
within the troubled spirit of that mother, that 
keeps her soft cheek so wan—her slight form 
so shrunk and wasted? In the furtive glance 
of those dark eyes, there is something strangely 
sad—something that speaks of hopes de- 
ceived—of sufferings endured without a wit- 
ness, but sinking into the heart they are 
withering by slow degrees. There is a look of 
absence, too; the vacant, unsettled glance of 
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one whose mind is wandering, yet an occa- 
sional awakening, if we may so call it, as 
though a gleam of transient intelligence sud- 
denly shot through it, and a wistful, seeking 
expression at all times. She seems like one 
who has lost some precious treasure which she 
is ever striving to recover. There is a question 
in her look as she regards the merest stranger 
—a question in the appealing glance she casts 
on little Mary, now. But it is a question none 
can answer, for she never gives it voice in 
words. | 

‘Well, Missis! yer babby’s purely to-day, 
seemingly,” said the treble voice of the ancient 
patriarch, as he feebly held out his stick in the 
direction of the infant. 

‘1 declare he grow fatter and fatter, he do, 
the pretty dee—ar !” cried little Mary, caper- 
ing before him to attract his attention. 

“Ah! he’s well now, the darlin’!” ex- 
claimed his mother, straining him to her bosom 
with passionate fondness; ‘‘ he’s well now, the 
jewel! no fit for more tha ” she paused, 
and began counting on her fingers with evi- 
dent effort—“ no fit for a long while—and he 
lets mother sleep o’nights—he do—the beauti- 
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‘You must need it sorely, neighbour— 
you've been put about dreadful, to be sure; 
but I hope the little chap will thrive, now. I 
never see such a chap for jumping, in all my 
days—never !” 

_ And the old man sank back in his chair, as 
though exhausted at the mere spectacle of so 
much activity. 

‘‘ Ah! he’s well now!” his mother repeated, 
with a laugh that had something of folly in it. 
“It’s all over with the fits, and the screeching, 
and the tearing, and the dreadful staring eyes 
that looked at mother so—fixed—it’s all over. 
now, and Charlie shall ride in his coach and 
six—the darlin’!” and she retreated into the 
cottage, singing some childish ditty as she 
went, ina voice, which, though feeble, was by 
no means devoid of sweetness. 

‘‘ She be a strange body, that, sure-ly,” said 
the old man, with the quaint ghost of a laugh 
we have before alluded to; ‘I never see none 
more strange. Mary, my dee-ar, ye must go 
up to the minister’s for the money, and ye can 
bring hers, too, for her, poor wench, if ye like ; . 
though she been’t too careful of it, I’m afeard.' 
Ask her, if ye shall bring it, child, do ye.” 
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Mary went in, and made the offer, which 
was carelessly, though not ungraciously, ac- 
cepted. The young woman seemed indifferent 
about everything in the world except her child, 
and even the very bounty that had been the 
means of preserving its life, was received 
with something like unconcern now, when it 
no longer seemed to require it. Apparently 
incapable of forethought, as she certainly was 
of reflection, this poor benighted being seemed 
never to look beyond the ‘ignorant present ;’ 
as ignorant herself. Yet there was something 
at times about her—an indescribable something 
that indicated more of hidden motive and ac- 
tual purpose, than her manner, simple almost 
to folly, would have led any one to believe. 
She was, in short, a mystery ; living, moving in 
a kind of world of her own, peopled with what 
phantoms none but herself could determine. 

Whilst little Mary 1s wending her way to 
the parsonage, we will venture to precede her, 
and take a peep at its inmates, whom we once 
before presented to our readers in so uncere- 
monious @ manner. : aS 

Alas! the gentle Alice has been ill—very 
ill, ever since Mr. Somerset's visit. A sudden 
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and sharp attack of fever had come on almost 
immediately afterwards, the effect of distress 
and agitation of mind, and for some days the 
result continued painfully doubtful. At length, 
however, she had rallied; for the present, her 
fragile life was spared, and the last day or two 
she had been able to appear below in her ac- 
customed place—but how pale! how changed ! 
how unlike the bright and gladsome girl of 
former days ! 

The preceding evening had brought her a 
fresh disappointment, and the last hope of her 
lover had been crushed. He had one in- 
fluential connection in London, who, if he 
could be persuaded to exert himself in his be- 
half, might easily obtain for him the promise 
of some small preferment hereafter. To this 
relation he had applied as a last resource ;_ but 
the reception he had met with, had been such, 
as put an end at once and for ever to all hopes 
from that quarter; and he returned to Somer- | 
bank, crushed and heart-broken, to take leave, 
at least. for many months, of her for whose 
very existence he had so recently trembled, 
and whose happiness must ever be dearer to 
him than his own. 
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The family were now assembled at breakfast, 
the last meal the lovers should partake of’ to- 
gether, for Charles Vavasour was to depart 
that morning for Yorkshire. Their hearts 
were heavy, as may well be imagined, but 
each strove for the sake of the other to affect 
a cheerfulness they evidently did not feel. Mr. , 
Ingram looked upon them with silent com- 
passion, and as for the old aunt, so difficult did 
she find it to repress her emotion, as her eye 
rested on the pale working countenance of her 
niece, that she was more than once fairly 
obliged to quit the room, and give free vent 
to her tears in the passage. It, was on one of 
these occasions that she spied little Mary 
Gooch, who had just entered at the back door, 
and was waiting to receive the usual weekly 
stipend for her grandfather. 

‘Come in, my dear,” said Miss ere 
thinking, good, innocent old soul, that it would 
create a happy diversion for the grieving 
hearts in the breakfast room, to have the little - 
girl to talk to; “come in, my dear-—Miss 
Alice will be so glad to see you.” 

‘Ts she better, please Ma’am ?” oad 
the child, dropping her modest curtsey, and — 
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looking up earnestly in the kind but very red 
eyes that were bent upon her. 

‘“Oh, yes, better ; much better—that is 
better in health. We hope she will be better 
in time, my dear.” 

Here there was considerable danger of 
another paroxysm; but the good lady blew 
her nose with such violence, that it seemed to 
pass off, happily, in sound. 

‘“Tve brought little Mary Gooch in to see 
you, my love,” said she to Alice; ‘the poor 
child was anxious to know how you were. 
She's come for her money, you know—Satur- 
day morning, brother.” 

Mr. Ingram rose to fetch it, but before 
leaving the room he took out his watch— 

“You have but a very few minutes more, 
my dear fellow,” said he to Charles Vavasour ; 
‘falas! that I should say so.” Then turning 
to his daughter, and laying his hand upon her 
shoulder, he said, with infinite tenderness— 
‘“‘ My child, the sad time is come, and Charlie 
and you must part. We will leave you to- 
gether for a few moments, but it must only be 
afew. You will remember, my Alice, your 
promise to bear this sorrow patiently for my 
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sake, and, as far as in you lies, to struggle 
against the agitation which has already been 
so hurtful to you. I have trusted you—— 
remember : 

The poor girl made a silent gesture of assent 
—speak she could not; but she gave her 
trembling hand to her lover, and fixed her 
streaming eyes upon him without uttering a 
word. There was something in that mute 





appeal that cut the father to the heart ;—he 
turned, and leftthem. His sister had already 
stolen away, taking the child with her. 

The post-bag had just arrived, and the ugly 
maid-servant met her master in the passage, 
bearing it in her hand. Mechanically he took 
the key from his pocket, and opened it; it 
eontained but three letters—one for his sister, 
the other two for himself. With a sickening 
feeling of utter disgust, he gazed upon his 
own, yet all the time observing, with a kind of 
dreamy half-consciousness, that one of them 
was directed in a hand strange to him. Me- 
chanically, as before, he broke the seal, and 
took it out of its envelope; but the words at,., 
first coriveyed no meaning to his mind—hé - ie 
was longing—desperately longing—that that 
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parting were but over—it must be killing his 
child—he felt it must! Such agitation must 
be her destruction! Another moment, and he 
would enter and separate them ! | 

He took out his watch—there was yet time 
—plenty of time, and to spare. How could 
he find it in his heart to rob them of their last 
few moments? 

He took up the opened letter—he resolved 
that he would read it once fairly through; and 
then—then they must part! He fixed his 
eyes upon the writing, but again what he read 
had at first, for him, no meaning. Suddenly, 
however, something peculiar caught his atten- 
tion—his eyes grew fixed—his breath came 
quick—his brain seemed to reel under the 
amazement of what he read. He asked him- 
self, again and again, whether he were alive— 
awake—or dreaming! No! it was all real! 
The words were there—in good, clear English 
characters! Charles Vavasour was presented 
to the living of B————, worth three hundred 
and fifty pounds a-year, on the borders of 
Devonshire, the late incumbent having only 
just died, in his eighty-eighth year. 
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Mr. Ingram staggered to the door, and, 
hardly conscious what he did, suddenly threw 
it open. He felt scarcely able to breathe—he 
knew not how to utter such wondrous—such 
blessed tidings ! 

The lovers were standing by the window; 
Mr. Vavasour’s arm was round her waist, and 
her eyes were still fixed intently upon him. 
She was trying, poor girl, to impress upon her 
memory those beloved features; for sometimes 
—especially of late, a strange apathy—a sort 
of forgetfulness—had crept over her, and she 
had vainly striven to recal even his cherished 
face. They turned when Mr. Ingram entered; 
they felt the dreadful moment was come; but 
it only made them cling the closer to one an- 
other. 

“Alice! Charles! You need not part,”— 
cried Mr. Ingram, at length, in a stifled voice. 

They started, and gazed upon him. The 
extraordinary paleness of his countenance 
struck them both at once with sudden alarm :. 
they imagined his reason had departed! At 
that instant. his sister entered; she had seer, 
the carriage at the door, and Ss also thoug v ° 
the parting moment was come. i 
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“ Read! read!” gasped Mr. Ingram, hokd- 
ing the letter towards Charles Vavasour! The 
young man darted forward, whilst Alice, 
scarcely able to support herself, leant over him 
as he rapidly devoured its contents. 

Can we describe the scene that followed ? 
—the tears that burst forth on all sides, unre- 
strained and blessed now? the ever-recurring 
exclamations of wonder and delight—the 
solemn thanksgiving that uprose in that small 
chamber? No! it would be vain to attempt 
it! such scenes may be imagined, but not 
described. 
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CHAPTER XV, : 
‘Love thyself last: cherish those beavis that hate thee; 
Still in thy right hand carry ‘gentle peace “gf 


3 





To silence envious tongues 
Kine Henry VIII. 


‘You know they'll be pretty well off in 
Respect to what’s called worldly gear.’ 
THE BaBEs IN THE WoOoD, OR 
THE NorFoLK TRAGEDY. 


‘ Vouchsafe me a word—it does concern you near— 
Timon oF ATHENS. 


Wuat would have been the feelings of Mr. 
Somerset's benevolent heart, could he hays 
known how incalculably the trials of Maite 
Montgomerie’s life were increased ‘by his re- 
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‘appearance in London—he who would gladly 
have made any sacrifice to promote her 
happiness? The temporary peace she had 
enjoyed was now again banished; and once 
more the old distrust—the mean suspicions— 
the perpetual and wearing watchfulness that 
had persecuted her before, returned in their 
full force, to render her life one constant and 
almost intolerable trial. There was rest for 
her no longer—no reprieve, save during her 
visits to Edith—those short glimpses of sun- 
shine that brightened her otherwise gloomy 
path. When with her, indeed, she forgot her 
own sorrows, or rather she put them by, that 
she might the more completely identify herself 
with the interests, the occupations, and plea- 
sures of her more fortunate friend. If Edith 
inquired, as she frequently did, why her cheek 
was so pale, and her eyes looked so dull and 
wearied, and affectionately urged her to confess 
the cause—she generally entreated her ‘to 
talk of something else, for such trifles were 
not worth a thought. Every one must have 
trials—the only thing of any importance wal 
to learn how to accept them.” 

But in her hours of solitary ledid 

VOL, 1. P 
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communings with Heaven and her own spirit, 
from which she ever gathered peace for the 
present, and strength for the endurance of the 
morrow, she had come to a decision at last. 
She would not continue where she was; she 
would earn her own livelihood, and struggle 
through the world by herself. It might not 
be yet; but it should be, ere long. She was 
conscious that she did harm in Mrs. Thompson’s 
house; her presence there was pernicious, 
instead of beneficial: she excited feelings, 
however unintentionally, which were not only 
painful to herself to witness, but infinitely 
injurious to her relations to entertain. As 
long as she remained there—as long as Mr. 
Somerset showed her kindness (and when 
would he cease to do so?) they would suspect, 
and distrust her; she would be to them an 
obstacle in the way of their ambition, a motive 
for dissimulation, and an object of aversion. 
it must. not go on so. Once Honoria’s educa- 
tion completed, she would go—not as a matter 
of relief to herself, but as a matter of duty, clearly 
pointed out—incumbent upon her to follow! 

But Honoria’s education was not voniplotes 
for she was barely sixteen, and till that were 
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accomplished, Marie felt Mrs. Thompson had a 
claim upon her services. Another year of 


It was a beautiful trait in Marie’s character, 
(and how rare a one!) that she never spoke 
ill of these people with whom her lot was cast, 
and who had so effectually blighted it. To 
her exalted, and truly christian spirit, it would 
have seemed a sort of treachery to do so; an 
unworthy return for hospitality, which, how- 
ever grudgingly bestowed, had yet been ac- 
cepted by her. A single word—the merest 
inuendo, would, she well knew, have roused 
the indignation of the warm-hearted Edith 
against Mrs. Thompson and her daughters, in 
a mmanner that would have crushed at once 
aad for ever all their ambitious hopes of inti- 
macy, avith her, and fashionable advancement. 
through her means. But that word was never 
spoken; and on every occasion when it was 
possible to do so without risk of annoyance to 
her friend, she made use of her influence to 
further the wishes of her relations, and to: 
encourage in the mind of Edith a favourable: 
feeling towards them. 

It was the same with Mr. bien: She 
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had learnt enough of his noble and benevolent 
nature to feel certain that if he could know but 
a hundredth part of what she endured every 
day of her existence, he would turn with hor- 
ror and aversion from those relations whom he 
now honoured with his regard. ‘As for their 
treachery to himself—their hypocritical pre- 
tence of fondness for him—their greedy long- 
ing for his gold—their cold-blooded calcula. 
tions respecting his chances of life and death 
«—those mighty things which are in the hands 
of God alone—it seemed to her that it must 
be a fiend, indeed, who could harrow up so 
gentle and unsuspicious a nature by the dis- 
closure of such horrors. But her own trials 
were less easy to conceal; and a word from 
her would, she well knew, have secured for 
her, at any time, a home with him, and a 
happy one. That word, however—disparaging 
as it must necessarily have been to them, was 
never spoken. What could be more beautiful 
—more sublime—than such a spirit? Many 
a splendid deed that the world applauds, has 
less intrinsic merit—less of real christian 
loveliness than such forbearance—the fruit’, ae 
pe 
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that charity which seeketh not her own, but 
‘suffereth long, and is kind.’ 

Mr. Somerset had by some means discovered - 
the hours of Marie’s usual walks with Honoria, 
and it had become a kind of habit with him to 
join them in the morning—sometimes only for a 
few minutes—sometimes for the whole period 
of the expedition. It was a way of seeing his 
gentle favourite, whom, somehow or other, he 
found it so difficult to get at at other times 
These walks, from some neglect of Honoria’s, 
which she got particularly well scolded after- 
wards, were not immediately discovered by the 
jealous trio at home; but when they were so, 
they became a subject of bitter complaint ; 
and, as a matter of course, the occasion of 
most injurious suspicions. 

One somewhat showery day, it so happened 
that Mr. Somerset and the girls were walking 
in the garden of Belgrave Square; Honoria 
had fallen in with a young lady whom she 
occasionally met at Lady Henry Vernon’s; 
and, delighted with the opportunity of culti- 
vating so ‘desirable’ an acquaintance, bad 
joined her and her governess, departing for 
once, in honour of such an advantage, from 
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the established rule, never, on any pretence, 
to leave Miss Montgomerie alone with Mr. 
Somerset. Thus it chanced that Marie found 
herself almost for the first time in her life téte- 
a-téte with him. 

‘She really grows a fine young woman,” 
said Mr. Somerset, pausing to look With some- 
thing like admiration at the stout figure of 
Honoria, as she tripped gaily away, mene . 
her friend and the governess. we 
 «c Indeed, she does,” exclaimed Marie, de- 
lighted at his praise; ‘she is much improved 
this year. She will be very handsome.” 

“Not quite that; but a fine girl—a 
finer girl than either of her sisters. It’s a 
pity,” said Mr. Somerset, .confidentially—“ a 
great pity they are so common-looking. Anne 
Jane has good eyes.” 

“ Yes; anda clear complexion.” 

“Tt don’t matter, my dear,” with a gentle 
thump of his stick upon the gravel-walk—* it. 
don’t signify—not one straw! They are wor- 
thy, amiable young women, and they are sure 
to marry, take my word for it. They will be 
well provided.for in the first place—it ‘is my | 
business to take care of that!” 
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Marie’s colour rose to her very temples at 
these words. Oh! how intensely she longed 
to hear more. 

And Mrs. Thompson! could you have read 
the feelings of that noble spirit at that mo- 
ment, would not your cheek, too, have flushed 
for shame—your cold and worldly heart have 
abhorred itself for its base suspicions ? 

“That girl and her sisters,” said Mr. 
Somerset, suddenly coming to a full stop, and 
turning short round upon Marie, so as to com- 
mand a full view of her face, “ that girl and 
her sisters will be rich enough some day to be 
matches for any man. I have no one to leave 
my money to when I die—no one but them— 
or their mother———or their mother.” 

In the delight—the unfeigned delight of 
that moment, Marie forgot everything. It 
seemed to her as if she had been suddenly 
relieved from a mighty burden—after such an 
announcement, surely they would distrust her 
no longer? they would have the money— 
would they not leave her the love—and peace 
—peace ? . 

“ Dear Sir,” cried she, eazetly seizing the 
old man’s hand, and pressing it in her own, 
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“how good of you! how good and kind of 
you |” 

Mr. Somerset stared at her in astonishment. 
He could not understand this—there must be 
some mistake. There was something about 
Marie that was always incomprehensible to 
him———she was a strange girl ! 

“Why am I good?” inquired he, at last, 
half suspecting she misunderstood his meaning.. 

“For making them rich, I meant,” said 
Marie, timidly, beginning to recollect herself, 
and subsiding into something hike composure. 

“ They will think so, no doubt,” returned 
Mr. Somerset, smiling archly, ‘‘ but I don’t see 
why you should be so struck with it, my dear! 
But they are my nearest relations, you know; 
and it is fit that they should inherit~——_— 
But remember now, remember Marie,” he ad- 
ded, hastily, ‘“‘not a syllable of this to them, 
as you value my good opinion—my regard ! 
not a syllable! do you hear ?” 

Marie's countenance fell. 

May I not tell them any-thing you have 
said ...? May*they never know... ? 
May I not give them the least hint... ?” 
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““Assur-ed-ly not; I should be seriously 
offended if you did.” | 

Mr. Somerset stopped, and looked in stern 
astonishment at Marie—‘‘ Why should you 
wish totellthem? Cannot they wait patiently 
for an old man’s death, whenever that may 
come? Ah! they ought to know—they do 
know, or at least my cousin does, that I con- 
sider her children as my own; and that 
suffices. They have too much good feeling, I 
am quite sure, to wish for the death of one 
who loves them,as I do.” 

Marie was silent; she could not answer. 
To know what would procure her at onee, 
peace and respite from suspicion; and not to 
be able to reveal it! it was hard! She 
walked on beside the old man, and thought to 
herself that if he could but know how easily 
he might help her! ... Well! it mattered 
not! At least, they would one day discover 
that they had judged her wrongfully !—there 
was comfort in that reflection! — 

‘My dear child,” said Mr. Somerset, after a 
few moments’ pause, “ there is something about 
you that always puzzles me—a reserve; a——— 
I don’t know what, in short—but I can’t quite 
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make you out. Tell me, my dear, trust to an 
old man who would do anything in his power 
to serve you—are you happy? You don't 
look so ?—-or—you will think me an inquisitive 
old fellow, I fear—but is there not some one 
who would have it in his power to make you 
happier ?” 

Marie blushed at the significance of this last 
question, but she was glad it had been put, for 
it saved. her from the ay of answering 
the first. 

‘¢ No, indeed, Sir; no one,” replied she, with 
a smile of much frankness. 

‘“‘Now that is right, and as I like it,” said 
the old man, patting her shoulder—“ I do love 
truth! Well, but then, what is it; for there is 
something, 1 am sure! Is it that you are ill, 
my love.” 

‘Yam not very well, certainly—not very 
strong—” 

‘“‘ Would travelling do you good, think yoy? 
would you like to make an expedition with 
me—one of my wandering tours?” 

“Oh, no, no, Sir!” | 

Her heart died. within her, at the bare 
notion. of Mrs. Thompson’s fury at such 
proposal. 
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He looked disappointed. 

“You will let me de nothing for you? will 
you consult a doctor, then ?” 

“Tf I find I get worse; but there is not 
much the matter with me, indeed.” : 

“How do you know? you sometimes look 
like death, child!” 

She could have told him, she often felt like 
death, too; but she held her peace. Well did 
she know that neither medicine, nor advice, 
could reach her malady, nor heal the wounds of 
years, which the irritating influences of every 
moment, only inflamed the more. 

“Well, my dear,” the old man said, patting 
her hand gently, as it rested on his arm, “I 


don’t think youre altogether quite as open. 


with me, as you might be! But, -perhaps, I’ve 
no right to expect it. I’m an old man; and 
a pretty young creature like you, may not like 


to open her heart, but to one of her own ‘age. | 


te te * 


It’s natural, perhaps,” continued Mr. Somerset, . 


shaking his head, and speaking to himself; 
‘* perhaps its only natural,’ 

“‘ My dear, dear Sir,” exclaimed Marie, with 
much emotion, “do not think me so hard and 
insensible. I know I often seem so, but it is 
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because I cannot express—I cannot tell you 
half I feel. If you only knew how I value 
your affection—how thankful I am for it—how 
very far I am from being ungratef i 

Marie was affected to tears; Mr. Somerset 
had never seen her so moved before. 

‘¢ My dear,” he replied, with infinite kind- 
ness, “‘ 1 know of no gratitude you owe me— 
none; and as for affection, it would be strange 
indeed, if I did not feel it, and interest, too, 
remembering you as I do, a little thing not 
higher than my knee. Your father, too, was 
aman I both loved and honoured. No, my 
dear, you owe me nothing at present: but 
hear ME, Marie, and attend to what I am about 
to say. If ever I can serve you, I! will. 
Come to me in any trouble, or difficulty, or 
distress that may happen to you, and I will do 
my best’ to help you out of it—remember that, 
child. And if”—here Mr. Somerset made 
a very long pause, and looked down intently 
at. his feet—‘‘if you should by chance happen 
to set your affections on some good-looking 
young fellow who is worthy of them—mind, 
I repeat, who is worthy of them—for I will 
have nothing to say to your good-for-nothing, 
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harum-scarum, unprincipled dogs”—here he 
struck the ground furiously, and looked exceed- 
ingly savage indeed—“ who pull down street- 
knockers, and think it a capital joke to run over 
old apple-women, and play the d—1 with the 
feelings and convenience of society—but, I am 
sure,” cooling down, “ you are too sensible and 
judicious, ever to fancy such a man—If you 
should set your affections, I say, on some 
worthy young fellow who is not quite as rich, 
as he might be, and as you would lke—for 
you women all love money at the bottom of 
your hearts, and care for nothing so much as 
furbelows and frippery—why, I will see what 
I can do to simplify matters. Mark me—I 
don’t want to encourage you to fall in love 
with a pennyless vagabond—I set my face 
against all such proceedings, as immoral and 
unfit; but . . . . inshort, my money’s 
my own whilst I live; and after I’m gone, it 
wont be mine to help you, or any one else 
with, any longer. Now, Ma'am, will you 
promise to come to your humble servant under 
such circumstances ?.” : 
And, Mr. Somerset, seeing her emotion, put 
on a jocose look, and flipped her sharply -:on 
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the shoulder, in order to create a happy diver- 
sion. | | 

‘“‘T will, indeed, my dear, kind Si! If I 
should ever want assistance, I would con- 
fidently come to you.” 

“That's right! that’s right! that’s what I 
like ;—now then we understand each other. 
—But, bless my heart, I had forgotten — I 
have an engagement in the city at half-past 
twelve.” 

‘It must be twelve, now, Sir.” 

“TI hope not—I hope not—” 

He dropped her arm, and, not without con- 
siderable effort, wrenched, rather than pulled 
out a remarkably large-sized heavy gold 
watch, to which were appended a _ short 
massive chain, and two huge seals— 

“Tt is five minutes past twelve, upon my 
honour;!” he exclaimed; “I shall be furiously 
late. Let me out, there’s a good girl, im- 
mediately; let me out, and keep the key 
yourself.” 

. And the old man hurried off, as fast as hé 
could, to meet a person to whom he was about 
to confide the care of three orphan ‘children, 
whose father; aman he had formerly known,. 
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had lately died mad, leaving not one sixpence 
behind him, for the support of his family. 


“My dear Madam,” said Mr. Somerset to 
Mrs. Thompson, a day or two afterwards ; 
“favour me, if you please, with a few words of 
private conversation, upon a particular point 
—I won't keep you long.” 

“Certainly, my dearest Sir, as long as 
you please,” replied the lady, all in a ferment 
immediately, at the bare idea of what might 
be about to follow. Perhaps it was a little 
settlement he was thinking of making at once 
upon her daughters—perhaps a cadeau of a few 
thousands for herself—or perhaps—perhaps— 
a consultation about his will, that mighty 
thing, which, whether it existed or not in 
reality, certainly occupied a very large por- 
tion of her thoughts, both waking and sleeping. 
| His will! oe 
_ “TI wanted,” said Mr. Somerset, slowly 
seatmg himself, as the Miss Thompsons quitted 
the room, to establish themselves very close 
to the folding-doors in the back drawing-room; 
“T warited, my dear Madam, to talk to: you 
about that pretty girl, Marie Montgomerie.” 
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A pistol fired off in the vicinity of Mrs. 
Thompson’s ear, could hardly have produced a 
greater effect on her nerves, than these simple 
words. Her thoughts had been full of anything 
rather thanof Marie. Visions of wealth and 
grandeur, had flitted before her mind’s eye 
during the last few moments, and suddenly 
there uprose in their stead, the detested image 
of one who seemed doomed to be the torment 
——the anxiety of her life. In the sudden 
vexation of the moment, she could find nothing 
to say—she sat as it were, confounded. 

“The truth is, I am not happy about her, 
my dear Ma’am—not altogether happy about 
her,” persisted Mr. Somerset, shaking his 
head gravely. ; 

Mrs. Thompson could have echoed the senti- 
ment—she was anything but happy about her, 
herself. | 

‘‘ And why not, my dearest Sir?” she forced 
herself to inquire, at length. 

‘“ Why, Ma’am, the girl don’t look as she 
should do. I’m well aware of your kind 
anxiety about her, and I have the highest, the 
very highest opinion of your sense; but 
really, it’s marvellous to, me. that you don't 
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perceive how ill she looks. Is there anything 
on her mind, think you, Ma'am?” 

‘My dear Mr. Somerset,” said the lady at 
last, quite poussée a bout, and resolved by a 
desperate effort to get rid of this intolerable 
persecution, if possible; “‘ since you press me 
so hard, [ll be quite open with you.” 

“ Ah! do—do!” cried the old man, giving 
too short thumps of delight on the floor, and 
by a sudden movement, offering, as it were, 
the vicinity of his ear to Mrs. Thompson. 
“Do, Ma’am! that’s pre—cisely what I 
want.” 

‘Well, then, dee-arest Sir, the truth is, 
though I have:a certain unwillingness to say- 
ing it, that Marie is a very impracticable 
girl—utterly odd and impracticable; and there 
really is no telling what she feels, or what she 
does not feel. I defy any one to get at the 
bottom of her mind.” 

‘* Well, she is not communicative, I must 
admit—” : 

‘Communicative, my dearest Sir! You 
might as well expect communicativeness from 
that chair! Then, as to her health—it’s*true 
she looks pale, but it’s her nature to look:pale, - 
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and it’s her nature to mope upstairs for hours 
and hours together, and never to speak to a 
creature. You can’t change a person’s nature, 
you know; and hers is a sulky nature—it 
always was. I’m sure,” continued Mrs. 
Thompson, applying a very smart pocket- 
handkerchief to her heated face, “‘ the anxiety 
I have had about that girl—the worry she has 
cost me! Any one would be surprised, if they 
could know it. In fact, I may say, my life 
has not been worth having, on her account.” 
She might have added, ‘ Especially since I 
perceived you began to take a fancy to her.” 
‘My dear Ma’am,” said Mr. Somerset, ‘1 
well know your good heart. You have been a 
mother to the girl, and she ought to be more 
open with you-——that’s certain. But young 
women are sometimes queer, you know; and 
it’s not always easy to make them out ;—I'm 
sure J can’t this one—she’s an enigma to me. 
The other day, 1 proposed to her a tour, by 
way of amusement, but she looked quite horri- 
fied, agaf.she thought 1 should eat her.” 
. Mrs. Thompson looked horrified herself. A 
tour, indeed! Marie Montgomerie flying 
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about the country in Mr. Somerset’s carriage 
and four! what next? .... : 

“Now, I was thinking,” continued the old 
man, quite unconscious of the storm that was 
brewing within so few inches of him, “ that 
she might come to Beauvale for a month or 
two, in the autumn, when I return there ;— 
that might be good for her. It’s a dry soil— 
chalk—and a bracing air as any in great 
Britain.” 

How Mrs. Thompson detested him at that 
moment! Almost as much as she did Marie 
herself! | 

‘“‘'Why, my dee-arest Sir ie replied she, in 
the blandest of all possible tones, “1 tell 
you, frankly, that Marie will never be happy 
-away from Honoria;—she will like no place 
that separates them, that I’m quite sure.” 

‘“‘True—I forgot that—perhaps that was 
why she objected to the ene scheme. 
But Honoria could come, too.” 

“We must talk about it, my dearest Sir! 
there is plenty of time to talk about it. Per- 
haps we might all make an expedition to 
‘Beauvale—I should enjoy it beyond every- 
thing. To see you in your own dear home— 
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amongst your own tenantry and people who 
look up to you as toa father! Ah!....” 

The lady had again recourse to her worked 
pocket-handkerchief. - 

“Upon my word, Ma’am, I know nothing 
that would be more agreeable to my feelings— 
I should be proud, as well as happy.” 

Here the young ladies, who, having heard 
almost every word that had passed, thought it 
a favourable moment for their return, half 
opened one of the folding-doors, and, in a 
pretty insinuating tone, inquired if the confer- 
ence were over. They were, of course, en- 
treated to re-appear, and the conversation 
respecting the proposed visit to Beauvale 
became at once general. 


“We must get rid of that girl by some 
means,” said Mrs. Thompson, when Mr. So- 
merset was fairly gone. ‘Poor old goose! 
he gets worse and worse about her it’s 
Marie — Marie — Marie — from morning till 
night !—Marie’s looks—and Marie’s feelings— 
and Marie’s wishes ! it’s become quite intolera- 
ble! What she does to infatuate him so, I’m 
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sure I can’t conceive; but infatuated he is, 
beyond a doubt.” 

“She puts on that martyr-like, miserable, 
souffre-douleur manner to him, as she does to 
every one else—it takes in all the world. 
Every one thinks she is cruelly ill-used 
here.” 

‘“‘T don’t care what people think; but one 
thing I am resolved upon—to get her out of 
the way. If it were not for Honny, I would 
pack her off at once for good and all; but 
Honny is getting on so well with her music, 
and it is such a great thing for her, the inti- 
macy at Lady Henry’s! She has made ac- 
quaintance with Miss Portman, by meeting 
her there ; and Lady Anne Fleetwood nodded. 
quite familiarly to her the other day, out walk- 
ing I saw her myself! But I will think 
what can be done. Marie shall not go to 
Beauvale—that’s positive; I wouldn’t permit 
it for any consideration.” 
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CHAPTER XVI. 


¢ ———= and the spirit which is within me, begins 
to mutiny against this servitude.’ 
As You Liz Ir. 


-le toit de ma pauvre maison, 
Qui m’est une province, et beaucoup davantage.’ 
Du BE.iay. 





‘There was not a table—there was not a chair— 
* * % & * 


No sign of a Goes to prate 


Of a supper 
A en OF LANGUEDOC. 


Wuitst Marie was the subject of discussion in 
Mrs. Thompson’s somewhat gaudy drawing- 
room, Lord and Lady Henry Vernon were at. 
the very same time engaged in conversation 
about her in their more unpretending lodging ; 
and it is remarkable that Edith had begun by 
the very same words that Mr. Somerset had. 
used but a short time before. “I am not 
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happy about Marie,” she had said, looking up 
from some very small articles of clothing she 
was manufacturing, and fixing her magnificent 
eyes full upon her husband— — 

‘“‘ Ah, indeed! and why not ?” 

“T hardly know—she makes light of every 
thing—it is her way—she never complains— 
but, for all that, I am sure that she is broken- 
hearted. Those vulgar people she lives with, 
torment her life out—I am certain they do. 

‘They are vulgar people.” | 

“Yes; for once, Lady Frant is right—she 
always said they were beneath contempt. 
Honoria, indeed, is harmless enough when 
away from the others; but if it were not for 
Maria, I should quite regret having ever made 
their acquaintance. They really persecute me 
with their friendship, and, of course, one sees 
through it—it is all hollow. But, from some 
cause, she wishes me to be civil to them; so I 
make a point of being so. It is not much to 
do for her, poor girl.” 

‘She certainly looks il.” 

“Oh, yes ; and she is so short breathed—she 
turns as pale: as death, every time she comes’ 
‘up stairs. For my part, I think it quite serious.” 
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“But what can be done, love? Suppose 
you persuade her to see some doctor !” 

“She is too poor, I believe;——she has 
nothing of her own.” 

‘Then you pay for her.” 

“My dear Harry, how kind of you! I will 
certainly propose it, since you allow me ——— 
But I was thinking just now ——” Edith 
laid down her work, and gazed intently at the 
baker’s shop opposite—‘“‘ I was thinking that, 
if we were not so poor, I should like to ask her 
to come and stay with us for a time—that would 
do her more good than anything. For,” added 
Edith, with a simplicity peculiar to herself, 
“she is always happy with me; and she 
might sleep in the small attic over ours, here ; 
and when we move into our own house, there 
is the spare room. But what is the use of 
thinking of it ?—we cannot afford it.” 

“ Nonsense—we can afford it perfectly—I 
hope we shall always afford to serve a friend. 
Ask her, by all means, my Edith. I declare I 
would rather go without my few glasses of 
sherry, at dinner, than not show such a trifling 
act of hospitality to a poor sick girl who wants it 
—a friend of yours, too! Pray askher, my love.” 
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Edith took her husband’s hand, and pressed 
it to her lips. | 

‘‘ Ah, Harry,” said she, ‘how much more I 
admire you than many of the rich people I 
know, who seem to begrudge every sixpence 
that is not spent upon themselves.” 

‘“‘T wish I were rich, nevertheless,” Lord 
Henry said, laughing; ‘‘ a hundred thousand 
a year would be just my mark—LI could teach 
them how to spend it, depend upon that.” 

‘‘And I—I always doubt whether you 
would be at all the happier—for my part I 
always feel inclined to say with Cowley— 

‘This only grant me, that my means may lie 
Too low for envy, for contempt too high.’ 

“Ah! that’s all very well for you and 
Cowley—but just try me—that’s all!—But 
here comes the Duchess to take you out, and 
you are not even ready.! Fie, Edith, fie!” 

‘Oh, go, go, dear, kind Harry ; go and talk 
to-her whilst I get on my bonnet and shawl— 
I won’t be a second.” | 

The consequence of this conversation was, 
that Edith not only invited Marie to take up 
her abode with them, but used every argument 
she could think of to induce her to do so—all, 
however, in vain, There were many objections ; 
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not the least of which arose from Marie’s inti- 
mate knowledge of their real circumstances. 
Many a scrap of paper, covered with figures 
and calculations, had she ‘pored. over with 
Edith—many a time had they wearied them- 
‘selves with re-examinations of the favourite 
list of items, to see if it were possible to reduce 
or do away with any one; but in vain. No 
one knew better than Marie that there was— 
that there ought to be no money to spare for 
the entertainment of guests. She thankfully, but 
steadily refused the entreaties of her friend; but, 
though she said little of her gratitude for this 
proof of kindness, it sank deep into her heart. 
And now, at length, the new house was pro- 
nounced dry enough to dwell in by day, and 
repose in by night; and the mighty event of 
their removal was accordingly determined 
upon. It was a mighty event for this jeune 
menage ; and often, in after years, did Edith 
recur to it, and smile over the recollection of all 
the trouble Marie and she hadégiven themselves 
to calculate to a shilling the cheapest method 
of removing the goods and chattels, &c., &e. 
‘Who does not know the enchantment of a 
first home—-especially one newly built—the 
freshness, the delicious cleanliness of every 
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thing——the happy feeling of at-homishness, 
and of possession? Who does not know the 
delightful discomfort of the first few days, 
when nothing has yet found its proper place, 
and everything most essential is sure to have 
been forgotten ? 

The grand move had been purposely fixed 
for a day when Lord. Henry should be on 
guard, for Edith had not only a secret mis- 
giving about the possibility of contriving 
anything like an eatable dinner for him, but 
she also rather inclined to the opinion preva- 
lent among her sex, that when any peculiar 
commotion is about to take place in the home 
department, gentlemen had better absent them- 
selves. It is very well that they should see 
the happy results of these mancuvres, but not 
the internal economy that brings them about, 
for they are sometimes apt to find fault in a 
reckless sort of manner, with details their in- 
tellects are not capable of comprehending, and 
to entertain wild and fanciful notions of the 
ease with which such matters could be arran- 
ged if undertaken by. themselves, distracting 
their female relations by recommendations ‘to 
“take it quietly!” Now, if there be one 
thing more. aggravating than another, to.a 
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person labouring under that peculiar species of 
mania, denominated Juss, it is to be told not to 
fuss themselves. It has always a fatal effect ; 
rapidly and certainly increasing the evil, just 
as telling a person not to cry, naturally occa- 
sions an immediate increase of tears. But men 
have no tact—-if they had, when they saw the 
weaker vessels of their families half-killing 
themselves with exertions that would appear to 
be as'unnecessary as they are resultless, and, 
like ants on a disturbed ant-hill, running here, 
there, and every where, without any visible 
object, they would look on with the same tran- 
quil placidity, with which people generally 
regard the ant-hill, knowing that they might 
as well hope to arrest the operations of those 
indefatigable insects, as those of their own 
womankind. 

On the present occasion, Lord Henry being 
safely disposed of, Lady Henry was enabled to 
walk from the lodging to the house, and from 
the house to the lodging, some half dozen times 
for no very specific purpose—to run up and 
down the stairs of her new abode twice or thrice 
as often, to twist and turn the furniture about, 
lift parcels, and perform other surprising tours 
de force, without any marital remonstrances 
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whatever. Her happiness was, therefore, with- 
out a drawback; but the same cannot be said 
of her servants. The shepherd’s daughter took 
possession of her cheerful, airy, front sitting- 
room below, with a burst of tears, only 
arrested by a good cup of tea; and the soldier- 
servant remarked to the ‘treasure,’ who was 
surveying somewhat ruefully, in her bright new 
kitchen, the very few implements proviiled for 
the exercise of her art, that ‘such another day 
of wear and tear he couldn’t stand, not con- 
‘sistent with the duty he owed himself, for not 
only was he walked to that extent that he was 
fit to drop, but the frights was so wearing to 
the feelings! For when he had given the 
basket of plate, by my Lady’s particular orders; 
to that there honest man which Miss Mont- 
gomerie had hired ex-press to convey the 
valuables, wasn’t there an alarm raised in the 
airy, sudden, that that there man was another 
man altogether, and ought never to have had 
the doing of it at all, and wasn’t it as much as 
his place was worth, not to run after him like 
mad and have them things back again, which 
he was all of a tremble till they was counted. 
‘on the spot, and never so much as a tea spoon 
“Ynissing—and wasn't 1 my Lord’s best evetiine 
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coat no where to be found, and a dreadful 
weight on a servant’s mind unless packed 
along with the books, which in this life one 
must always hope the best.” 

When Edith had fairly exhausted herself 
with her exertions, she sat down in the utmost 
peace of mind, on a small box, and had her 
dinner on a larger one, the dining-table being 
not yet arrived, and no other m the house 
being available, on account of the piles of 
heterogeneous goods that covered them. . She 
thought to herself, with complacent satisfac- 
tion, how she could put up with such trifling 
inconveniences, though dear Harry would pro- 
bably have rather objected, not only to the 
mode in which the dinner was served up, but 
also to the dinner itself, consisting, as it did, 
of little besides the staff of life (though that 
was @ discretion), two very under-done chops, 
and some salt in a tea-cup, the salt-cellars not 
being yet unpacked. But, then, men were so 
particular ! 

Whilst she was making these ener nee 
and at the same time the best of her not very 
tempting repast, the door of the room (Lord 
Harry’s dressing-room) very slowly, opened, 
‘and a face without a body made its appearance 
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within, remaining for some moments stationary, 
there, starig in, as though transfixed with 
astonishment. Alas! about this face, doubt 
there could be none—it was impossible to 
mistake the round green eyes of Lady Frant ! 

Now, the Vernons had purposely kept the 
day of their intended removal a profound 
secret, in the hope of avoiding the officious 
and prying interference of their Belgravian 
relations. But, who ever succeeded in keeping 
anything from Lady Frant? 

On beholding the unwelcome apparition, 
Edith was up in a moment, in the desperate 
hope of concealing her occupation, and—her 
dinner! Need we remark on the preposter- 
ousness of such an idea? Lady Frant’s eye- 
sight was excellent, when she chose wz; and 
she was also blessed with a nose, which 
organ, though not exactly classical in shape, 
was, as she: was in the habit of observing, 
fully competent to the duties it had to perform, 
and which could not but be conscious at this 
moment of a certain odour of frying, which 
powerfully pervaded the small apartment. 

. “Are you living here?” she slowly inquired, 
still keeping her body without, and her head 
within the room, whilst her keen, deliberate 
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glance ‘took in every one of its existing : ar- 
rangements. 

'* Since half. “past four this afternoon I have 
been,” replied Edith, blushing up to the eyes, but 
determined to put a good face on the matter. 

“Surely, Lady Henry, you would be acting 
more rationally—I will even say more properly 

——if you were to take your dinner with us, in 
a decent manner, instead of this very—” 
Lady Frant looked hard at the boxes, before 
which Edith was making as wide a front as pos- 
sible—‘ I really find it difficult——— I am alto- 
gether at a loss for language to express my 
sense of the———the singularity—the I 
should even say the unfitness of this very re- 
markable sort of proceeding.” 
, Having uttered which words, with an eleva- 
tion of the nasal organ, that betokened the 
most intense disgust, Lady Frant at length 
permitted her body to follow her head, and 
fairly brought the whole of her dignified per- 
son into the ‘apartment. She was instantly 
backed up by her two daughters ! !- and the 
enemy might then be, ‘fairly said to be i in Poe. 
session of the place. : 
| “Thank you, Ma’ arn,” ’ said Edith, soins 
: cowed by this sodden’ occupation of her strong- 
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hold, ‘‘but I have so much to do—so many 
things to arrange, that my dining anywhere 
would be out of the question for to-day. There 
is much to put to rights, as you may see.” 

‘“* Hum !—ah!—really! well! ... then I 
will only take the liberty of observing that 
perhaps you would do wisely—more prudently, 
also, perhaps—if you were to fuss yourself 
rather less then you seem to be doing in the 
absence of your husband. He mught be an- 
noyed, you know. And it might flash upon 
him, that there was something of peculiarity— 
not to say indecorum—TI really can’t,” said 
Lady Frant, raising her nose so high, that it 
looked asif it never would come down again, I 
really can’t bring myself to make use of words 
that would convey an adequate notion of my— 
my—my amazement at existing arrangements. 
The house-door open—any one of course, with 
or without moral character, at liberty to enter 
——packages, the contents of which are painfully 
apparent, encumbering the steps—the landing 
places oppressed—I would even say choked 
with others—domestic matters of all descrip- 
tions protruding through brown paper—the 
military man rushing in and out, in a way that 
really ... ” Lady Frant’s indignation rose 
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to its height“ really more resembles that of 
an underbred madman, than a respectable and 
well-ordered gentleman’s servant! yourself 
shut up here—in what plight? and, good 
heavens! how occupied ?” 

“T see no harm,” said Edith, growing in- 
dignant in her turn, “‘in eating a mutton chop 
if one is hungry; and as for appearances, if 
one has but few servants, and a great deal to 
do, one. must put up, I imagine, with things as 
one can get them, for the first day. After all, if 
I am content, I suppose that is the chief point. 

“‘T always wonder, I confess, Ma’am, at your 
persisting in offering Edith advice,” put in 
Lady Elizabeth, spitefully ; ‘‘it is such perfect 
waste of time, for of course she will go her 
own way, as she always has done; and, on the 
present occasion, I should suggest that we had 
better leave her to the en) joyment of her 
a——-her meal.” 

And Lady Elizabeth surveyed, through her 
eye-glass, the tray and its contents. | 

“Thank you, my dear girl, I thank you for 
the hint—your remark is most judicious, and 
I act foolishly when I attempt to offer a word 
of advice—but yet I owe it to myself to say— 
and it is probably the last hint Lady Henry 
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will receive from me—that if she has it at 
heart to destroy her health, and to alienate the 
affections of her husband, she is going the best 
possible way for the purpose. Anything more 
resembling a corpse than she looks at this 
time, I grieve to say, I have seldom wit- 
nessed . . . . T wish you good evening, Lady 
‘Henry, and, I will add—a better sense of— 
prudence, and—decorum.” 

And Lady Frant, who had her petticoats 
gathered up together behind, very high indeed, 
in one hand, as though she were stepping 
across a muddy street, edged slowly out at the 
door, to the inexpressible relief of Edith, who, 
however, was some time before she recovered 
from the effects of her visit. 

We regyet to say, that the disinterested 
advice of the exemplary lady was by no means 
rigidly followed. Edith fussed herself now to 
her heart’s content, to get everything comfort- 
able before Lord Henry should come off guard ; 
and if she did look so wan and pale the next 
morning, as to alarm him on his arrival, and 
were so thoroughly knocked up as to be hardly 
able to speak, much less stand—still, what did 
it signify ? for he got a very nice little dinner 
this day, on a very handsome mahogany table ; 
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his books and miscellaneous belongings were 
all arranged to admiration in his snug little 
library ; and even his very toilet materials, 
about which he was so fastidiously particular, 
were set out in order due in his tiny dressing- 
room. There was nothing wanting—it was all 
perfect ; and in the enchantment of his plea- 
sure, which centupled hers, fatigue, and every- 
thing else, was completely forgotten. 

‘¢ Since I have been in this charming house,” 
said she, sinking down in a state of total 
exhaustion on the nearest arm-chair (they 
boasted no sofa as yet), and, gazing with an 
admiring eye on the surrounding furniture, of 
which, we must confess, there was rather a pau- 
city, ‘“‘I have really felt for the first time a 
sensation of rest—of repose that is delicious !” 

Lord Henry looked at her with a certain 
mischievous twinkle in his eye. 

‘Ah, yes,” he exclaimed, “I can just 
fancy it. Delightful, mdeed! Something 
like the sensation enjoyed upon the tread. mill, 
IT imagine. . ” 
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